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THE TABULAR VIEW 


Bh rege will forge ahead!’”’ Thus began an 
editorial in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
October 15, the day following PResipENT ComprTon’s 
presentation to the Corporation (page 15) of his com- 
prehensive and courageous plan for expanding the facil- 
ities and services of the Institute. Continued the 
Transcript: “The President and Trustees have can- 
yassed the Institute’s whole present situation and future 
outlook. They have carefully determined what are the 
most pressing requirements, to sustain the Institute’s 
progress and enlarge still further its usefulness. The 
needs being clear, Technology now goes forth to raise 
the funds to supply them, supremely confident that 
where there’s a will there’s a way. M.I.T. seems justified 
in that faith. . . . Simply to hold back and postpone 
current efforts because the goals of the future may be 
difficult to attain is the way to make no progress at all. 
Now as ever the road to advancement can be traveled 
only by those who set their feet firmly on an onward 
course, take the first steps courageously, and then con- 
tinue the journey with everlasting persistence.” 





S scientific big-game hunters whose armory consists 
mainly of spectrographs, DonaLtp H. Menze and 
Josepu C. Boyce are intent on tracking down obscur- 
ities in our knowledge of the sun. In 1933 they joined 
forces, as astrophysicist and physicist, to study the spec- 
tra of gaseous nebulae and it was natural that they should 
again collaborate in a study of the 1936 eclipse even 
though it took them packing to Russia for dear life, as 
they narrate in their article beginning on page 19. 
Dr. Menzel is Associate Professor of Astronomy at the 
Harvard Observatory; Dr. Boyce, Assistant Professor of 
Physics at the Institute. 


E are happy to announce that two of the con- 

tributors to this issue, Puottie M. Morse (page 9) 
and SAMUEL V. CHAMBERLAIN, '18 (page 27), are joining 
the Staff of The Review as Editorial Associates, which 
means that they will regularly contribute signed and 
unsigned articles to our pages. Dr. Morse is an Assistant 
Professor in Technology’s Department of Physics and 
a skillful expositor of the mysteries of his field. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who will cover the fine arts, is a distin- 
guished etcher who latterly has added photography to 
the various other mediums in which he captures in 
permanent form the beauty he sees about him. At the 
present he is giving a series of lectures on print making 
in the School of Architecture. (| Donaup G. Fink, °33 
(page 31), is Associate Editor of Electronics. Before 
joining the staff of that journal in 1934 he was a research 
assistant at the Institute, dividing his allegiance be- 
tween Geology (doing large-scale electrical prospecting) 
and Electrical Engineering (working on the develop- 
ment of the cinema integraph). While an undergradu- 
ate he was Editor of The Tech Engineering News “to 
which experience,” he writes, “I owe a great deal.” 
@ Pavut Conen °35, (page 13), was Editor of The 
Tech as an undergraduate, and like Mr. Fink, is turn- 
ing that experience to good account. 
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@A definite price for successful 
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Effects of construction and other 
blasting operations, heavier and 
more rapid transportation equip- 
ment, new machinery installa- 
tions, more powerful marine pro- 
pulsion and many other 
modern conditions make 
the study of vibration 
imperative for safety and 
comfort. The Cambridge 
Vibrograph accurately 
measures and records vibration. 
These robust, portable instru- 
ments have helped solve many 
vibration problems and have set- 
tled disputes arising from such 
vibrations. 


INSTRUMENT CO.. INC. 
3732 Grand Central Term., New York 
OTHER CAMBRIDGE PRODUCTS: 

Moisture Indicators and Recorders Physical Testing Instruments 

Surface Pyrometers Laboratory Insts. for A.C. & D.C. 
Galvanemeters Engineering Instruments 
Gas Analysis Equipment Physiological Instruments 
and other Mechanical and Electrical Instruments 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION OF ITEMS OF INTEREST. 







These instruments empley a 

novel method of recording on 

celluloid— giving records im- 

pervious to water, oil or dirt. 
Send for Booklet T 
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Let There Be Light 


Prompted by Malcolm G. Davis’ recent article on electric 
utility rates, many letters were received by the Editor. We 
present below one of the letters which gives a viewpoint other 
than that set forth by Mr. Davis. To this letter we invited Mr. 
Davis to reply, and his answer will be found immediately 
after that of his critic. 


From GreGcory M. Dexter, *08: 

The article in The Review for last May by Malcolm G. Davis on 
“The Story Behind Your Light Bill” has had my attention. Perhaps, 
in the interests of broad social policy, you will permit me to comment. 
He has presented a mathematical analysis but neglected to discuss 
those human reactions on which government policies are more likely to 
be based. He has, in addition, made several slips in reasoning which 
lead to doubt as to the soundness of his conclusions. 

Much has been heard of late about the rights of investors in public 
utilities, but very little about obligations to the public. The manage- 
ment of a public utility is not a private enterprise but a trusteeship in 
which the rights of the public to as low rates as are economically 
possible are as important as the rights of investors to adequate returns. 
The two rights are in juxtaposition. Public utility executives have all 
too frequently favored the rights of the latter by taking advantage of 
every engineering, legal, political, and advertising trick at their com- 
mand. Numerous investigations by state authorities, as in New York, 
and by Federal authorities have shown over and over again that this is 


RAWSON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. so. Such a policy is likely to pay any executive in its effect on his salary 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. while the opposite is only too likely to go unrewarded for a long time. 

Specialists in High Sensitivity Meters That executives should do this is not surprising since no man can serve 

NEW YORK Special Apparatus built to order CHICAGO two masters. Unless this general disregard of their public trust by 








utility executives and their investors is overcome, increasing public 
ownership is certain in the face of any mathematical analysis. 

Many rate cases are taken up with testimony by engineers and 
accountants in the employ of public utilities which is so unreasonable 
as to bring down on them the criticism of public service commissions 
and even the United States Supreme Court, as well as creating unfav- 
orable public reaction. A public utility executive who tolerates such 
testimony violates his trusteeship, and the professional men who are 
parties to it lower their status to that of horse traders. Aside from this, 
rate cases are almost invariably long drawn out at the expense of the 
consumer, whoever wins. No wonder some voters are turning to 








municipal ownership as a solution. 

Very little check is ever made by a public service commission of 
charges by a public utility to operating expenses, as in alterations of a 
distribution system which are really capital expenditures. There is 
some reason to believe that an appreciable percentage of the capital 
investment in our public utilities has been paid for as operating ex- 
penses by the public in the rates it was charged for service, although 
the public utilities have ever afterwards demanded a fair return on 
that investment. The New York Public Service Commission has 
sought for years sufficient funds to make a field check of charges to 
operating expenses as well as to capital. Public utility executives who 
were also trustees could coiperate with the commission to see that 
such funds were appropriated. 

The accounting system in use by public utilities is open to criticism 
as inadequate for determination of distribution costs. Yet opposition 


EASILY 
REMOVED— 
POSITIVELY LOCKED 


.. « They save Time and Money because 
of the quick releasing ‘Cam Lock” feature 


. the Modern End Mill design for by their executives to any change is common. It is often so phrased as 
keeping costs low. Ask for catalog No. 32. to show no comprehension of the point at issue: cost accounting as a 
manufacturing executive knows it. Herein lies one secret of lower 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. rates for domestic consumers. 
Providence, R. I. The city manager form of government is now in force in several 


hundred communities. These city managers are, in general, high- 
grade, technically trained men who are thoroughly capable of running 


Rg uo Oo WwW am & § a4 A R Pp £ a municipal lighting plant. They seek opportunities to save their com- 


es 99 munities money, to raise the standard of living, and, at the same time, 
furnish better street lighting and more beautiful streets. Only the ex- 
. . ceptionally well-managed and conservatively financed public utility 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


CENTRAL HEAT CONTROL FOR 
22 COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


Webster Moderator System at 
Mount Holyoke First Large 
Installation of its Kind 


CONTROL-BY-THE-WEATHER 


In 1934, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
completed an extensive modernization of steam using facilities, 
including a Webster Moderator System for central heat control 
of 22 existing buildings of various age and equipment, many 
one-pipe, some two-pipe and two hot water installations. 

“Control-by-the-Weather” is provided by automatic Out- 
door Thermostats, supplemented by a central control (shown 
at right) including (a) lights to indicate functioning of 
control valves and accumulation of water in key radiators, 
(b) switches for remote shut-off, (c) Variators to increase 
or decrease steam delivery to any zone. This central control 
eliminates “‘cruising’’ of the campus by the operating force 
and permits observance of a definite operating schedule for 
each building. 

A test demonstrated that the control system provides 
adequate facilities for effecting a 25 per cent reduction in 
heating expense. Further experience during 1935-36 has 
proved the value of the Webster Moderator System in effect- 
ing minimum steam consumption with minimum operating 
force and adequate heating. 


While Webster Moderator Control has been employed for 
smaller groups of buildings, this is the first large installation 
of its kind. It has been inspected and commented on by many 
leading engineers and operators. Results warrant the prediction 
that coordinated central control of the heating of large insti- 


tutional groups will rapidly supplant past methods of unco- 
ordinated control of separate buildings. 

The control contract was executed by Warren Webster & 
Company, under the direction of Clyde W. Colby and the 
Office of Hollis French, associated consulting engineers for 
the college authorities. Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc., was the 
general contractor. Steam fitting was done by Holyoke Valve 
and Hydrant Company, prominent Massachusetts heating 
contractors. 

The installation was described recently in HEATING AND 
VENTILATING, leading technical publication, in an article 
entitled “Economy of Unique Control System Demonstrated 
at Mt. Holyoke College Plant.” Reprints of this informative 
article will be furnished gladly to anyone interested in 
further details. 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities—Estab. 1888 


CENTRAL HEATING CONTROL 








HOW KINNEY VACUUM PUMPS 
HELP “Tre OTHER FELLOW'' 


Wise is he who profits from another's experienc 


3. Equipment Manufacturer Proves 
Reliability of Kinney Vacuum Pumps 


‘“‘When the vacuum falls off do not touch the Kinney 
Vacuum Pumps, but examine all other parts first. The 
Kinney Pumps are not to be opened except on order from 
the Chief Engineer or his Assistant, as the 
trouble will almost certainly be found in 
some other part of the system.”’ 

This shop order was issued in a manufacturing 
plant where five Kinney Pumps are used to ex- 
haust their equipment to a vacuum of .002 to .005 
M.M. before it is filled with gas. The order was 
issued after experience had proved 
that the trouble was always with other 
parts of the system. 

Some of these pumps have been in 
daily service for over 3 years and the 
whole case is another proof that Kin- 
ney Vacuum Pumps continue reliable 
in service — the way you want your 
pumps to act! Write for Bulletin 12; 
please outline your service conditions. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3530 Washington Street 8 Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
30 Church Street 1202 Buckingham Bldg. 710 Santa Fe B'dg. 


LOS ANGELES 
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Do You 
BUY 


DOUBLE? 





Are you one of those shrewd individuals who 
consider two points paramount in any purchase? 
Have you learned that the results obtained in 
relation to the price paid is the determining factor in establishing 
value? If you are such a person, then we know Pomona Pumps will 
interest you. 

Consider these things. They are the paramount points. Pomona may 
not be the cheapest pump to buy, but it is the most economical to 
own. Pomona may not produce more water from a given source, 
but it will produce it with less operating expense. Pomona may not 
make extravagant claims of momentary efficiencies, but it will es- 
tablish them through trouble-free, multi-year service on the job. 
Be wise, buy double, buy Pomona. 


POMONA PUMP CO. 


53 W. Jacl Blvd., Chi e@ 206E.C ial St., P Cal. 
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MAIL RETURNS 


(Continued from page 2) 





automatically operated plants which are now coming on the market. 
A municipal plant can be operated just as efficiently as the taxpayers 
desire, and good government is by no means such a rarity, par- 
ticularly in the smaller communities, as public utility executives 
apparently believe. 

Much is made of the point that any possible saving to each con- 
sumer from a municipal plant is small. The real point is that such sav- 
ing multiplied by the number of consumers in the community often 
makes a very large sum which would go far in paying for more paved 
highways, better schools, larger water supply, parks, and so on. My 
own village could save $80,000 yearly at once and increase it over 
$100,000 in a few years although paying all the overhead charges of a 
public utility. It is not an unusual circumstance. 

About 170 municipal lighting plants have come into existence since 
1929. That indicates dissatisfaction by a good many voters and shows 
a trend to the condition in the waterworks field where about 90% 
of cities over 500,000 in population and about 80°% of all communities 
under 10,000 control their water supply. Such ownership came about 
largely through failure of the privately owned water companies to keep 
abreast of demands for service at low cost which gave good fire pro- 
tection, filtration of water, and ample supplies even in drought. Such 
ownership may come in electric light and power plants through failure 
to reduce rates as much and as promptly as technical progress makes 
possible and through failure to recognize the low differential costs for 
adequate and even beautiful street lighting which are possible with a 
municipal plant. Bargain rates at off-peak hours for domestic uses are 
possible under differential costs to an extent not yet understood and 
much less practiced. 

More might be said as to the human reactions which Mr. Davis has 
overlooked in his analysis. Now for some of the slips in his reasoning: 
His argument is based on averages, although every engineer knows 
that the course of an industry is determined by the low-cost producer. 
It is only generally a question of average cost but always of how 
cheaply can the product be sold in comparison with what is now paid. 
That is the question in my village of 3,000 consumers, 80 miles of 
streets, and an average domestic consumption of 1,700 kilowatt hours 
yearly with no industrial load. We paid an average of 5.7 cents in 1935 
and in 1937 we will pay an average of 5.0 cents. Yet a Diesel-engine 
lighting plant and distribution system could be built here for less than 
$1,000,000. We could pay five per cent interest on the investment, 
retire the entire cost in 25 years, set aside 16° of the present revenues 
of the public utility from electricity in the village for taxes, and yet sell 
electricity for 3.5 cents per kilowatt hour. This is the sort of condition 
which leads to exasperation with both public service commissions and 
public utilities. It is only too common. Failure to cure it is bound to 
force more municipal lighting plants. 

Many public utilities are burdened with long transmission lines 
which prevent in many cases the economic sale of electricity. The 
day of the isolated power plant has returned. The large central power 
station which served a large area was an economic necessity some 
years ago but is not today. Averages based on costs determined by 
such a set-up are misleading as to the possibilities of lower rates with a 
municipal plant serving a small community. Studies will frequently 
show today that more central stations are needed. See the article in 
Electrical W orld for April 13, 1935, by Alfred Iddles on “* Planning New 
Capacity.” 

A comparison has been made between small municipal plants and 
small privately owned plants in a large system. Anybody who has had 
the pleasure of comparing some of the latter which are not in a very 
few large systems might reach a different conclusion as to the relative 
efficiency of the small municipal plant. A study, furthermore, of the 
power plants and distribution systems of our largest public utilities 
will show considerable obsolete equipment carried on the books for 
which there is little economic justification. Greater New York has 
several of these plants which should have been extensively remodelled 
or scrapped years ago. 

The attempt has been made to show that the average rates of 
municipal plants are actually higher than those of privately owned 
plants. Many municipal plants, however, (Continued on page 48) 














For forgings that dare not fail— MOLY steels are best 


AIRCRAFT consiruction demands the very utmost in 
steel dependability. ... Forgings get the most metic- 
ulous inspection. Seams or blemishes too small to be 
detected by the naked eye are enough to cause 
rejection. 

Chrome-Molybdenum (SAE 4130x) steel forgings 
have repeatedly proved themselves able to pass the 
most rigid tests with a minimum of rejects. They re- 
duce machining costs as well. 

This characteristic is true of all Molybdenum steels 
used for forgings. ... Reject percentages, material 


costs and labor costs—all are lower, while the quality 
of the forgings is uniformly high. 

Whether or not your forging requirements call for 
close inspection, it will pay you to investigate Moly 
steels. Write for our helpful technical book, “Molyb- 
denum.” On request, we will also gladly put you 
on the mailing list of our news-sheet, “The Moly 
Matrix.” And if you are interested further — in some 
particular ferrous problem, for instance —our experi- 
mental laboratory facilities are at your disposal. 
Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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HE Goodyear COMPASS “4.0” Endless Belt 

pictured here was installed on this heavy 
duty, paper mill beater drive in December, 
1933 on specification by the G.T. M.—Good- 
year Technical Man. The best record of any 
previous belt on this drive had been six 
months’ service—that’s how tough it is! 


Today, nearly three years later, the Goodyear 
COMPASS is still performing faultlessly and 
shows no sign of wear. In all this time it has 
been necessary to move the motor back only 
% inch—striking evidence that COMPASS is 
the most nearly stretchless belt made. 


Let the @} help you 


The economy of a belt 
that gives so much 


ong! 


longer service with so little attention is 
obvious. The secret of COMPASS’ 
amazingly long life on industry’s hardest 
drives is its Goodyear-patented, truly 
endless rope-cord carcass that has no splice, 
the weak spot in other belts—and cor- 
rect application to the job by the G.T.M. 
Why not talk to him about your hard 
drives? Just write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California — or the nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Distributor. 


* * * * 
WHO'LL WIN THE ELECTION? Tune in Goodyear brondcast of Literary Digest 


Presidential Poll, John B. Kennedy, Commentator, NBC Blue Network. 
MONDAY — WEDNESDAY — FRIDAY. See local papers for time 
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As the adjacent drawings show, the big cascade-type x-ray tube is 
attached to the generator in a vertical position and parallel to the in- 
sulating column, the upper end being in contact with the lower side of 
the aluminum terminal, while the lower end projects into an under- 
ground treatment room directly beneath the generator 























GREATER THAN ALL THE AVAILABLE RADIUM 


BOVE are presented the first published drawings of the 
new electrostatic generator, capable of producing 
penetrating short-wave x-rays at a potential of one million 
volts for medical research and treatment of malignant disease, 
which is nearing completion at the Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Hospital in Boston. Announcement of this new tool 
of medical science, which was designed by Professor John G. 
Trump, ’33, of Technology and built under his supervision, was 
made last month by Dr. Richard Dresser of the Huntington 
Hospital. 

The new generator, which is expected to be ready for opera- 

tion this winter, possesses two distinct advantages over 
existing equipment: First, it will make possible the treatment 
of deep-seated malignancy because high-voltage x-rays have 
greater penetrability than low-voltage rays. 
It is expected that many types of malignant 
disease which cannot be treated effectively 
with equipment now in use will yield to 
the more penetrating short-wave rays pro- 
duced by the new machine. 

A second advantage is indicated by ac- 
cumulated evidence that high-voltage x-rays 
are more specific in their action on diseased 
tissue than the relatively low-voltage rays 
now in general use. In this respect the effects 
of high-voltage x-rays are similar to those of 
the gamma rays of radium. The new x-ray 
generator, however, will be capable of pro- 
ducing a greater intensity of these rays 
than the combined output of all the avail- 
able radium in the world. The generator will 
be equipped with current and voltage control 
so that the potential can be regulated over 
the full range from two hundred thousand 
to one million volts. 


The x-ray tube is made up of 20 porcelain sections of about 
12 inches diameter, totaling 10 feet in length. Diaphragms 
are provided between sections to focus the high-speed electron 
stream in its passage from the upper end of the tube to the 
target and also to break up the total potential which must be 
insulated between the two ends of the tube. The base of 
the porcelain assembly is supported by a steel cylinder, which 
projects through the floor of the generator room into the 
treatment room, the arrangement being continuously evacu- 
ated by the high-speed pumping system. The filament as- 
sembly is located on the upper end of the porcelain column 
and is so arranged that replacement of a filament will involve 
only a short interruption in service. 

A demountable, water-cooled target of gold upon which the 
high-speed electrons impinge is attached to 
the bottom of the steel cylinder. Both 
cylinder and target are at ground potential 
and are surrounded by a thick armor of lead 
for shielding against direct radiation. The 
beam of penetrating x-rays emerges through 
a port in the lead shielding in the direction 
of the patient being treated. 

The total power input of about 15 kilo- 
watts required by this x-ray generator is 
small compared with other types of high- 
voltage x-ray installations, and since the 
target is to be at ground potential, it will 
be possible to treat patients with complete 
safety at various distances from the target 
down to the minimum of about one centi- 
meter. Dr. Dresser, who is primarily respon- 
sible for the installation in Huntington 
Memorial Hospital, will have charge of the 
x-ray machine's operation for research and 
treatment. 
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Waves, Waves, Everywhere 
By Puitie M. Morse 


HE study of wave motion may be a matter of ex- 

treme discomfort to the occasional marine trav- 

eler, or a matter of esthetic enjoyment to the re- 
vue spectator, but it is a matter of bread and butter for 
the practicing physicist. To his occasional discourage- 
ment, practically everything he has studied has “gone 
wavy on him.” Since the time of the Greeks it has been 
known that sound is wave motion, but it was not until 
about a hundred years ago that scientists were forced to 
admit that light is also wave motion, and only ten years 
ago was it thrust upon them that all matter is wave mo- 
tion. So it has really become a serious affair. 

It is an annoying affair also, for waves are confound- 
edly slippery things to handle: They spread out so. A 
discrete particle can be tied down and branded, so to 
speak, but a wave cannot be confined in a small space 
for very long, nor can it be distinguished 
easily from other waves. When one finds the 
position of a particle at each instant of time 
— three coérdinates as functions of time — 
the whole story is told; the motion of the 
particle is known. In the case of the wave, 
however, the displacement of each and every 
part of the wave must be found for each in- 
stant of time before we can say that we know 
what the wave is doing. 

Even the engineer is having to struggle 
with problems of wave motion lately. The 
electrical engineer has had his troubles for 
some time with radio transmission and with 
voltage waves on long power lines. Recently, 
the mechanical engineer has begun to be 
bothered. For a long time most mechanical 


The Trend of Affairs 






engineers shunned the study of vibrations of any kind, 
until the increasing speed of machinery and the need for 
reduced weight have forced it on them. Since then, most 
of them have hoped that the vibrating bodies they must 
study would vibrate as a unit, 7.e., as a particle, but this 
wish cannot be satisfied in many cases. The propeller of 
an airplane, for instance, or the gas in the cylinder of a 
gasoline engine, does not vibrate as a whole; each part 
has its own vibration. The motion is wave motion and 
must be treated as such to be understood. 

The work of Professor C. S. Draper, ’26, here at Tech- 
nology has brought out this fact and, in addition, is 
showing how wave studies of vibrating machines can be 
made. Draper’s electromagnetic vibration-microphone, 
his high-speed oscillograph, and the M.I.T. engine 
indicators have clarified the problem of knock or detona- 
tion in a gasoline engine cylinder. They have shown that 
the knock is due to very high intensity standing waves 
of sound, set up in the cylinder by an extra rapid 
combustion of the last bit of fuel there. A 
study of the details of the form of these 
waves, the various frequencies present, and 
so on, makes it possible for him to learn some 
of the properties of the detonating explosions. 
Another field where the Draper vibration 
apparatus has shown its value is in the study 
of the torsional waves in airplane propeller 
shafts. 

Another point of difference between par- 
ticle and wave motion is in the number of 
different resonance frequencies each pos- 
sesses. A particle, vibrating in one direction, 
has only one frequency to which it will re- 
spond strongly — one resonance frequency 
— whereas there are an infinite set of reso- 
nance frequencies for even the simplest sort 
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The Henry Hudson Bridge over the Harlem River in New York, now about to join the magnificent company of escapeways from Manhattan. 
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of waves. This property is utilized in an interesting and 
important study of the intake system of a gasoline en- 
gine, done at Technology by R. H. Boden, *34, under the 
direction of Professor E. S. Taylor, ’24. Their work 
shows that standing waves of sound are set up in the in- 
take system of an engine and that if the length of the 
intake pipe is adjusted so that it resonates to the fre- 
quency of the valve motion, pressure oscillations as 
large as half an atmosphere can occur in the pipe. There 
are a number of proper lengths, corresponding to the 
various resonance frequencies of the wave, each of them 
giving a different form for the fluctuation of pressure at 
the intake valve. In a few of these resonance cases, the 
wave has a supercharging effect, pumping more fuel 
into the cylinder than can ordinarily get in, thereby in- 
creasing the power of the engine. Boden’s work shows 
that a mere alteration of the shape of the standing sound 
waves, by a change in design of the intake system, can 
increase the horse-power output of an engine by as 
much as 15%. It indicates that even the noise in the 
intake of the engine — the squeal of the pig, so to speak 
can be made to do useful work. 

The resonance frequencies of sound in a room affect 
the acoustic properties of the room. If they are irregu- 
larly spaced, more resonances being in one range of fre- 
quency than in another, the room will have poor acous- 
tic qualities. The uniformity of response of the room and 
the amount of reverberation present depend on the 
shape of the room and on the amount and distribution 
of sound-absorbing material on its walls. Studies of these 
properties, so important for broadcast, phonograph- 
recording, and sound-movie studios, are being carried 
on at Technology under the direction of Professor R. 
D. Fay, °17. 

For good radio, phonograph, and talkie reproduction, 
good loud-speakers are necessary. Here again the prop- 
erties of sound waves must be taken into account. Al- 
though loud-speaker horns have been used for some 
time, the exact behavior of the waves inside the horn 
is not yet fully understood. Many acoustical defects 
occur in most horns: The waves pile up in the throat of 
the horns so that their shape is altered; long waves have 
more trouble getting out of the mouth than do short 
ones; both effects producing a distortion of the sound. 
Moreover, once out, the short waves travel straight out 





from the horn in a beam, so that a person standing to 
one side hears only the low-frequency, long-wave parts 
of the sound — a meaningless grumble. Studies of wave 
motion in horns are being made here at Technology: 
experimental studies by Dr. W. M. Hall, °28, and the- 
oretical studies under the direction of Professor J. A. 
Stratton, 23. It is hoped that they will result in im- 
provements in loud-speaker design. 

Although the behavior of waves is annoyingly compli- 
cated, there is one point of simplicity which cecasionally 
consoles the research worker. It is that wave motion in 
one medium behaves the same as wave motion in any 
other medium: Radio waves can be run through pipes 
and radiated out of horns just as sound waves can; elec- 
tron waves scatter from atoms in the same way as light 
waves scatter from the finely ground particles of pig- 
ment in a paint; the calculations concerning the effect 
of sound waves on a ribbon microphone can be utilized 
in the study of the behavior of light as it goes through a 
narrow slit. 

As a consequence, any conclusions drawn from a gen- 
eral study of wave motion can be applied in a very large 
number of fields. Calculations of wave motion of elliptic 
form, carried on by Professor Stratton for the past 
three years, have already been applied by Dr. James B. 
Fisk, 31, to the study of the collisions between electrons 
and the molecules of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
chlorine gases; are being applied by J. E. Freehafer, ’34, 
to the study of sound waves in horns; and will be ap- 
plied to the study of the generation of radio waves, the 
reaction of sound waves on a diaphragm, and the 
scattering of light by colloidal suspensions. 

An unusual and important example of the similarity 
between waves in different media is given by the experi- 
ments of W. L. Barrow, ’29, who is running short-wave 
radio waves through long pipes and out of horns, just 
as though they were sound waves. The radio waves, 
however, travel faster and farther than sound waves, 
and it is possible that piped radio waves will become 
important in long-distance communication. The use of 
horns to direct and concentrate short-wave radio signals 
is another possibility indicated by Barrow’s work. 

These and many other researches at Technology illus- 
trate the general importance of the study of wave mo- 
tion. Scientists and engineers may get wave-sick every 
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now and then, but waves are too important to be 
neglected for long. It is necessary now to utilize even the 
squeal of the pig. 


By Way of Keeping up to Date 


F you do not expect the unexpected,” said Heraclitus, 
“you will not find it; for it is hard to be sought out, 
and difficuit.’’ Here is a ready reference list, drawn from 
The Review’s current file, of what scientists and engi- 
neers have lately announced as a result of their sys- 
tematic expectation of the unexpected. 
@ In Technology’s ceramics laboratory under the direc- 
tion of Professor Frederick H. Norton, °18, has been de- 
veloped a new type of porcelain, the surface of which 
bears beautiful crystals of varying size and color. These 
metallic crystals, which resemble the exquisite patterns 
of frost crystals on a windowpane, are produced by 
newly developed methods of precise temperature control. 
@, It was at the summer conference on spectroscopy and 
color held under the auspices of the Department of 
Physics at Technology that Professor Norton an- 
nounced the new porcelain. Another development re- 
vealed at that time was a method of spectroscopic 
photography in which David Richardson, °35, research 
fellow in physics, found that by moving a photographic 
plate at a constant rate throughout exposure it was pos- 
sible to record the presence of minute traces of elusive 
elements and even to determine in what compounds 
various metals are present. The usual analysis, for ex- 
ample, might detect sodium, iron, or some other ele- 
ment, but would not reveal whether the compound in 
which it was present was a chloride, a nitrate, an oxide, 
or some other form. Richardson’s method makes this 
determination possible, for the width and brightness of a 
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line that reveals the presence of a metal can also be made 
to show the negative radical, the element with which it is 
associated in the compound, under examination. The 
addition of the time dimension makes it possible to 
identify minute traces of an element that would escape 
detection in ordinary methods of analysis. The method 
also gives a more accurate determination of the amount 
of a substance present. 

@, It was at this same conference that Miss Mary Warga 
of the Mellon Institute announced that spectroscopy is 
being used for diagnosis of silicosis, the industrial dis- 
ease caused by the inhalation of silicon. Amounts of 
silicon as low as two parts in a thousand can be detected 
by spectroscopic observation. 

@ Public figures who are subject to the attentions of 
the ubiquitous news photographer and his eye-blinking 
flash lamps may find comfort in the news that a non- 
dazzling photographic flash lamp has been developed. 
A blue dye coating is said to prevent the escape of the 
yellow light to which the eye is most sensitive, but per- 
mits the passage of photographically valuable light. 
If this method is successful, subjects can be photo- 
graphed without their knowledge, a disturbing prospect. 
@, Fire hose treated with the radioactive salts of certain 
rare carth metals is reported to resist mildew perma- 
nently and to be moisture repellent as well as rot- and 
freezeproof. This method, developed by the research 
staff of the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., greatly prolongs the life 
of the hose, it is claimed, and makes careful drying un- 
necessary. Furthermore, strength and flexibility are pre- 
served indefinitely. 

@ Detection of carbon monoxide, the invisible and 
odorless lethal constituent of combustion gases, has long 
been a problem challenging solution. The gas is present 
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Above. Clock-winding on the grand scale. A work- 
man winding Big Ben in London. Left. Unusual 
reflection of the tank of Number 3800, one of Cana- 
dian Pacific’s new giant freight locomotives. The 
image is not of mountains, clouds, and timberland, 
but of steam and smoke from yard engines 
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in the exhausts of internal combustion engines, and ex- 
tremely small concentrations may be dangerous. Prog- 
ress toward solution of the problem in-so-far as aircraft 
are concerned is indicated by an announcement from 
the United States Bureau of Standards that two of its 
research staff, S. H. J. Womack and J. B. Peterson, have 
perfected a light, portable device which gives an audible 
signal when carbon monoxide reaches a dangerous con- 
centration in aircraft cabins. The device embodies a cell 
containing a granular mixture of manganese dioxide 
and copper oxide which changes carbon monoxide into 
-arbon dioxide with generation of heat. The amount 
of the lethal gas is measured by the increase in heat. 
@ The convivial applications of ice and its value for 
the preservation of food quite overshadow many unique 
and unsuspected uses. Because ice expands in the process 
of freezing it has been used as a primitive method of 
splitting rocks, and engineers have used it to support 
heavy loads temporarily. Thus, as the ice melts, a heavy 
piece of machinery or structural member may be low- 
ered into a desired position. 

Solid carbon dioxide, better known perhaps by the 
trade name, Dry Ice, is useful for shrinking metal parts 
so that others may be slipped on for subsequent tight 
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fitting by expansion. By freezing the ground, engineers 
have been able to obtain a temporary firm foundation 
for structural purposes. One of the most recent applica- 
tions of ice is covered by patents on a method of form- 
ing a solid bulkhead of ice in high-pressure gas mains 
to permit tapping for service lines or repairs. By means 
of by-passing, such work may be undertaken without 
interruption of service. 

© The first steam turbine locomotive in this country is 
now under construction for the Union Pacific Railway, 
a leading exponent of comfort and convenience, as well 
as speed, among the awakening Rip Van Winkles of 
rail transportation. The new “power” is to have two 
2,500-horse power steam turbine units operating 
through electrical transmission of power to the driving 
wheels. It is expected to be 20% lighter, horse power for 
horse power, than the conventional, but beloved old- 
fashioned steam locomotive, and even lighter than the 
oil-electric engines now in use on the Union Pacific lines. 
The patrician of power is expected to scuttle along the 
rails at 110 miles an hour with a train burden of 1,000 
tons. General Electric Company is building it. 


Thunder in the Making 


EFORE water droplets are released in the form of 
rain from the sky, they must satisfy rigorous de- 
mands of electrostatic behavior. The study of tiny 
water droplets and bubbles in strong electric fields pro- 
vides a key to the understanding of the tremendous 
power of thunderstorms both in supporting great loads 
of water and in unleashing tremendous stored quantities 
of electrical energy. 

Some preliminary secrets of this double-edged ability 
have been quietly uncovered by Dr. Tonks of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and Professor Zeleny of Yale, 
working quite independently. The relation of water- 
drop size to the electric field intensity is of considerable 
importance in connection with thunderstorm develop- 
ment and experiment, rounding out the program of 
photographing and recording lightning bolts. Experi- 
mentally one finds that in bubbles or drops of water 
may be stored great quantities of electric charge. At a 
certain critical voltage, the bubble will be set into vio- 
lent oscillation and finally will burst. Just before this 
happens, however, the droplet becomes conical shaped 
and ejects little droplets, at which time there is a large 
electrical current flowing outward. Similarly, if a drop 
falls into an electric field, it is elongated to something 
like the shape of a needle, or if it is too large, it may look 
more ellipsoidal or egg shaped. Drops which are three to 
four times their equatorial diameter are either on the 
threshold of instability or are well along in the process 
of disruption. After the electric discharge has taken 
place, however, the drop may resume its normal shape 
in a sort of periodic cycle, while the electricity is con- 
tinuously gathered together to form the eventual vio- 
lent bolt of lightning. 

For many years meteorologists have known how small 
drops could coalesce to form larger drops which would 
be heavy enough finally to start falling by their weight. 
In the case of most thunderstorms, however, the electri- 
cal forces involved are far greater on the average than 
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Beauty in the labo- 
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the mere gravity effect of the little particles. Experi- 
ments by Professor Zeleny have shown that many, if 
not all, of the peculiar characteristics of thunderstorms 
may be due to the remarkable physical properties of 
water, which exhibits the largest surface tension and 
dielectric constant of all liquids and yet which is in 
reality the most common and simple of all chemical 
substances. 


Synthetic Atmospheres 


By Paut ConEeNn 


HE vast cloud of greenish-yellow chlorine that 

swept across the Ypres salient on April 22, 1915, did 
more than introduce a new terror to warfare. It, and the 
more deadly gases that followed, sent thousands of 
soldiers to the hospitals, gasping for breath. To aid their 
damaged, laboring lungs, easy prey to pulmonary dis- 
sases, doctors made some of these casualties breathe 
atmospheres rich in oxygen, thus initiating one of the 
most important of recent advances in medicine — oxy- 
gen therapy. The use of the oxygen tent and related ap- 
paratus is, however, but one practical application — al- 
though at present the most important one — resulting 
from the study of the intriguing, almost unexplored 
field of artificial atmospheres. 

Man ean live for weeks without food, days without 
water, minutes without air. Yet because the normal at- 
mosphere is so ubiquitous and so well adapted to our 
needs — or, rather, because we are so well adapted to 
the atmosphere — there was little necessity, aside from 
medical needs, for improving on nature until man left 
the surface of the earth and began to explore the upper 
reaches of the sky and the lower reaches of the sea. 
Then, too, the tremendous growth of air conditioning 
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has served to concentrate interest on the gases sur- 
rounding us and the effect of possible variations in com- 
position. 

Some unusual data and one important conclusion re- 
garding synthetic atmospheres are contained in a paper 
recently presented to the American Society of Chemical 
Engineers by Dr. J. W. Hershey. All pure gases are in- 
variably fatal to life, and that includes oxygen. Ex- 
perimenting with white mice over a 12-year period, Dr. 
Hershey found that these animals will live in pure oxy- 
gen from two to six days. The limit for human beings 
has not yet been determined, but concentrations of over 
60% at sea level are soon harmful to lung tissue. Mice 
can exist in hydrogen from two to 36 minutes; in nitrogen, 
six; in argon, three; in helium, two minutes, 40 seconds. 

The rodents react normally or better than normally 
to an atmosphere consisting of 79% helium and 21% 
oxygen. Improvement can be noticed as the oxygen 
content is increased to 50%. When argon is substituted 
for the helium in the 79% to 21% mixture, the mice do 
not survive so well, but by increasing the oxygen content 
to 25%, normal life is obtained. From this work the 
doctor concludes that synthetic atmospheres may be 
created which challenge the superiority of the earth’s 
atmosphere in supporting life. 

Before the great number of practical applications for 
special atmospheres is discussed, a number of questions 
rise to one’s mind. Why, for instance, the difference in 
the times which the pure gases take to kill? Why should 
the inert element in the mixture have any effect on the 
animals breathing it? Some inkling regarding the an- 
swer to the second question may be obtained from the 
fairly complete knowledge which physicians have about 
the action of oxygen and carbon dioxide on animals 
with lungs. (Their information regarding the rare gases 
is close to nil.) 
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Normal air contains, by volume, about 79% nitrogen, 
21% oxygen, and 0.04% carbon dioxide. Less well 
known is the fact that the air in our lungs normally con- 
tains 5.6% carbon dioxide. If this percentage increases, 
the rate of breathing increases, and vice versa. By re- 
moving this gas from the lungs, or even by reducing it 
below a certain level, it is possible to make an animal 
die from lack of oxygen without its even making an ef- 
fort to breathe. It is common practice to stimulate the 
breathing of persons who have ceased to breathe, or 
who breathe lightly, by administering carbon dioxide. 
Since it is a respiratory-center stimulant, it has been 
suggested that, paradoxical as it may sound, carbon 
dioxide should be breathed when mountain climbing or 
flying at high altitudes. Tests on mountain climbers 
show that only two to five per cent of carbon dioxide by 
volume need be inhaled and that such inhalation per- 
mits a smaller rise in blood pressure and less strain on 
heart and lungs than the breathing of normal air. 
Mountain and air sickness is also benefited by such 
treatment. 

It is important to notice in this connection that 
recent tests show helium to have a decided effect on 
the respiration centers, although the effect is not or- 
dinarily noticeable because helium forms only one part 
in 200,000 of normal air. 

But helium has two other properties that make it a 
valuable constituent of synthetic atmospheres, particu- 
larly under high pressures, as in deep-sea diving and in 
caisson work and in certain pathological applications. 
Helium has a coefficient of solubility that is only one 
half that of nitrogen. Bends, that extremely painful and 
dangerous disease that sometimes afflicts divers and 
caisson workers, is caused by gases, absorbed by the 
blood under pressure, forming in bubbles in the arteries 
as the pressure is too suddenly released and supersatura- 
tion is produced. The use of helium may lessen this dan- 
ger and in 1923 a patent was issued in the United States 
based on the use by workers under pressure of an at- 
mosphere consisting of helium and oxygen. 

Helium is also a very light gas, having only one 
seventh the density of nitrogen. A mixture of 80% he- 
lium and 20% oxygen has, therefore, only one third the 
weight of a comparable volume of air. It was felt that an 
atmosphere with such a property would be of value in 
treating cases of asthma and obstructive growths in the 
breathing passages, as its lightness would decrease the 
effort of breathing. Tests have shown the soundness of 
this idea and have indicated that the best proportion is 
65% to 70% helium, the remainder, oxygen. Hydrogen 
cannot be used because of the danger of explosions. 

From the list of illnesses now treated with the oxygen 
tent — almost every one involving difficult breathing or 
oxygen want — there may be gathered an impression of 
the potential use of synthetic atmospheres in medicine. 
Diseases of the lungs, heart, and circulation system are 
thus treated. Certain mental diseases are benefited by 
oxygen therapy. Some dementia praecox patients may 
have lucid intervals for as long as 20 minutes when 
treated with special oxygen-nitrogen-carbon-dioxide 
mixtures, suggesting that dementia praecox is tied up 
with a condition resulting from a deficiency of blood in 
the brain. 
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The oxygen tent is of value in many cases of 
poisoning, particularly when morphine, strychnine, 
carbon monoxide, and anesthetics are involved. Another 
application is in cases of acute alcoholic coma. The oxy- 
gen tent and other treatment generally allow the 
patient to leave the hospital after a few hours in — 
using the physicians’ phrase — “‘a fairly sober condi- 
tion.” The healing of wounds, obstetrics, and post-opera- 
tive conditions are other fields for this technique. In the 
usual oxygen tent, the oxygen is kept at from 40% to 
60% while the carbon dioxide is not allowed to rise over 
4.5%. 

When it is considered that mines are growing deeper, 
deep-sea work more frequent, and that regular passen- 
ger flights in the substratosphere are a probability of 
the not-too-distant future, the importance of, and the 
necessity of understanding the action of, artificial at- 
mospheres grows more apparent. 


The Power Conference in Retrospect 


ERTAIN debonairly written and superficially in- 

formed press reports of the Third World Power 
Conference have created the impression that the great 
September meeting in Washington was fraught with 
propaganda, torn by dissension, and indifferently at- 
tended even by the official delegates themselves. In- 
vestigation among delegates convinces us that these 
reports were, in the main, exaggerated, and that the Con- 
ference was, in fact, one of the most successful discussions 
ever held of public utility policy and of the engineering, 
economic, and managerial aspects of power. The ques- 
tion of private versus public ownership was brought 
into the clear daylight of honest speech, and both repre- 
sentatives of the government and of the utilities en- 
deavored, and with success, to keep the discussion on a 
high plane. Their motto, it might be said, was “do as 
adversaries do in law, Strive mightily, but eat and drink 
as friends.” 

One part of the Conference that did not receive ade- 
quate recognition, except from enthusiastic participants, 
was the series of technical study tours which were or- 
ganized under the direction of Maurice Holland, °16, 
who has been so adept in handling the industrial tours 
of the National Research Council. These tours made 
it unnecessary to set up physical exhibits before the 
national Conference, and they made it possible for 
small groups of technical authorities in all the fields 
basic to the Conference to see industrial America at 
work, to observe the advances in technology under ac- 
tual operating conditions, and to observe the advances 
in American practice in company with their American 
colleagues interested in the same fields. The round-table 
conferences that took place as the trips progressed were 
well handled and highly profitable to those who par- 
ticipated. 

Taken together, these tours were a novel and valu- 
able contribution to the technique of handling inter- 
national engineering conferences, and were, we hasten 
to add, a pleasure to those institutions and companies 
who had the opportunity to entertain them, as our ex- 
perience at Technology with one group amply demon- 
strated. 




















New Objectives for Technology 


The Program, Requiring $12,500,000, for Student Welfare and 
Educational Expansion Approved by the Corporation Last Month 


By Kart T. Compron 


EpirortaL Note. The Review presents below an abridgment 
of President Compton's stirring report to the Corporation 
outlining the needs and opportunities with which the Institute 
finds itself confronted. In later issues we will present detailed 
plans for the various projects, but enough is included below to 
confirm President Compton’s remark that **some of these op- 
portunities show such promise that their neglect would be no 
less than educational sabotage.” 


ERHAPS the most striking feature of the Insti- 

tute’s record during the depression has been the 

fact that it has made no call on Alumni for financial 
support, nor has it undertaken any fund-raising cam- 
paign. Its attitude has been that during this time when 
its Alumni and friends were having their own difficul- 
ties, it should make every possible effort to handle its 
own situation through careful administration and even 
if necessary through personal sacrifices by members of 
its organization. To do this, it has had to forego, for 
some five or six years, the active prosecution of many 
important projects which have long been contemplated 
or which have arisen during this period. 

In my judgment, the future vigorous and healthy 
growth of the Institute depends upon the finding of some 
means whereby these intellectual babies, among which 
are undoubtedly embryonic developments of large im- 
portance in the future, may be nourished and developed 
to healthy maturity. The Institute is in somewhat the 
position of an athlete who has undergone a severe course 
of training and is now at the peak of condition to per- 
form. I wish to outline those directions in which, in 
my judgment, the growth and effectiveness of the In- 
stitute can most advantageously be extended. 

Plunging boldly and immediately to the heart of the 
matter, I present my considered estimate that a capital 
sum of $12,500,000 or its equivalent in annual income is 
the financial measure of those needs and opportunities 
which are so urgent that delay in fulfilling them will 
cause real retrogression in the educational program. 

In contrast with ordinary universities, M.I.T.’s edu- 
cational program involves intensive laboratory work in 
nearly every course. Its type of education is therefore 
inherently more expensive than education of the ordi- 
nary collegiate grade. Furthermore, its established 
position of leadership in the field of scientific and techno- 
logical education carries a definite responsibility for 
maintaining this position. This can be done only by 
maintaining a staff of such high quality, laboratories of 
such adequate equipment, and an active program of 
creative work of such value and distinction as to make 
this institution the place above all others to which a 
gifted student will wish to come for a type of training 
and inspiration which is unexcelled. 


(15) 


Increasing emphasis on postgraduate work is one of 
the reasons for need of new facilities. Practically speak- 
ing, graduate work in engineering was almost negligible 
in the period before the erection of our present educa- 
tional plant. Graduate work in science did exist but only 
to a small fraction of its present importance. The plant, 
conceived as it was with great generosity and remark- 
able vision and in spite of additions, has nevertheless 
become inadequate to the demands now made upon it by 
increased enrollment, graduate work, and_ research. 
This increase in postgraduate education and research is 
the Institute’s answer and is industry’s demand to meet 
the problem of ever increasing technical specialization. 
Not only are students with postgraduate training more 
readily employable than those without it, but in some 
branches of engineering and nearly all branches of 
science it is now very difficult even to get a start in a 
career without such training. The Institute’s leadership 
in the field of technological education therefore depends, 
in a very important manner, upon its leadership in 
postgraduate training and research. 

There is still another general argument for the pro- 
gram which I propose. This rests upon the opportunity 
which this institution has, to perform an exceedingly 
important type of public service after a manner which 
no institution has ever yet approached. My belief in the 
possibility of an enhanced value of the Institute to the 
public is based on careful study of its potentialities of 
staff, equipment, and organization. The educational 
program requires a staff which includes experts in almost 
every aspect of science and engineering. Thus there is 
available for attack on any problem a closely knit, 
cobperating group with wider range of technical experi- 
ence and approach than can be found probably in any 
other organization in the world. Because of the teaching 
program, therefore, this framework of a research organi- 
zation is already provided. I can imagine no investment 
for public welfare so likely to secure large returns as one 
which would permit the latent creative powers of this 
institution to become really active. 

Let me turn now to some of the specific details of this 
program. It is comprised of two parts: the one having 
primarily to do with educational activities, and the 
other having to do primarily with student welfare. It 
would be a mistake, I think, to seek to further either one 
to the exclusion of the other. They are both necessary to 
the Institute’s effective operation. 


STUDENT WELFARE 


Dormitories. Well aware of the proper reluctance of 
the Corporation to put money into buildings unless need 
of them is really acute, I nevertheless believe that the 
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present dormitory situation can almost be said to have 
reached that stage. At any rate I am convinced that an 
addition to the Institute’s dormitory accommodations 
would be an asset in the educational process, a relief to 
the students, and would be economically justified. These 
are the facts: Our three dormitory groups, with total 
capacity of 625, were filled just before the depression. 
During the early part of the depression occupancy 
decreased, until in 1932-1933 there were as many as 74 
vacancies. This was an economic loss and detrimental to 
morale. At this point the older dormitory group was 
converted into a Graduate House, well furnished with 
attractive appointments which would promote social 
intercourse between graduate students specializing in 
the various fields. 

This plan was immediately successful and even at the 
point of lowest registration in 1934-1935 the dormitories 
were again filled. The next year there was a waiting list 
of rather distressing proportions. This year every avail- 
able room in the Graduate House has been engaged since 
last April and there was a disappointed waiting list of 
123 on the opening day of this fall term. Every one of 
these men could have been advantageously settled in a 
dormitory, if space had been available. When the In- 
stitute opened, there was a waiting list of over 200 for 
the undergraduate dormitories, every such dormitory 
room having been leased since before July 1. This under- 
graduate group will be somewhat reduced by transfer to 
fraternity houses and by withdrawals from the Institute, 
but a conservative estimate based on past experience 
indicates that out of these 200 undergraduates, approxi- 
mately 100 could be housed if accommodations were 
available. Taking these two groups together, it is evi- 
dent that there is a present unsatisfied real demand of at 
least 200 students for dormitory rooms. We may reason- 
ably expect this number to grow rather than diminish in 
the next few years, even though the plan of stabilization 
of enrollment is continued. 

There is undoubted advantage in having a waiting 
list. This enhances the value of the dormitories in the 
eyes of the student body and strengthens the hands of 
those students and administrative officers who have 
responsibility for administering discipline in the dormi- 
tories. Nevertheless I feel that we should be safe in 
providing dormitory accommodations for at least 100 
more students. 

To provide this dormitory accommodation would 
require an expenditure of about $500,000. At the present 
low rate of interest on invested funds I believe that the 
Corporation might well consider the advisability of 
putting $500,000 into a new dormitory, with the reason- 
able expectation of a net return from rental equal to the 
equivalent investment income. 

Recreational and Extracurricular Activities. The desira- 
bility of an extension to the Walker Memorial and of a 
new gymnasium is so well recognized by every one in 
touch with student life that no defense of these items is 
needed. 

My recommendations would be that we count on 
something of the order of $1,000,000 as required to 
provide one or the other of these two facilities for stu- 
dent welfare and that a careful study be made to de- 
termine which of the two is more urgent. I do not believe 
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that we would be justified at this time in attempting to 
provide both the extension to Walker Memorial and a 
new gymnasium in view of the additional demands for 
funds which will be described in the following outline of 
the needs of our educational program. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Above any other need of our educational program I 
would place the need of fluid funds for research, not 
permanently assigned to any particular field of archi- 
tecture, science, or engineering, but free for use as 
opportunity offers to aid the development of ideas and 
programs of unusual promise as they arise. The six-year 
period of grant, totalling $170,000, from the Rockefeller 
Foundation gave an illustration of the great value of a 
fund of this type. Three hundred and eight scientific 
publications have already come out of the research made 
possible by this grant, and probably 200 more are still to 
come. It is in no inconsiderable degree that this fund is 
responsible for the enhanced prestige and valuable out- 
put of research from our scientific departments during 
the last few years. I shall postpone consideration of 
this item until the other items have been presented. 

Fellowships. We need $60,000 a year for additional 
fellowships of special types. I should not wish to base 
this need on the competition between institutions for 
students and particularly graduate students of the very 
highest ability, although this is one factor in the situa- 
tion. Ideally we should draw these students, not by 
fellowships, but by offering an educational opportunity 
so fine that the students will come to take advantage of 
it, if they can, and the Technology Loan Fund will help 
them. It is a practical fact, however, that a fellowship 
program, wisely administered, can be a most significant 
educational asset. Some of our sister institutions have 
instituted exceptional fellowship programs with excel- 
lent results. For example, we recall the new fellowship 
program instituted at Harvard University and, earlier, 
the fine group of fellowships at Princeton University 
which was in no small part responsible for Dean 
West’s success in building there a graduate school of 
first rank. 

Fellowships, however, should not be looked upon as a 
means of purchasing or subsidizing students or of build- 
ing up the scholastic team by methods which, so it is 
said, are sometimes employed for the recruiting of 
athletes. Rather should fellowships be considered prima- 
rily as prizes and incentives, or as providing opportunity 
for study and investigation of problems of exceptional 
interest. The winner of a fellowship is encouraged and 
assisted along his professional career. The fellowship 
system creates in the minds of students and the public 
generally a high appreciation of scholarship. The Insti- 
tute is fortunate in having some half-dozen fellowships 
which carry more than a portion of the tuition charge 
and which are of the distinguished character desired, 
but this number should be largely increased. 

To raise our fellowship and scholarship program to an 
adequate level would require annually at least $60,000 or 
the income from a capital investment of $1,500,000.* 


* The details of the proposed fellowship and scholarship program 
will appear in a later issue of The Review. 
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Wind Tunnel. Airplane speeds have increased so 
rapidly that the Institute’s wind tunnel, built in 1923, is 
already obsolete except for instructional and a limited 
number of experimental purposes. The wind velocity 
and size of models which can be employed in this tunnel 
fall below the useful range for studying and designing 
present-day airplanes, and the degree of obsolescence 
will rapidly increase. The Institute had the first course in 
Aeronautical Engineering in America and the first wind 
tunnel; it has a notable record of achievement and an 
able staff in this field. Lack of this modern facility 
should not be allowed to relegate the department to an 
inferior and less effective position. Eastern airplane and 
propeller manufacturers are eager to have a satisfactory 
wind tunnel on the East Coast and have promised to 
assist in supporting the operation of such a wind tunnel 
by contract for experimental work with suitable provi- 
sion for overhead charges. 

A unique design of wind tunnel is planned, which will 
gain the advantages of a very large tunnel with enor- 
mous wind velocity through the expedient of operating 
at an adjustable air pressure within the tunnel. By this 
means the cost of a satisfactory tunnel can be brought 
down to $125,000. Aided by the vigorous study and 
report of last year’s Visiting Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Aeronautical Engineering, pledges have been 
received for a substantial portion of the cost of this wind 
tunnel and it is much to be hoped that the balance of the 
fund may be secured during the current year. 

Towing Tank. In a somewhat analogous category with 
the wind tunnel is the need of a model towing tank for 
the Department of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering. This has long been a subject of intense 
interest to the Institute, dating back at least to the time 
when the late President Stratton and John R. Freeman, 
°76, made intensive studies and preparations for the 
installation of a combined hydraulic laboratory and 
towing tank. Unfortunately, circumstances have thus 
far prevented the consummation of their well-laid plans. 

Much of the most valuable recent work on hull design 
of ships and in the scientific study of the phenomena of 
ships afloat has been done with the aid of towing tanks 
which are much smaller and less expensive than the tank 
which was recently projected for the Institute. Encour- 
aged by this fact, and convinced that a department of 
naval architecture and marine engineering so prominent 
as the Institute’s should not be handicapped by lack of 
this essential piece of equipment for teaching and re- 
search, favorable consideration has recently been given 
to the advantages which would be offered by a small 
tank costing perhaps $35,000. 

High-Voltage Laboratory. Significant opportunities 
would be opened up in our teaching and research 
program by the provision of suitable facilities for 
experimental and developmental work in the field of 
high-voltage electricity. In this, both the Electrical 
Engineering and Physics Departments are intensely in- 
terested. There are definite industrial trends toward the 
use of ever higher voltage; there are many important 
practical problems to be solved and a great virgin field 
for scientific and industrial pioneering. The physicist is 
especially interested in the use of high voltage to explore 
the inner nuclei of atoms — those tiny citadels which 
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for centuries withstood the efforts of the alchemists. 
This new field may well prove to be as far reaching in its 
scientific and practical influence as were those fields 
which were opened up by the discovery of the electron a 
generation ago. The Institute is now in the unique posi- 
tion of having on its staff probably the most competent 
men in the world in fundamental aspects of the high- 
voltage field, and it is also in the position of having 
developed the equipment for producing direct current of 
ten times higher voltage than any which has hitherto 
been achieved. All of this opens up a very large field for 
research and for thesis work by graduate students, 
provided the necessary facilities can be secured. 

While the estimates are not yet complete, it appears 
that a reasonably active prosecution of this program will 
require the construction of some $340,000 worth of 
buildings and equipment and an annual operating 
budget of $50,000, or the income from $1,250,000. This 
figure, while large, is exceedingly small in relation to the 
value of some of the industrial possibilities in the high- 
voltage program. 

Biological Engineering. We suggest the name of bio- 
logical engineering because, whenever the practical 
applications of a science develop to the point at which 
there is a systematic method for applying the science to 
practical problems, we call this a branch of engineering. 
Within the memory of our staff, a certain technique of 
applying chemistry and engineering to industrial prob- 
lems led to the creation at the Institute of a new art, 
chemical engineering, which has become one of the most 
active and important branches of applied science. I 
would suggest that the same success and development 
may well follow a strong attempt to center here a 
practical approach to biological and medical problems, 
involving the coéperative effort of biologists, physicists, 
chemists, and engineers, and coérdinating the back- 
ground of interest in these fields which we now find, 
partly for historical reasons and partly from natural 
development, throughout the Institute. 

The need is for a laboratory costing, with equipment, 
about $750,000, together with some $80,000, or the 
income from $2,000,000, for annual support of opera- 
tions. One purpose of this income is to provide addi- 
tional members of the staff who are leaders in various 
aspects of biophysics, biochemistry, and food technol- 
ogy, and a small group of expert chemists, physicists, 
and engineers selected to work in this field. The labora- 
tory might well be named the “Sedgwick Memorial 
Laboratory,” and a start has been made by admirers and 
former colleagues of Professor Sedgwick to raise funds 
for some memorial to him. 

The rather desperate crowding of the existing educa- 
tional buildings is an additional argument for the pro- 
posed new building. Since the early 1920's, the number 
of undergraduate students in biology has increased 
fourfold and the number of graduate students tenfold, 
with almost no opportunity for expansion of quarters. 
The Department of Biology and Public Health has 
probably become the most congested and inadequately 
housed department in the institution. If, however, it 
could be moved to new quarters, the Electrical Engi- 
neering Department, which is one of the other two most 
crowded departments, could (Continued on page 46) 





SEVEN THOUSAND MILES FOR THESE... 


and other similar photographs journeyed 22 people and seven tons of astronomical instruments. And with good reason, 
for solar eclipses provide, through such records as these, data that scientists cannot obtain in their puny terrestrial 
laboratories. The spectrogram reproduced below is but one of some 3,500 cryptic records that the Harvard-M.I.T. 
Eclipse Expedition obtained in Russia last June and that, when analyzed, may solve some of the mysteries of the 
sun’s corona. 

A coronal telescope caught the picture shown above of the corona at totality. The brightness of this corona was 50 
to 100 times greater than that of the full moon, whereas in previous eclipses the highest recorded intensity was about 
equal to that of the full moon. 

















“FINGERPRINTS OF THE ELEMENTS” 


The crescents in these spectrograms are spectral lines coming from the edge of the sun, and the two big crescents in the serics above represent 
calcium. This spectrogram was taken at the beginning of tc tality: the one on the oppesite page. as the mcon was moving off. In the latter the 
circle represents green light emitted from the coronal ring 


Kiclipse in Ak Bulak 


The Hecvend- hi T. Expedition to Russia Reports on Its 


Experiences and Results 


By Donacp H. MENZEL AND Joseru C. Boyce 


HIS is an account, the first comprehensive official 

one, of the expedition that last spring carried 13 

men (note the number), 9 women, and seven tons 
of instruments to the astonished village of Ak Bulak in 
Soviet Central Asia to observe for 117 seconds, weather 
permitting, the total eclipse of the sun on June 19. A 
year or so of study must precede any formal scientific 
publication of results, but it is possible now to suggest 
the extent to which we were successful in obtaining 
data, to describe our experiences in the U.S.S.R., and to 
detail a notable example of generous assistance to science 
by friends in this country and Russia. 

M.1.T. coéperated with the Harvard Observatory in 
the expedition and our mutual objectives were the study 
of the spectra of the chromosphere and corona with as 
good spectrographs as we could beg, borrow, or build 
and an investigation, by our communication engineer- 
ing colleagues, of the effect of the eclipse on radio trans- 
mission. The unexpected gift and loan of a coronal tel- 
escope and an illumination meter gave opportunity for 
additional observations not originally planned. 

The design of the spectrographs presented a number 
of interesting engineering problems. Rigidity had to be 
obtained without loss of portability and some of the 
instruments had to be mounted on a polar axis so as to 
follow the motion of the sun across the sky. Where 
previous eclipse expeditions had relied mainly on 
wooden construction, it seemed to us that light metal 
alloys would meet the requirements even better. The 
Dow Chemical Company of Midland, Mich., was asked 
to help us and responded most generously by offering to 
fabricate the spectrograph frames and mountings out of 
Dowmetal, their light-weight alloy composed approxi- 
mately of 96% magnesium and four per cent aluminum. 
We had borrowed, from our own institutions and else- 
where, a total of six diffraction gratings, and one set of 
prisms, which made possible the construction of seven 
spectrographs. A frame sufficiently rigid for one spectro- 
graph is sure to be strong enough to bear the weight of 
several. Taking advantage of this fact, we designed a 
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multiple eclipse spectrograph, in which the component 
parts of four separate grating spectrographs were carried 
within one box. The box was pivoted in a sort of fork or 
cradle to permit adjustment to the sun’s declination and 
the cradle, in turn, was mounted on a polar axis. The 
axis was fitted with a clock drive for following the sun’s 
motion. Because of its fourfold capacity, we dubbed 
this multiple spectrograph the “quadruped.” The 
prisms which, with lens and camera, formed another 





A SIGN IN THE SKY 


. the Russians called it, for the corona in this eclipse fortui- 
tously assumed the form of a five-pointed star, the Soviet national 
emblem. This photograph, taken with a Zeiss Contcx camera 
with telephoto lens, clearly shows the star pattern. It is unfortu- 
nate that the reproduction gives no idea of the delicate coloring, 
the lavender shades of the prominences, the frosty pattern of the 
coronal streamers as they rose two million miles above the surface 

of the sun and shaded off into the blue-black sky 














WHILE ON LOCATION 
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. thus posed the leaders of the expedition, who are also the authors of the accompanying text: Left. Dr. Donald H. Menzel of Harvard 
University, who was in charge of the expedition. Right. Dr. Joseph C. Boyce of M.1.7., who assisted him. Dr. Menzel, who stands beside 


the six-camera “ snowplow~ 


spectrograph, were mounted in a Dowmetal case on top 
of the quadruped. For the two gratings remaining, a 
double spectrograph was designed in which compactness 
was sacrificed to wide spectral range. This double spec- 
trograph, whose V shaped appearance gave it the name 
of the “snowplow,” instead of being pivoted on a polar 
axis was set on stationary piers and received sunlight 
reflected from the moving mirror of a coelostat. 

These spectrographs, after being constructed in Mid- 
land, were shipped to Cambridge where a room large 
enough to receive them was found in one of the mechani- 
cal engineering laboratories at Technology. Meanwhile 
lens and grating holders, some of the cameras, and other 
auxiliary equipment had been built in the M.LT. 
physics shop under the able direction of Mr. Walter 
Kallenbach, chief mechanic. After preliminary adjust- 
ment, the instruments were taken apart and, with 





Those Who Went 


The personnel of the expedition included: Dr. D. H. 
Menzel of the Harvard Observatory, leader, and Mrs. 
Menzel; Dr. J. C. Boyce of the Physics Department at 
M.1L.1T.; Miss Henrietta H. Swope, Mrs. Emily Hughes 
Boyce, and Henry Hemmendinger of the Harvard 
Observatory; Paul King, J. A. Pierce, Harner Selvidge, 
VL-A, °32, and E. P. York of the Cruft Laboratory, 
Harvard; Jackson H. Cook, VI-C, ’36; Dr. W. R. Brode 
of Ohio State University and Mrs. Brode; Dr. R. d’E. 
Atkinson of Rutgers University and Mrs. Atkinson; 
A. E. Benfield, VIII, °34, now a research student in 
geophysics at Cambridge, England, and Mrs. Benfield; 
Dr. 1. C. Gardner of the National Bureau of Standards 
and Mrs. Gardner; Dr. Clyde Fisher, director of the 
Hayden Planetarium of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City; Miss Catherine Still- 
man of the Vassar College faculty; and Miss M. O’L. 
Crowe of Albany, N. Y. 














spectrograph. holds in his hands a skull unearthed on the bot and that, in lieu of any identification, was affec- 
tionately dubbed ) orick, alas 


additional equipment and supplies, packed for the long 
journey. Our eighth spectrograph, kindly lent to us by 
Bausch and Lomb, was shipped by them directly to the 
boat. This large laboratory instrument, with quartz 
prism, was fitted with a lithium-fluoride lens that formed 
an image of the sun on the slit of the spectrograph. This 
lens was ground from a large single crystal grown in the 
George Eastman Research Laboratory by Professor 
D. C. Stockbarger, °19. Owing to the peculiar physical 
properties of lithium fluoride, simple lenses made of this 
substance are very nearly achromatic. 

The radio equipment employed to record the effect 
of the eclipse on the ionosphere was designed and built 
in the Cruft Laboratory at Harvard, under the direc- 
tion of Professor H. R. Mimno. The height of the region 
that reflects radio waves depends on the frequency and 
also changes from night to day. Equipment was used 
for measuring the time interval elapsing between the 
sending of a pulse upward and the returning of the echo. 
Since the speed of the signal is known, the effective 
heights of the reflective layers can be calculated. These 
measures were carried out at two fixed frequencies by 
one set of apparatus while another set operated at 
frequencies varied continuously over a wide range. 

In Russia, the members of the expedition were guests 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Freight rates 
were cut and the Academy arranged for Intourist to 
provide us as far as possible with first-class rail and hotel 
accommodations at the regular third-class price. Dr. 
B. P. Gerasimovié, director of the Poulkova Observa- 
tory in Leningrad, who made arrangements for all the 
foreign expeditions (totaling 70 scientists) in the coun- 
try, did everything in his power to facilitate our work. 
We were particularly fortunate that our choice of an 
observing site at Ak Bulak, Kazakstan, in Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia coincided with that of his own Poulkova expe- 
dition. In making this selection, we were influenced by 
the favorable weather record even though the sun was 
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not so high in the sky as at certain stations farther east. 
Ak Bulak, which appears on but few maps, is a small 
town located on the Orenburg-Tashkent railway line 
between Iletsk and Aktyubinsk. 

The advance guard of the party left Moscow one 
evening early in May in the combination sleeping and 
dining car that was to be our home for the next seven 
weeks. The car was attached to the Tashkent express 
with two of our freight cars hooked on behind. The 
third freight car followed one day later. Very early on 
the third morning after leaving Moscow, our cars were 
deposited on a siding at our destination where we found 
the President of the local soviet waiting to greet us. His 
friendly act was typical of the treatment we received at 
the hands of all of the officials we met. As occasion arose 
this friendliness was matched by practical assistance, 
whenever we needed it. At times this help was rendered 
in a manner that was rather unexpected and puzzling 
to us, unaccustomed to Soviet methods and oriental 
psychology — but the assistance was nonetheless effec- 
tive. 

The population of Ak Bulak is 9,000, divided about 
equally between European Russians, who have come in 
since the railroad was built early in the century, and 
the native Kazaks, who are obviously of Mongolian 
origin. The people live in whitewashed adobe houses 
built along wide, and for the most part dusty streets. 
Separate schools are maintained for the two races, in 
line with the Soviet policy of encouraging minority 
groups to keep their own languages. The railroad station 
and yards now dominate the town, but various incidents 
kept reminding us that the railroad had only recently 
replaced the caravan. 

The local farms use modern tractors, but the fuel for 
these machines is hauled from the station in camel- 
powered wagons. The surrounding country is semiarid 
and treeless, although trees are now being cultivated 
in the district. A special siding was built near the station 
for our car, Ordinarily the siding was disconnected from 
the main-line tracks, but when a car was to be moved a 
gang of men merely pulled up the main rails and bent 
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NOT NECESSARY 
. . « because the Russian food was excellent, but it 
made a good picture. The bread sawer is Henry 
Hemmendinger of the Harvard Observatory 


. is Miss Henrietta Swope and exchang- 
ing pleasantries with her, the Russian host, 
Dr. B. P. Gerasimovié 


THE QUADRUPED 
. or four-in-one multiple eclipse spectrograph, probably the 
largest eclipse spectrograph ever built 


them around to join those of the siding. Then, after the 
car had been shifted, rails were restored to their original 
places. In addition to the car we had brought with us 
from Moscow, a baggage car served as a laboratory for 
the radio receiving equipment. Later on, as more people 
arrived, a second sleeping car was added. One room of 
the local bath house, which was put at our disposal every 
third afternoon, contained a real enameled bathtub 
sent from Moscow for our special benefit. The tub was 
installed in a somewhat unusual manner that in no way 
impaired its use. Large pipes supplied ample hot and 
cold water to faucets on the wall a foot or so above the 
tub. Imagine our surprise when, on withdrawing the 
large wooden plug from the drain, we found the contents 
of the tub pouring out on our feet, all over the cement 
floor, and finally running off through a hole in the corner. 

The work of setting up the astronomical instruments 
proceeded smoothly. We were located on a hilltop nine 
miles from town and went back and forth in a Russian- 
built Ford. Since certain adjust- (Continued on page 36) 
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. . . prompted by radio conversa- 
tions reached the expedition with 
such varied addresses as shown 
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Fiscal 1935-1936 


T the October 14 meeting of the Corporation, 
Treasurer Horace S. Ford presented his annual 
report on the financial condition of the Institute. 

For the third year in succession, it appears that Tech- 
nology has lived within its budgeted income without 
falling back on its Salaries Reserve Fund, deductions for 
which were continued through January but returned in 
full on June 1. 

There was a balance resulting from operation of 
$4,614.69. There were also credits from the results of 
previous years’ operations amounting to $4,021.67. These 
items, applied to the Institute’s 
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Endowment Funds. The balance sheet shows endow- 
ment funds totaling $32,327,617. This represents an in- 
crease of approximately $560,000 over the previous year. 
Of this, $312,700 is accounted for by capital gifts and 
of the balance, $244,000 is a result of net profits from 
investment changes which increased the Endowment 
Reserve Fund — now standing at $379,000. 

Investments. The Treasurer reported that approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 worth of bonds were called for re- 
demption during the past year. About half of the pro- 
ceeds has been reinvested temporarily in United States 
government bonds of which only small amounts have 
been held in previous years. This, of course, means a 

reduction in our investment in- 





all-time operating deficit, reduced 
the latter to $16,314.86. 

Income from students increased 
$14,000, following along with the 
small increase in registration and 
a somewhat greater use of our 
dormitory facilities than pre- 
viously. Income from investments 
also increased $11,000. These two 
items, each within a few hundred 
dollars of $1,286,000, account for 
95% of the operating revenue. It 
will be that the present 
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** Massachusetts Tech ” 


Alumni and friends of the Institute may 
list as required reading t’ e comprehensive 
article, laboring under the above title, 
which Fortune publishes in its current 
issue (dated November). Embellished with 
photographs, both in color and black-and- 
white, the lengthy article is a lucid and 
absorbing statement of what Fortune's 
Editors know and think of the Institute. 
The Review salutes them for a journalistic 
report executed with opulence and ampli- 
- as Fortune's articles usually are. 


come for the coming year but the 
Executive Committee has made 
what appears to be adequate 
provision for such reduction in 
considering the budget for 1936 
1937. 

The market value of all securi- 
ties held June 30 was 113% of 
their book value, the figures for 
the previous years being: 66% in 
1932; 82% in 1933; 93% in 1934; 
102% in 1935. 

The make-up of the general in- 
vestment list in which all but a 
very few of the funds participate, 








amounts to something less than 
one half of the cost of operation 
per student. It should be noted that the Institute fur- 
nishes 22% or $278,000 of the total amount received for 
tuition through graduate and undergraduate scholar- 
ships and loans from the Technology Loan Fund. 

Academic expenses increased $42,000 over the pre- 
vious year; administration expenses increased slightly; 
and plant and miscellaneous expenses decreased $32,000. 
Including such of the special appropriations as relate 
to the academic work, the total amount expended for 
academic purposes during the year was 71% of the 
entire operating expense, an increase of one per cent 
over 1935, five per cent over 1930. 

The percentage of so-called overhead in the form of 
administration and plant expenses necessary to carry 
on the academic work has not increased with the devel- 
opment of the plant and its facilities in Cambridge. In 
1916 the academic expenses approximated 70 7%. 

The total for plant operation and maintenance, 
$316,000 or 11.7% of the total expense, is the lowest 
figure for this item, both in dollars and percentage, since 
1919 and reflects operating economies put into effect by 
the superintendent of buildings and power and his 
assistants during the past few years — this, in spite of 


new buildings and facilities added to the plant in that 
time. The percentage runs from 18% in 1927, 16% in 
1930, 13% in 1932, 1 


2% in 1934, to 11.7% in 1936. 
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as of June 30, was as follows: 


Item Per Cent of Total 
| ONS SAR ERGNE do es 53.60 
Preferred Stocks. .......... 3.24 
Common Stocks. ...... 41.30 
Mortgages and Real Estate. 1.86 


Income. The total cash received as income from all 
investments and allocated to the funds gave a yield of 
4.67%. The yield for 1935 was 4.72%; for 1934, 4.53%. 
The Treasurer pointed out that this yield is figured on 
the book value of the funds and that the yield of all 
Institute investments on their own market value as of 
June 30 was 3.94%. 

Other noteworthy items in the Treasurer’s report: 
@ Mr. Hayden, ’90, in his report as chairman of the 
Technology Loan Fund Committee, showed total sub- 
scriptions for six years, $1,293,220; income for the 
period, $134,793; profit on securitiés sold, $44,346; a 
grand total of $1,472,560. Remittances to the Institute 
for loans to students over the six-year period were 
$702,812. This leaves a balance in the hands of the 
Loan Fund Committee, cash and securities, amounting 
to $769,748. 

Student loans outstanding on the Technology Loan 
Fund now total $714,000, against $679,000 a year 
ago. Although the Loan Board granted loans totaling 
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$125,000 during the past year, it was necessary to draw 
upon the Loan Fund Committee only to the extent of 
$27,000. It is confidently expected that this year the fund 
will be completely revolving. 

Loan payments for the year totaled $89,000, against 

$59,000 last year, and interest payments were $16,800 
against $13,500. 
@, The report of the Trustees of the M.I.T. Pension As- 
sociation showed funds in their hands totaling $1,060,- 
000, against $928,000 a year ago. The securities held by 
the Trustees (quite apart from the Institute’s invest- 
ments) showed a book value of $959,117 and a market 
value of $998,780. 

The Trustees paid pensions to 22 former members of 
the staff under various plans offered. During the year a 
complete actuarial review was made of the pension plan 
by the associate actuary of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. This survey indicated that 
adequate reserves were available and they were refigured 
to date based on the assumption of a continuing average 
interest rate of four per cent. The actuary recommended, 
however, that to avoid difficulties as a result of possibly 
long-continued low interest rates, the Trustees refrain 
from paying the annuities out of their own funds but 
purchase such annuities as are called for from well- 
established companies by single premium payments. 
This has been done in the case of six members. 

The Pension Association funds earned better than 
four per cent during the past year. 

@ The Sailing Pavilion was the only addition to our 
plant during the year and what a busy little addition it 
has been since its completion early in June! More than 
half of the funds required for its erection were met by 
contributions from generous Alumni and friends, as well 
as the entire expense of the 37 boats and their equip- 
ment. During the summer 150 students and 60 staff 
members and employees sailed regularly. 

@ Following the recommendations of the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Library, needed betterments were carried 
out through the year and as a result we have an addi- 
tional high-speed elevator, new air conditioning, and 
new lighting — all of which contribute to the comfort 
and health of those who use its facilities. 

@ The policy of setting aside the six older dormitory 
halls as a graduate house and of refurnishing and equip- 
ping them in the modern manner — first suggested by 
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Dr. Compton — has apparently settled the question of 
filling not only those units but the remaining under- 
graduate halls. The houses were practically full for the 
whole year past and were sold out for the coming year 
-arly in June; there were 125 on the waiting list for the 
Graduate House and 150 for the undergraduate houses. 
It will be remembered that the expense of renovation, 
approximately $50,000, was set up as a deferred charge 
to be paid for out of current operation over a period of 
five years. 

With two years gone by, all but $20,000 of this de- 

ferred charge has been met. It is probable that another 
year will clear the account. Obviously this anticipation 
of indebtedness reduces the net operating income, and 
the total of $22,500 was but 1.7% of the Institute’s 
investment in dormitories. After next year this should 
be increased to about three per cent, which would ap- 
pear to be an operating figure satisfactory to both 
student occupants and the Institute. 
@ Three years ago the Institute converted its power 
plant to oil burning, and payment was effected by the 
deferred charge plan allowing for approximately $14,400 
a year. The past year has cleared the account. Even 
including this figure, the net cost of operation for the 
year, $94,700, approaches the lowest figure for this 
item since 1919. Barring rising prices in the cost of fuel 
oil, next year’s total cost should set a new low for the 
20-year period which the Institute has operated in 
Cambridge. 


The Edgerion high-speed 
camera continues to cap- 
ture the transitory beauty 
of movement that sur- 
rounds us, unseen. Right. 
Did you ever see a gurgle 
gurgling? Here's one. 
Below. Tame humming 
birds at the home of 
Mrs. Laurence J. Web- 
ster, Holderness, N. H. 
















On this and the next page is presented visual evidence that the Technology community has taken to the water and has ample facilities for in- 
dulging its enthusiasm for sailing. This fall 75 members of the staff and nearly 400 students are using the new sailing pavilion on the 





Charles and the 36 dinghies 


@ The Dining Service, despite the fact that it failed to 
meet its expenses by $500, attracted 60,000 more patrons 
than the year previous, and with the able advice and 
assistance of William E. Smith, a veteran of the hotel 
and restaurant world, it has gone a long way toward 
rehabilitation during the year. It is off to an excellent 
start this year. 


Registration 


ROSS total registration, as of the third day of 

1936-1937, discloses 2,781 undergraduates and 
graduate students, which is 237 or eight per cent above 
last year. Except for seniors, all undergraduate years 
show substantial gains—the figures for freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors, being 655, 555, 510, 
and 459, respectively. Graduate students have mul- 
tiplied from 517 to 602, a gain of over 16%. 

The Department of Chemical Engineering (including 
Courses X, X-A, and X-B) again has the most students, 
with 451 — up 39; Electrical Engineering (VI, VI-A, 
VI-B, and VI-C) is again second with 441 — up 56. 
Three other departments continue to have more than 
200: Mechanical Engineering (II and II-A) with 311 

up 35; Business and Engineering Administration 
(XV) with 278 — down four; and Aeronautical Engi- 
neering (XVI) with 222 — up 20. 

The gross first-year registration figure of 655 includes 
returning and special students, the number of “entering 
freshmen” being 636, which exceeds the upper limit of 


the stabilization range of 575 to 600 established for 1936 

1937 by the Faculty. Cancellations and withdrawals 
during the opening weeks of the term are expected to 
reduce the 636 third-day-of-the-term total by the time 
of the official registration count on November 1. 

It should be noted that in this initial year of admitting 
freshmen under the plan for the stabilization of enroll- 
ment, each of the 636 (with but one or two exceptions) 
has come in clear of entrance conditions. If it had not 
been for selective admission under the stabilization 
plan, first-year registration this year would undoubtedly 
have topped 700, a figure far in excess of the capacities 
of laboratories, lecture rooms, and teaching personnel. 


Uniting the Arts and Sciences 


PLAN under which eight colleges are coéperating 

with the Institute to facilitate the combination of 

a liberal arts course with education in science and en- 
gineering became effective this autumn. 

For those students who wish to attend a liberal arts 
college before beginning their professional training, the 
plan presents the advantages of a three-year course in 
the liberal arts to be followed by two years, and in some 
instances a summer session, at the Institute. Completion 
of this unique five-year program leads to the bachelor’s 
degree from both institutions. 

The new arrangement is designed to overcome some of 
the obstacles of time and expense involved in the con- 
ventional plan of completing a four-year liberal arts 

course before entering upon the profes- 
sional program. It not only saves a year, 
but offers students the benefits of a care- 
fully coérdinated program in which the 
interdependence of the arts and sciences 
is given full consideration. 














The colleges that have joined the Institute in this 
program are Miami University, Middlebury College, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Reed College, Ripon College, 
St. Lawrence University, Williams College, and the 
College of Wooster. 


A ppointments 


MONG recent appointments to the staff, of special 
interest is that of Rupert Maclaurin, older son of 
the late President Richard C. Maclaurin, who has been 


appointed assistant professor in the Department of 
Economics and Social Science. He is a graduate of 


Harvard University in 1929, and later entered the 
Harvard Business School which awarded him the degree 
of master of business administration in 1932. He will 
devote special attention to the economics of housing. 

Dr. Artur von Hippel, the brilliant young German 
scientist, has been appointed assistant professor in the 
Department of Electrical Engineering. Dr. von Hippel 
has already distinguished himself by outstanding re- 
search in the field of applied physics, particularly in the 
physical explanation of the phenomena of high voltage 
and insulation. Until recently he was associated with 
Professor Niels Bohr, Nobel Prize-winning physicist, at 
the University of Copenhagen. At the Institute Dr. von 
Hippel will participate in the research program on high 
voltage, a cobperative project of the Departments of 
Physics and Electrical Engineering. His appointment 
was made possible by a joint grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Committee in Aid of Displaced 
German Scholars, of New York. 

Another new member of the Faculty is Dr. Clifford 
B. Purves, a young British chemist, who has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of organic chemistry and will 
devote himself to the field of cellulose chemistry. Dr. 


Vibe 


Purves was edu- 

rated at St. An- 

drews University 

in Scotland, 

where he was 

graduated in 

1923andawarded 

his doctorate in 

1929. He has 

done notable research in carbohydrates, and in 1926 
he came to this country for three years as a Com- 
monwealth Fellow, working with Dr. C. 5. Hudson of 
the National Institute of Health in Washington. He 
returned to Scotland in 1929 and for two years was a 
teaching fellow in the University of Aberdeen. 

Among other appointments are those of Lieutenant 
Commander G. C. Manning, ’20, as lecturer in the 
Department of Naval Architecture and Marine En- 
gineering, and Major Kirke B. Lawton as Associate 
Professor in Military Science. 

The field stations of the School of Chemical Engineer- 
ing Practice have new directors this year as the result 
of the resignations of Professors Frederick W. Adams, 
°21, Director of the Boston Station; Charles M. Cooper, 
25, of the Bangor Station; and Robert L. Hershey, °23, 
of the Buffalo Station — all of whom have accepted im- 
portant industrial positions. Professor Adams has been 
appointed senior incumbent in a multiple fellowship 
established by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company at 
the Mellon Institute. Professors Cooper and Hershey 
have joined the staff of the du Pont company. 

The new director of the Boston Station is Robert C. 
Gunness, a graduate of Massachusetts State College in 
1932, who was awarded his master’s degree in chemical 
engineering practice at the Institute in 1934 and his 
doctorate in science this year. 
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1911 at Manomet Point, Plymouth. President and Mrs. Comp- 
ton stand in the center. Ninety-four present 


Howard S. Gardner, who succeeded Professor Cooper 
as director of the Bangor Station, received the degree of 
bachelor of science in chemical engineering in 1930 and 
his master’s degree a year later. During his undergrad- 
uate career he was a member of the Institute Committee 
and Editor of The Tech Engineering News. 

John E. Eberhardt, new director of the Buffalo Sta- 
tion of the Practice School, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in 1933 and was awarded his doctorate 
in science by the Institute this year. He was assistant 
director of the station for a year beginning in 1934, and 
since then has been an instructor in his department. 

The assistant directors at the three stations are Henry 
J. Ogorzaly, ’36, at the Boston Station; Roy P. Whit- 
ney, °35, at Bangor Station; George A. Akin, who is 
studying for his doctorate, and Charles W. Smith, 35, 
at the Buffalo Station. 


Four Deaths 


INCE the last Review, death has come to four 
Alumni, each of whom, during the past 50 years, 
contributed notably to the wor’ and welfare of the In- 
stitute: Edwin H. Blashfield, v9 (1848 to October 12, 


1916 at Saybrook, Conn. Seventy-two present 
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1926 at Winchendon, Mass. One hundred and seven present 


FOUR CLASS REUNIONS 
Invidiously singled out from the 16 held last June. Articu- 
lated with Alumni Day, as they now are, the five-year class 
reunions are assuming a new importance, attracting larger 
attendances 










1936), painter of the murals in Walker Memorial; Fran- 
cis H. Williams, ’73 (1852 to June 22, 1936), long a mem- 
ber of the Corporation and its Executive Committee; 
Dana P. Bartlett, ’86 (1863 to September 9, 1936); 
since 1886 a teacher in the Department of Mathematics, 
and George L. Gilmore, ’90 (1868 to September 12, 
1936), sometime member of the Corporation and Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association. 

Mr. Blashfield, the recognized dean of American 
mural painters, was one of the first of that interesting 
group of men who studied at Technology and subse- 
quently distinguished themselves in art. Like Gelett 
Burgess, ’87, but unlike most of the others, who studied 
architecture, Mr. Blashfield enrolled in Civil Engineer- 
ing. After his retirement in 1934, he received the Gold 
Medal of the National Academy of Design, of which he 
had been president, as he had of the Society of American 
Artists and of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
During his long career he painted murals for scores of 
interiors, notably the dome of the Library of Congress 
and of the state capitols of Wisconsin and South Da- 
kota. 

It was at the request of the late great Treasurer of the 
Institute, Everett Morss, ’85, (Continued on page 47) 































{bove. An embryo in frame 
on the Essex flats 
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eft. A small schooner 

Left. A ll scl 

being planked in Rock- 
port, Mass. 


Right. A few weeks later, 
the same schooner being 
outfitted with shim- 
mering new canvas 
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Canvas... 


Sull Catches the Breeze! 


The splendor of the clipper ship may be a 
thing of the past, but the sailing vessel still 
has its place on the Atlantic seaboard. Many 
people mourn its passing prematurely. 
The propeller has not completely banished 
billowing canvas, any more than the auto- 
mobile has decimated the horse. 

Sailing vessels are still being built. They 
continue to ride the waves for the fisherman, 
the coastwise shipper, and the yachtsman. 
They are dying too — in splendid isolation 
in forgotten harbors. But canvas still catches 
the breeze. Photographic evidence of this 
pleasant fact is presented on these pages by 


Samuel Chamberlain 
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Above. The stern transom and horn timber set Above. Shipbuilders on the windy flats of Essex were assembling hulls 
up in a yard in Rockland, Maine of oak as early as 1668, and their direct descendants are still doing it 
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YACHTS 


Nobody, of course, has ever called yacht- 
ing dead. A bright week-end at Newport or 
Larchmont or Mattapoisett will give dra- 
matic proof of the part yachting plays on 
the New England Coast. Race Week at 
Marblehead is even more eloquent. The 
same boundless enthusiasm grips all yachts- 
men — from the venerable millionaire in his 
Class J cup defender to the near-broke 
youngster who sails a “Brutal Beast,” 
subsists on sandwiches, and doubles up with 
four or five others in a single room during 


Race Week 





































Above. Fitting out for the summer, Mystic, 
Conn. 





Above. Three views of the same Corinthian Yacht Club float during Marble- 
head Race Week 


Below. No yachtsmen are more eager, adept, or completely enthralled by 
the sport than the youngsters 














Above. Spring cleaning, Boothbay Harbor, 


Maine 
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SCHOONERS 


The coasting vessel is by no means discredited. 
Strange cargoes from the Caribbean and a great 
deal of lumber from the Pacific Coast and Canada 
still come to New England ports, unaided by 
motor power. The last of the “five-masters” to 
sail the Atlantic under the American flag is the 
Edna Hoyt whose bowsprit (above) somehow 
seems to comply with all the subtle laws of 

dynamic symmetry 














The Edna Hoyt has spotless decks, regardless of her cargo. Steam helps to 
hoist the sails now, and a small crew suffices 











Above. After a rainy night, the Frederick P. Elkins hoists her sails to 

dry. She brings lumber and a strange, unaccustomed beauty to Lynn 

Below. In the other direction she (Mr. Elkins) reveals a different 
silhouette 


Left. The Edna Hoyt at 
Mystic Dock, heavily 
and aromatically laden 
with guano. Though she 
is the last of her line, 
the vessel is of the post- 
War generation 
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The Reine Marie Stewart is in good condition, Above. 
anchored at Thomaston, Maine 
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Many a New England port, particularly 
in Maine, is graced by an aged vessel whose 
sails have been reefed for the last time. They 
lie forlornly at forgotten wharves, awaiting 
an uncertain fate, perhaps to be broken up 
or to be converted into night clubs, or perhaps 
just to rot. Regardless of their destiny, they 

retain a serene and moving majesty 
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Left. Silvery masts of the 
Reine Marie Stewart, Thom- 
aston 


Below. A rotting hull in the 

foreground, and two three- 

masters which perhaps share 

the same fate. Rockland, 
Maine 


The 60-year-old bark Coriolanus, once the 
pride of the London and Calcutta jute 
trade, has recently taken her last voyage 
from the Bath Iron Works to Fall River, 
where she will be broken up 
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The New Electronics 


The Reign of Rugged Individualism in the Life and Works of 
the Free Electron 


By DonaLp G. FINK 


EW engineers will challenge the 
statement that electronics is 
today the most active branch 

of electrical science. The extraordi- 
nary activity in this field is no doubt 
due in part to the fact that multi- 
millionaire industries, like radio and 
the sound movies, are completely de- 
pendent upon the electron tube. But 
whatever the reason, the pursuit of the electron during 
the past ten years has produced among other things a 
highly perfected system of television, has initiated a 
branch of physics, electron optics, which may eventually 
rank in importance with the opties of light, has produced 
new systems of transmitting and utilizing electric power, 
and has opened a portion of the ether spectrum in which 
all manner of new radio services are now developing. 
This impressive record is more 
amazing when it is remembered that 
the leading actor in the play is the 
electron, an entity once thought 
simple but now becoming more mys- 
terious with each issue of the Physi- 
cal Review. There are very few men 
in science who will venture to guess 
what an electron is, let alone what it 
looks like, or whether it is a wave, 
particle, or “wavicle.” Even the 


figure on its electric charge has been 
revised within recent months and 
the famous 4.77 X 10~—'° electrostatic 


How, Wirnout Knowinc WHAT 
AN Evectron Is or Wuat It 
Looks Like, THE ENGINEER Is 
PERFORMING WONDERS BY As- 
SUMING THAT HE Knows EAcH 
ELECTRON INTIMATELY 





Vacuum tube architecture. The ingenious 
electron multiplier which can amplify a 
current millions of times 
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unit of Millikan has become 4.81 
10-'°. The paradox grows when we 
realize that, while the physicist finds 
the electron receding in a mist of new 
facts, the engineer is performing 
wonders by assuming that he knows 
each electron intimately. 

The ordinary or “garden” elec- 
trical engineer specializes in the 
overall effects of large crowds of electrons. He usually 
knows that the electric currents he deals with are swarms 
of electrons in motion, but he is content to let a swarm 
remain a swarm. Not so with the electronic specialist. 
He is a Republican; he believes in rugged individualism. 
To him the electron is paramount per se, not as a member 
of a crowd. In view of the widespread indecision regard- 
ing the exact nature of a single electron, this point of 
view is not an easy one to defend. 
Knowing the nature of an electron, 
however, is much more interesting 
than useful. It is not important for 
engineering purposes to know what a 
single electron is, but it is important 
to know how it acts. Fortunately, 
there is much reliable information on 
electron behavior, and the electrical 
engineer is finding that he must 
draw on this information more and 
more in the design and construction 
of new and more versatile electronic 
devices. 























Electronics 
Above. A newsreel scene 
reproduced electronically. 
Left. Equipped with a glass 
lens for focusing, this 
electron telescope can see in 
the dark if ultraviolet or 
infrared light is used 











Widening the Ether 





A most important accomplishment made possible by 
the individualistic approach to the electron is the exten- 
sion of the useful spectrum of radio waves. Ordinary 
radio waves are produced by alternating electric cur- 
rents, which reverse themselves periodically at a very 
rapid rate, about a million times per second in broad- 
casting, for example. The generation of these million- 
per-second alternations, a job now assigned exclusively 
to electron tubes, is an old accomplishment in electron- 
ics. The new electronics is concerned with alternating 
currents which reverse as often as a thousand-million 












times per second. 

It may well be wondered why these hyperactive alter- 
nating currents are useful. The reason is primarily 
economic. The luminiferous ether, in which radio waves 
are fondly supposed to travel, is a public domain of 
limited extent. By this is meant that every radio station, 
if it is to operate free from interference of other stations, 
requires a definite “slice” in the ether spectrum. The 
station must operate on a definite, assigned frequency, 
i.e., the current in its antenna must reverse itself at a 
prescribed rate. Even with judicious duplication, the 
number of available assigned frequencies is so limited by 
the interference problem that the demand for them now 
far exceeds the available supply. 

There has resulted great pressure to extend the spec- 
trum by finding higher and higher frequencies on which 
to assign stations, which means generating current at 
faster and faster rates of alternation. The search for 
more room has now reached the region of currents which 
alternate faster than 30,000,000 times per second (cor- 
responding to radio waves less than 10 meters in length). 
The upper limit now available is approximately a billion 
times per second, corresponding to radio waves 30 
centimeters long. 

The generation and amplification by means of conven- 
tional electron tubes of these ultrahigh-frequency radio 
waves have until recently been accomplished with great 
difficulty, and it was not until attention was paid to the 
so-called “‘transit-time” of each electron that the im- 
passe was cleared. The transit-time of an electron is the 
length of time it takes each electron to pass from the 
central electrode (emitter) of the tube through the 
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vacuum tothe outermost electrode (anode). During this 
time, while the electron is “‘afloat,”’ the intermediate 
electrode (grid) of the tube exercises control over the 
electron flow, that is, over the electric current flowing 
through the tube. If a current of, say, 100,000,000 
alternations per second is to be generated in the tube, 
the electric charge on the grid is made to vary that 
many times in a second. By this means, the changes 
in charge on the grid of the tube are reproduced as 
changes in current flow through the tube, and the 
process of generation or amplification is carried out 
with maximum efficiency and fidelity. But this proc- 
ess supposes that the charge on the grid does not 
change appreciably while each electron is in flight. 

If the charge on the grid changes many times while 
ach electron is passing from emitter to anode, then 
the individual grid-charge changes do not produce 
individual changes in the tube current; they produce 
instead an overall change in the current which is the 
integral sum of the effects of the several grid-charge 
changes which occur during the electron flight. To guard 
against this possibility it is of importance to know how 
long the electron is in flight, that is, to know the value 
of its transit-time. 

In calculating the transit-time, use is made of nearly 
all the available items of information concerning the 
individual electron. The mass (10-27 grams) of the elec- 
tron is known to considerable accuracy. Also, since its 
individual negative charge (4.81 K 10~!%e.s.u.) is known, 
it is possible to compute the force of attraction exerted 
upon it by a definite amount of positive charge on the 
anode. Knowing the mass and force of attraction, the 
acceleration which the electron undergoes is readily de- 
duced by Newton’s law; then, knowing the distance over 
which the acceleration takes place, the time of flight is 
obtained. The problem is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that the force of attraction increases as the electron 
nears the anode, by consideration of the magnetic field 
set up by the current flow, by the initial velocity of the 
electron as it leaves the emitter, and by relativity in- 
creases in mass at extremely high speeds, but the solu- 
tion is still determinate. In typical cases, such as a radio 
tube operated at rated voltages, the electron completes 
the flight in about one one-hundred-millionth of a second. 

Consider now the changes in charge on the grid during 
the flight of the electron. In an extreme case the grid 
charge may change a thousand-million times in a second; 
that is, in the case cited it changes ten times while the 
electron is moving. Under these conditions, the electron 
flow is controlled not by a single change of grid charge 
but by the integrated effects of ten such changes. The 
transfer of grid-charge change to anode-current change 
is thus obviously no longer than in one-to-one corre- 
spondence. Actually this effect of the electron transit- 
time is noticeable even when the grid changes are much 
slower, in fact if they are at all appreciable during the 
electron flight. For this reason the generation and ampli- 
fication of current alternations faster than about 50- 
million changes per second are difficult with conventional 
tubes. But if the transit-time can be markedly reduced, 
then the rate of possible variation increases in proportion. 

The transit-time can be reduced by making the elec- 
tron go faster (that is by attracting it to the anode with 
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a higher positive charge) or by reducing the distance it 
must travel between the emitter and anode. The latter 
method is more convenient since it involves simply 
constructional details. No fewer than four different types 
of tubes with extremely small spacings between the 
emitter and anode have appeared within the past three 
years. In general they are small tubes; one of the most 
widely used is called an “Acorn” tube because it resem- 
bles an acorn in both size and shape. Another tube which 
made its appearance only last summer is somewhat 
larger but built on the same principle; it can generate 
six watts of power while varying its strength one thou- 
sand-million times per second. The transit-time is not 
the only consideration in these new tubes because elec- 
trical capacitance, which by-passes (and thus reduces 
the effect of) charge variations on the grid, is also 
reduced by using smaller dimensions. But reduced ca- 
pacitance with reduced transit-time makes a tube of 
extraordinary capability. Without these new tubes it is 
safe to say that the utilization of the ultrahigh-frequency 
radio spectrum would be so severely restricted that 
large-scale public services in this region could not be 
contemplated. 

So important are these new ultrahigh frequencies that 
the Federal Communications Commission sat for two 
weeks last June hearing evidence from commercial and 
technical experts on the uses to which they might be 
put and on their relative values to the public. A partial 
list of the suggested services contains: television, high- 
fidelity local broadcasting, facsimile broadcasting, mari- 
time telegraph and telephone service, airport and air- 
craft service, civil and military government services, 
police radio, public utility communications, forestry fire 
service, equipment for motion pictures, geophysics, 
safety equipment, navigation aids, direction finders, 
beacons, and even interoffice telephone systems. Cer- 
tainly there will be little trouble in disposing of the new 
frequencies to services where they can do much good, 
public and private. 


Mercury and Kilowatts 


Most, but not all, of the latter-day electronic wonders 
are based on a knowledge of single-electron behavior. 
An outstanding exception, the transmission of electric 
power by electronic means, goes to the other extreme 
and relies on a phenomenon which is extremely difficult 
to analyze in terms of fundamentals. The phenomenon 
is the ionization of mercury vapor, which provides such a 
copious supply of electrons for the carriage of electrical 
energy that it can be used in electron tubes capable of 
transferring and controlling all the power necessary for a 
good-sized community. 

In the Research Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady is a 15,000-foot stretch of 
transmission cable which may some day rest coiled in a 
museum. This cable has been transmitting daily about 
2,500 kilowatts of power by direct current, in contrast to 
the 99% of all public utilities from Montauk to Boulder 
Dam which use alternating current. Direct current has 
been recognized for years as superior in many respects; 
savings in power-factor losses and insulation alone would 
justify its use were it not for the fact that direct cur- 
rent cannot be generated economically by rotating 
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machines at the high voltages necessary for efficiency in 
transmission. In the new system the power is generated 
as alternating current in conventional machinery, then 
changed to direct current by mercury-vapor electron- 
tube rectifiers, transmitted over the line, then converted 
back to alternating current (in which form it can best be 
distributed for use) at the far end of the line by mercury- 
vapor electron-tube converters. Both rectifiers and con- 
verters must carry the full load current of the line, which 
is well over 100 amperes. 

Now 100 amperes is about 10*! electrons passing a 
given point in a second; it might well be thought, there- 
fore, that a single electron could be lost in the shuffle. 
It can be. The current is carried through the tubes by 
electrons, true enough, but a single electron in such a 
tube is of less importance than a flea in a concentra- 
tion camp. 

These large-scale industrial applications of electron 
tubes are in the development stage, but they hold forth 
much promise of usefulness to society. In fact, from the 
standpoint of the nation’s dependence on transmitted 
power, they may yet rank as the most important of all 
electronic tools. 


Electronic “ Sight at a Distance” 


For some strange reason television, as a budding 
branch of communications practice, has been persona 
non grata in many of the best technical schools. Perhaps 
its past history and future ambitions echo strangely in 
the hallowed halls; perhaps the professors are alarmed, 
with some justification, at the prospect of a new super- 
radio which can assault and insult the eyes as thoroughly 
as the ears. But, if few of the leading technical curricula 
include a study of television practice, the commercial 
interests have more than made up for the deficiency. 

The Radio Corporation of America is currently en- 
gaged in spending one million dollars of its stockholders’ 
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money in experiment, engineering, and (it is to be ex- 
pected) much heavy pondering, all directed to the not 
too far distant introduction of television as a commer- 
cial service. The highest structural steel in the world, 
to cite one instance, has been designed, bought, and 
installed with part of that appropriation; it is the 
antenna of the RCA television transmitter atop the 
Empire State Building in New York. By the admis- 
sion of the directors of the project, television service is 
at least two years away, and when it comes it will be 
confined to large cities and to patrons who can afford a 
$500 receiver. But it is without doubt the enfant terrible 
of the radio industry. 

We are not here concerned with television, which has a 
fascinating story in itself, except as it is related to the 
new electronics. The connection is very close. Modern 
television is, in fact, part and parcel the property of 
electronic specialists. The earliest television was mostly 
mechanical gadgets; the last of them was removed from 
it less than three years ago. Today, the system (that 
system being developed by the leading groups) is com- 
pletely electronic. In the whole “ works,” from camera in 
the studio to viewing screen in the receiver, there is not 
a single moving part — unless electrons be parts, for it 
is they who do the moving. The original scene in the 
studio is transformed by the television camera into an 
electron image, which is a plane-shaped crowd of electrons 
whose density is proportional to the lights and shadows 
of the scene. The electron image is removed (as a one- 
dimensional “signal’’) from the camera through the 
agency of still other electrons, thence transferred to a 
radio (electronic) transmitter which, using the ultrahigh 
frequencies already discussed, releases the signal to the 
ether. At the receiver the signal is detected and amplified 
by electron tubes (including one, or more, “Acorn” 
tubes), and finally converted into a stream of electrons 
which plays, in the manner of a garden hose, on a 
fluorescent screen, thus recreating the image. Synchro- 
nism between transmitter and receiver, necessary to 
keep the image-recreating process on schedule, is main- 
tained by highly curious impulses generated by still 
other electron tubes; this item was the stubbornest of 
all the parts of the system, in that it was last to yield 
to electronic methods. 

The results, up to now demonstrated only to journal- 
ists and patent licensees, are truly remarkable. The 
whole system, as a tour de force in the utilization of free 
electrons, far outranks every other achievement in the 
science, and, as might be expected, from it have devel- 
oped by-products of great technical significance. 


Television’s Stepchildren 


Electron optics got its start before the electron as such 
was discovered. Cathode rays, first produced at the end 
of the last century and later shown to be streams of 
high-speed electrons, were reflected and made to cast 
shadows in a highly optical fashion. Long before that 
time Newton himself had laid the foundation by point- 
ing out that the phenomena of optics could be more or 
less satisfactorily explained by supposing that light rays 
were streams of corpuscular bodies, a theory which he 
held to his death. But the electron optics of the early 
days were rudimentary, to say the most. 
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In 1927, Davisson and Germer of the Bell Labora- 
tories earned immortality in the field of physics by 
announcing their discovery that a beam of high-speed 
electrons can undergo diffraction. The inference is that 
electrons must have wavelike properties, if indeed they 
are not completely wavelike. The analogy between light 
waves and electron beams thereby became so close that 
a comparison of their relative utility in optical instru- 
ments was inevitable. The question reduced itself, in one 
instance, to the relative resolving power of a conven- 
tional microscope and an electron microscope. The re- 
solving power determines the maximum obtainable 
magnification and is, in turn, determined by the diffrac- 
tion pattern formed by the rays used. To the amazement 
of every one concerned, it was found that the “wave- 
length” of electrons permitted higher theoretical magni- 
fications than did the shortest wavelength of visible 
light. Actually, to the writer’s knowledge, this increased 
magnification has not yet been practically attained in 
any electron microscope yet constructed, but the possi- 
bility, even probability, of its attainment remains. 

With this development of electron optics already 
available, television appeared with a need for all that 
the new optics could offer. The electronic television 
‘amera and the image-recreating tube in the receiver 
have both been built on electron-optical principles. In 
fact, during the past five years an amazing reversal of 
position has taken place. Television research, with its 
resources of money and man power, has so absorbed 
electron optics that it has become the principal source of 
new electron-optical devices and theories. 

Two results which have come from television’s pre- 
occupation with electron optics are the electron multi- 
plier tube and the so-called electron telescope. These 
developments are stepchildren in the art because they 
are not essential parts of the television system. Both 
devices are outstanding examples of the success which 
has attended the regimentation of electrons into orderly 
groups. 


Electron Multiplication 

When a single free electron is directed at high speed 
toward a surface of cesium-oxide silver, its impact 
thereon is sufficient to blast from the surface as many as 
ten other electrons. Hence where once flew a single 
electron, ten others appear to take its place. This process 
has been given the name “electron multiplication ”’; it is 
one of the most direct methods of increasing the strength 
of an electric current yet discovered. 

Using this curious action, Dr. V. K. Zworykin, one of 
television’s leading experimenters, produced last year a 
highly ingenious electron multiplier tube. In its simplest 
form, this tube consists of two sets of flat metal plates, 
coated with cesium-oxide silver inside an evacuated 
tube, and arranged in two parallel planes facing one an- 
other and staggered so that an electron can bound back 
and forth between the sets of plates, hitting each plate 
successively. The original electron is obtained by the 
action of a beam of light on the first plate, which is 
photosensitive and therefore frees electrons when il- 
luminated. This first electron is attracted to the next 
plate in order, because of the positive charge placed on 
the plate by an external battery. (Continued on page 44) 
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ECLIPSE IN AK BULAK 


(Continued from page 21) 


ments of the instruments could be performed only at 
night, camping arrangements were set up on the observ- 
ing site and were used with increasing frequency as the 
time of eclipse approached. Two trucks, brought in from 
Orenburg, transported our crates and boxes from the 
nearest railway siding, but afterwards we had to rely on 
more primitive methods of hauling. A camel cart from the 
town supplied us with boiled water for drinking and 
ordinary water from a neighboring stream for photo- 
graphic purposes and general use. As hot weather came 
on, the camel cart delivered the ice that had been sent 
specially from Kuibishev, 250 miles away, to cool our 
store of photographic plates. Ox teams brought us our 
supplies of timber and bricks. The two small gasoline- 
driven Pioneer Gen-E-Motors ran almost continuously 
during the seven weeks’ stay in camp. At the time of 
eclipse, they provided electricity for camera motors, 
but meanwhile they furnished current for many pur- 
poses — for lights at night, for the radio receiving set, 
for the electric drill and soldering irons, and for the 
spark gap we used as a light-source in focusing the 
spectrographs. Because our time for preparation at 
home had been limited} much work remained in assem- 
bling the spectrographs in the field. Of the six weeks we 
spent in Ak Bulak before the eclipse, not a day could be 
wasted. 

Trouble of a serious sort greeted the radio party. 
Before leaving home we had received the assurance that 
alternating current at a particular voltage would be 
available at Ak Bulak 24 hours a day and all the radio 
equipment had been built accordingly. On arrival, we 
discovered to our consternation that the town’s electric 
supply consisted of direct current available only from 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. After frantic days of speculation and 
uncertainty, we finally received word from the Academy 
of Sciences that they would install a special generator 
or, if that proved to be impos.able, they would pay the 
cost of moving the radio part of the expedition to a site 
where the desired electric supply could be obtained. The 
village flour mill had a good Diesel engine and a small 
generator was located in Orenburg and brought down. 
For almost a month the mill was shut down in order 
that we might have an undisturbed source of power 
until after the eclipse. The difficulty in finding sufficient 
wire to transmit the power from the mill to the receiving 
instruments was likewise solved in the course of time. 
The transmitting equipment was installed at the mill 
and operated by remote control from the receiving 
position. After power was finally available and dis- 
tributed, very little time remained for adjustment of 
the instruments as the program called for some days of 
continuous observations both before and after the 
eclipse to determine the normal conditions in the iono- 
sphere over that part of the world. 

The inhabitants of Ak Bulak and vicinity exhibited 
a restrained but friendly interest in the visitors and 
their work. A day or two after the packing cases had 
been unloaded on the hilltop, an aged Kazak, with 
shovel on his shoulder, walked over to visit us. His cos- 
tume and cast of features were (Continued on page 38) 
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ECLIPSE IN AK BULAK 
(Continued from page 36) 


typically Asiatic. We were somewhat startled when he 
stepped up to one of our packing cases and started 
slowly to read aloud the stenciled address on it: 
“Harvardskaya Expedicia, Academy of Sciences, Mos- 
cow, Ak Bulak via London and Leningrad.” We later 
learned that in the Soviet campaign against illiteracy, 
the Arabic method of writing the Kazak and other 
Asiatic languages has been replaced by the Latin 
(Western European) alphabet. Many other visitors fol- 
lowed, particularly on rest days when some came from 
even as far as Orenburg, but no other visitor represented 
so strikingly what is going on in Central Asia. In town 
the natives were quite interested when some of the radio 
men used climbing spurs in putting up wire on the poles 
between the mill and the cars on the siding. 

Our confidence in the local weather, which had grown 
rapidly as time went on with one morning after another 
clear, received a bad setback when a steady rain started 
on the morning of June 16. The drizzle continued the 
next day as well and we shall long remember the com- 
plete gloom radiated by our otherwise jovial host, Dr. 
Gerasimovié, when he brought us reports of unfavorable 
weather from all the stations in the U.S.S.R. along the 
eclipse track. “Seven thousand kilometers of rain,’ he 
said. Most of the morning of the 18th was clear, how- 
ever, and we pushed forward last-minute adjustments, 
of which there were all too many. While the east was 
clear at sunrise on the eventful morning, the general 
cloudiness soon began to increase until the sky was 
completely overcast. 

From then on we had only occasional fleeting glimpses 
of the sun until about “first contact,’’ an hour before 
totality, when the clouds, withdrawing westward, 
formed a sort of arch over the sun. The appearance of 
the formation was spectacular. In the east, beneath the 
archway, the sun shone brilliantly, while heavy black 
clouds pressed down on us over the rest of the sky. We 
felt that we were looking out through the door of a dark 
‘ave into the sunlight. A low-flying airplane, thought- 
fully provided by the government, sprayed poisonous 
fumes over the fields in the direction of the sun to pro- 
tect us from swarms of locusts that might rise up and 
eclipse the eclipse. 

As the moon covered more and more of the sun, the 
temperature fell perceptibly. The meteorological effect 
of the cooling saved the day for us, since it caused the 
clouds to descend into warmer strata and evaporate. 
At totality the sky was entirely free from clouds, except 
for a minute stratus formation that scintillated with 
delicate colors during the moments of darkness. 

The solar crescent broke up momentarily into a series 
of brilliant beads, caused by sunlight filtering through 

valleys between the lunar peaks. As these disappeared, 
the solar corona, of which we had been conscious for 
some seconds, flashed out with its gracefully curved 
streamers stretching at least two million miles, almost 
three diameters, above the surface of the sun. In shape 
it closely resembled a five-pointed star, and many 
Russians regarded as symbolic its close resemblance to 
their national emblem. There (Continued on page 40) 
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ECLIPSE IN AK BULAK 
(Continued from page 38) 


were many prominences, like flames, projecting around 
the solar edge. Their color has generally been reported as 
red in previous eclipses, but Dr. Menzel, who observed 
with a three-inch telescope, noted them as being definitely 
purple or lavender, the shade being attributable, per- 
haps, to an exceptionally intense emission of the violet 
calcium lines. Dr. Gardner’s color photographs showed 
much the same effect. 

During the eclipse, silence was broken only by the 
hum of generators and motors, the metallic clicking of 
the automatic cameras, the counting of the time- 
keeper, and an occasional sharp command from the 
director. The great crowd of natives that had gathered 
to watch the eclipse was quiet and orderly. The recent 
story, disseminated by certain newspapers, of wide- 
spread terror was concocted by some imaginative and 
none-too-conscientious reporter. The statement that “a 
woman and her daughter came screaming into Dr. 
Fisher’s tent, crying that a dragon was devouring the 
sun,” is entirely fiction, including the itera of Dr. 
Fisher’s tent which did not exist. 

Observations with the spectrographs were confined to 
the two minutes of totality with additional exposures 
taken before and after. Observations with the supple- 
mentary instruments covered longer periods. Miss 
Swope took photographs with the coronal telescope at 
intervals throughout the partial phase as well as during 
totality. Observations with the Weston illumination 
meter, operated by Mrs. Boyce and Mrs. Benfield, began 
at sunrise and lasted until noon except for the cloud 
interruptions, and a similar program, for compari- 
son purposes, had been carried out on the previous 
day. 

Development of the films and plates began shortly 
after the eclipse and consumed most of the next three 
days. The majority of the films were standardized in 
order to make possible quantitative photometric meas- 
urements later on. All photographic processes were 
carried out in water hauled by camel cart from a distant 
stream. Filtering twigs, dirt, and even minnows and 
pollywogs from four barrels of water proved to be no 
small job — as the women of the party will attest. 
Fortunately no serious accidents occurred to the films. 
Only when development was complete were we really 
sure that all the instruments had functioned properly. 

We were struck at once by the unusual brightness of 
the corona at this eclipse. The green coronal line was 
recorded in one-second exposures fully 30 seconds in 
advance of totality, whereas at the 1932 eclipse an 
exposure of 30 seconds during totality with a spectro- 
graph of comparable speed gave a much fainter image of 
the line. Readings with the illumination meter gave us 
the result that brightness of the corona was from 50 to 
100 times greater than that of the full moon, where in 
previous eclipses the highest recorded intensity was 
about equal to that of the full moon. While the coronal 
spectrograms are still in process of measurement, they 
definitely show a number of new coronal lines and make 
possible better measurements of certain previously 
known lines. (Continued on page 42) 
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ECLIPSE IN AK BULAK 
(Continued from page 40) 


The spectrophotographic results from the expedition 
will be used for a number of special investigations, 
including the study of the corona, as mentioned above. 
For example, we have already noticed that the chromo- 
spheric lines of helium and ionized helium are from five 
to ten times more intense than they were at the 1932 
eclipse. It now appears to be established definitely that 
the strength of these lines is related to the intensity of 
emission in the overlying corona. The observations 
corroborate the previous suspicion that the spectrum of 
the chromosphere is subject to enormous variations. 
Microphotometric reductions of the moving-film spectra 
should yield important data concerning the gradient 
of density in the solar atmosphere. Dr. Wallace R. Brode, 
who photographed the flash spectrum with a moving- 
film instrument of original design, is planning to make a 
study of the molecular bands present in the spectrum. 

On the evening of June 23, the city of Orenburg gave 
a banquet to the several Russian and foreign expeditions 
located in that district. It proved to be a magnificent 
affair, with z courses and y different varieties of liquor, 
where zx and y stand for undetermined numbers greater 
than ten. At the close of the banquet Comrade Vasilief, 
chief of the Orenburg district, presented each expedition 
member with one of the famous Orenburg shawls — a 
delicate creation of finely woven wool. Thus far none of 
us has tested the statement of the manufacturers that 
the eight-foot square shawl can be drawn through a 
wedding ring, but there seems to be no reason to ques- 
tion its truth. 

About 12 hours’ work by all hands the following day 
completed the packing of the astronomical equipment. 
Our boxes and cases were again loaded into freight cars 
for the return journey. We returned to the cars in Ak 
Bulak for a midnight dinner and to sort out our personal 
belongings. The radio men were to remain some days 
longer to finish their program of comparative measure- 
ments on days when no eclipse occurred. About 1 a.m. 
the President of the local soviet and some of our Poul- 
kova friends called to bid us farewell as our car was 
scheduled to be attached to the 5 a.m. train for Moscow. 
It mattered little that the train was some hours late in 
leaving, for now we really had gained faith, as our 
Russian friends were always telling us, that everything 
would be all right. 

Since leaving Russia four questions have been asked 
us more frequently than all others. In attempting to 
answer them we should remind our readers that the 
cross section of Russia we saw was rather limited but 
definitely off the beaten track. 

1. “Are the Russian people happy and contented with 
the present réygime?”’ Despite newspaper reports of plots, 
the people give every evidence of satisfaction with the 
present régime. Pre-War days are nearly forgotten and 
the present is judged in the light of the more immediate 
past, 7.e., over the last five to 15 years. All observers 
will agree that general conditions are far better now 
than then and the people feel that the system is finally 
beginning to pay them the dividends they earned in the 
lean years just preceding. 
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2. “Were we allowed to see everything we wanted?” 
We think so, except the inside of the Kremlin, which 
was closed to all visitors because of certain political 
strife. At no other time were we conscious of being kept 
away from anything we desired to see excepting, of 
course, certain factories and social institutions that 
could be visited, as in any country, only by special 
arrangement. On the other hand, Russians have always 
been excellent showmen. With almost religious ardor 
they make a tremendous effort to have all their visitors 
see all the things they are so proud of. This enthusiasm 
could often give a visitor the impression that he was 
being kept away from certain things, as could also the 
language difficulties that he would face if he were to try 
traveling independently. Thanks to our scientific friends 
we escaped much of the routine sight-seeing. 

3. “Did the Russian Government really coéperate 
with your expedition?” The answer to this question is 
contained in the foregoing account, but one additional 
incident may serve to show the degree of codperation as 
well as its sincerity. One day, at the camp, a packing 
box we had been using for refuse caught fire. We easily 
extinguished the blaze, but next day the chief of the 
local fire department, who had evidently been notified, 
drove out to our camp and set up numerous fire ex- 
tinguishers at strategic points. 

4. “What is the place of science in the Soviet state?” 
The material resources behind scientific work in Russia 
are very great. There are many able scientists but the 
younger generation of them is definitely handicapped 
by lack of contact with the outside world. Part of the 
difficulty arises from the national language and part 
from the barriers that the Soviet government puts in 
the way of foreign travel by its citizens. How much these 
handicaps will be reduced remains to be seen, but even 
with them much fruitful work is being done. A German 
physicist, now a member of the staff of a Russian re- 
search institute, said to us: “When we ask the govern- 
ment authorities for money for an instrument of a 
certain size and price we have to show cause why a 
larger and more expensive one would not be better for 
our purposes. With such backing the only limitations in 
scientific work lie in the minds of the scientists.” 


Those Who Helped 


Some idea of the extent, if not the individual items, of the 
auxiliary equipment necessary for eclipse work in the field 
may, perhaps, be gained by perusal of the following list of 
individuals, institutions, organizations, and companies who 
contributed in one way or another to the success of our expedi- 
tion. To one and all we wish to express our heartfelt thanks for 
their generous coéperation. 

The expedition was made possible by grants from the Milton 
fund and Clark bequest of Harvard University, from the 
American Philosophical Society, and from the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. A generous donation from RCA 
Communications, Inc., enabled the expedition to carry on the 
desired program of radio research, Our tools, machine, wood- 
working, and so on, came from Ames Baldwin Wyoming 
Company, Behr-Manning Corporation, The Black and Decker 
Manufacturing Company, Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company, Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing Company, 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation, Millers Falls Company, North Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company, Peck Stow and (Concluded on page 44) 
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JWMETALS 


PLACE IN THE SUN 


Lightest of all structural metals, 
it overcomes the hindrances of useless weight 








Offering the sizable gain of being a full third lighter than 
aluminum, with comparable strength and durability, DOW- 
METAL (magnesium alloys) is rising fast in importance and 
adoption. 


Its unique lightness has, on several occasions, served science. 
It furthered the stratosphere flights by achieving greater light- 
ness in gondola construction. It traveled to Antarctica with 


















The Harvard-Massachusetts Institute of Technology Expedition 
established its equipment at Ak-Bulak, Siberia, in May, 1936, 
to secure spectra of both the corona and solar chromosphere. 

Above is shown one of the special cases, entirely constructed of 
Dowmetal, housing four spectrographs. The cameras carried a 
film nine and one-half inches wide automatically exposing every 
seppae and giving a continuous study of the spectra during the 
eclipse. 





Above is one of the spectrographic studies selected from a total 
of seven hundred individual spectra secured during the eclipse. 
These spectra covered the complete spectral range trom far infra- 
red to the extreme ultra violet. The particular one shown is of 
the blue, violet and ultra-violet coronal spectrum. 


At the top of the page is shown the extreme coronal extensions 
of the sun during the 1936 eclipse, These extensions rose to 
distances of more than a million miles from the solar surface. 
Photographed by Doctor Donald Menzel with a Zeiss Contax 
camera equipped with a telephoto lens. 










Russian natives showing 
surprised pleasure at the 
lightness of Dowmetal. 
Despite the size and sub- 
stantial construction of 
equipment, Dowmetalcut 
weight to a point where 
handling and erection 
were carried out with a 
minimumaumberofmen. 





Admiral Byrd. This year it aided the Harvard- Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Expedition sent to Siberia to secure 
spectrographic studies of the sun’s corona and chromosphere. 


But, more conclusive evidence of its great value and prac- 
ticability is found in its recent adoption by The Hoover 
Company for the new 150 Hoover Cleaner. 


The aircraft industry, of course, takes full advantage of its 
marked lightness and strength. But, also, it is used in type- 
writers, foundry flasks, buses and trucks, portable power 
tools, air conditioning equipment, machinery of many kinds, 
and a host of other applications. 


Wherever greater lightness, with no sacrifice in strength 
means easier, faster handling; greater speed; lower power 
requirements; or increased capacity, DOWMETAL can show, 
in most instances, an astounding gain. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dowmetal Division : Midland, Michigan 


MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 
LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 








Speaking of Dowmetal, Doctor Donald H. 
Menzel, Director of the Expedition, said: 
“We chose Dowmetal because of its com- 
bined rigidity and lightness.” 





























ECLIPSE IN AK BULAK 
(Concluded from page 42) 


Wilcox Company, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Plymouth Cordage 
Company, Service Sales Corporation, Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company, Stanley Electric Tool Company, Inc., The L. S. 
Starrett Company, and Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Company. 

Our electrical equipment was manufactured by General 
Electric Company, Pioneer Gen-E-Motor Corporation, 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, Willard Storage 
Battery Company, Burgess Battery Company, Warren Tele- 
chron Company, and Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company. For 
communication with the United States, which was accom- 
plished either directly by radiotelegraph or via England by 
radiotelephone, we took along a 45A transmitter built by 
the Collins Radio Company. For receiving at the camp we 
used a Hammarlund “Super-Pro.”” Tubes were furnished by 
Amperex Electronic Products, Inc. 

For the design of the automatic cameras we have to thank 
Mr. E. S. Hineline of the Folmer Graflex Corporation as well 
as the institution he represents. In the construction of these 
machines we employed flexible couplings from the S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Company. The quadruped polar axis 
was mounted in Timken bearings, while the smaller coronal 
camera axis was supported in bearings by S K F. 

Other miscellaneous equipment, camp supplies, kitchen ac- 
cessories, and so on, were obtained with the codperation of 
the Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, The David T. Aber- 


THE NEW ELECTRONICS 
(Continued from page 34) 


Hitting this plate, the electron frees anywhere from 


two to ten secondary electrons, or five as a rough 
average. These five electrons are then attracted to 
the next plate where they liberate 25 electrons; the 
25 fly to the next plate, there liberating 125 second- 
aries. The cumulation continues for ten steps, pro- 
ducing at the last plate 5° electrons, which is 1,953,125 
electrons for each originating electron. This vast 
increase in number is a corresponding increase in 
the current which the electrons represent, hence the 
current amplification in this one tube is of the order of 
two million times. 

Such a tube has been used to reproduce the sound 
track of a motion picture film. The modulated light beam 
from the sound track falls on the first plate. The electron 
current leaving the last plate is fed to a loudspeaker 
where it delivers enough sound to fill an auditorium 
capable of seating 2,000 people. One six-inch tube and 
its associated battery thus take the place of the compli- 
cated roomful of apparatus now used to reproduce sound 
in the movies. Note that the whole process involved de- 
pends on the direction of the ever growing electron 
stream from plate to plate in the proper succession. It is, 
in other words, regimentation of a kind to arouse the 
envy of any dictator. 


Seeing the Infrareds 

The electron telescope is another of Dr. Zworykin’s 
inventions. It can transform a moving image from in- 
frared light to visible light instantaneously, a feat for- 
merly accomplished only by photography and then only 
with an intervening developing process. The telescope 
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crombie Company, the Linguaphone Institute, Hookless 
Fastener Company, Sears, Roebuck and Company, and S. S. 
Pierce Company. The gift of The Dow Chemical Company we 
have acknowledged not only in the above account but in- 
directly by calling the Ak Bulak eclipse site ““Camp Dow.” 
With the Bausch and Lomb laboratory spectrograph we 
obtained excellent slit spectra of the corona, and the coronal 
photographs obtained with a Zeiss Contax miniature camera 
with telephoto lens were exceptionally good, showing the five- 
pointed star effect clearly. The concave mirror ground spe- 
cially for the expedition by The Amateur Telescope Makers of 
Boston was chroaluminized for us by the Evaporated Metals 
Company. Our photographic supplies were obtained from the 
Eastman Kodak Company, where Dr. C. E. K. Mees and Dr. 
C. Stand coated special film emulsions for our expedition and 
served us in a variety of ways. The New York Times coéper- 
ated with us, as also did the United States Lines. 

Lick and Yerkes Observatories lent us eclipse equipment. 
Dr. R. W. Wood found numerous diffraction gratings for us 
and Mr. C. W. Elmer furnished the expedition with a coronal 
camera. We also wish to thank Mr. A. Cressy Morrison for 
assistance. 

Even to list, let alone express adequate appreciation to 
every one who lent aid to our expedition — Russian govern- 
ment officials, local and national, Intourist, Inc., as well as the 
many persons at home who helped us in our work — would 
require more space than we have at our disposal. The assist- 
ance of these people is nonetheless appreciated despite our 
failure to mention them specifically here. 


can at the same time magnify or reduce the size of the 
image within the limits of a five-to-one ratio, and the 
degree of magnification can be controlled electrically. 
Here is an electron-optical instrument which is quite 
typical of the art and of its potentialities. 

The telescope is a cylindrical, glass vacuum tube with 
flat faces. Inside one face and parallel to it is a glass 
plate coated with a photosensitive coating of cesium- 
oxide silver. The other end of the tube is coated on the 
inside with a white material, usually willemite, which 
glows with a green color under the effects of electron 
impacts. Between the two faces of the tube is a series of 
ringlike electrodes and an aperture located concentri- 
cally about the axis of the tube; these electrodes are con- 
nected to a battery or other source of direct current. 

An ordinary glass lens is used to focus the image of a 
scene upon the cesium surface at one end of the tele- 
scope. Thereupon, magically, the scene is reproduced on 
the screen at the other end of the tube, with a magnifica- 
tion which can be controlled by changing the voltages 
applied to the ring electrodes. The explanation is simple, 
if wonderful. The image on the cesium is transformed by 
the photoelectric effect into an electron image, 1.e., elec- 
trons are freed from the cesium in direct proportion to 
the strength of illumination at each point on its surface. 
The electrons are attracted, en masse and at high speed, 
from the cesium to the other end of the tube where, 
striking the fluorescent screen, they reproduce the 
image. Since the electrons are freed by almost any kind 
of light, it matters little whether visible or infrared light 
is used. Also, since the paths which the electrons take in 
their journeys down the length of the tube are controlled 
by the electrodes, they can be made to diverge or con- 
verge as they go, thus magnifying or reducing the result- 


ant image at will. (Concluded on page 46) 
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ODD JACKETS AND FLANNEL TROUSERS 


The few dollars’ margin between the price of Odd Jackets 
and Flannel Trousers from Brooks Brothers, and those of the 
average kind, is the smallest of differences . . . soon for- 
gotten as they continue to wear over long periods of time 
. with increasing satisfaction. The big difference between the 
Staaisneo 1816 ie iy x 

two is found in materials and workmanship . . . and in the 


easy, casual lines that also cost more to produce than do the 


stiff, reinforced methods of the average ready-made clothing. 


MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. chs Hohe Monn 


NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 




















INFORMATION ON M.LT. 


HE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW BUREAU exists to supply authori- 

tative information to anyone interested in details regarding the Massachusetts 
Tnstitute of Technology. It serves as a clearing house for inquiry and aims to further 
the spread of exact information regarding entrance requirements, outline of courses, 
subjects of instruction and other information which may be of aid to the students 
considering undergraduate or graduate study at the Institute. 
The Institute publishes a variety of bulletins, as well as a catalogue of general infor- 
mation essential to the entering student. The Technology Review Bureau will be 
glad to send, gratis and post free upon request, one or more copies ol any publication 


listed below, or to forward any special inquiry to the proper authority. 


Ask for the following pamphlets by their descriptive numbers 


1: For general infor- 2: For announce- 3: For information 4: For a popular 
mation, admission re- ment of courses of- on courses in Archi- presentation of Edu- 
quirements, subjects fered in Summer Ses- tecture, both Under- cational Opportuni- 
of instruction, ask for sion, ask for Bulle- graduate and Gradu- ties offered atM.L.T., 
Bulletin 1. tin 2. ate, ask for Bulletin 3. ask for Bulletin 4. 


All inquiries sent to the address below will receive prompt attention 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW BUREAU 
ROOM 11-203, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Correct 
Printing... 


Is not simply an assembly of paper, type 
and ink—it should be an intelligent under- 
standing of the customer's requirements 
and the purpose of printed matter. Well 
planned printing always brings good 
results, where the ordinary, slipshod stuff 
falls down. 


They Say... 
That our output is easily recognized by 
its thoroughness of preparation and its 


excellence of execution. 


The Murray Printing Company 
AT KENDALL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 














It has often been said that the Hotel Lenox is in- 
deed headquarters for college men in Boston. The 
old grads go there out of habit, the young grads, to 
keep down their expenses . . . and both enjoy the effi- 
cient service, excellent food, and comfortable accom- 
modations provided by this famous Back Bay Hotel. 


HOTEL LENOX 


WALTER SEAVER, Managing Director 
Cor. BOYLSTON and EXETER STS. 
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THE NEW ELECTRONICS 
(Concluded from page 44) 


Since infrared light penetrates haze and light fog to 
a much better degree than ordinary light, it has been 
suggested that the electron telescope might well become 
a part of the equipment of ships as a direct aid to 
navigation. 

The control of the electrons in this device is indeed an 
achievement, for here we have no simple stream of 
electrons. It is a picture in electrons. All the subtleties of 
its arrangement and degrees of illumination must be 
preserved during the headlong flight down the tube or 
the picture becomes distorted, if not entirely lost. It 
must be remembered that all the electrons tend naturally 
to fly away from one another, since they are all charged 
negatively, and this anarchistic tendency must be 
curbed, albeit delicately, to transfer the image. The tele- 
scope is, therefore, a prime example of the ability of the 
electronic impresario to manage the show, even if he can 
only imagine what his actors look like. 


NEW OBJECTIVES FOR TECHNOLOGY 


(Continued from page 17) 


immediately expand into the quarters vacated and 
there would be a reduction of pressure for space all 
along the line. 

Fluid Research Fund. 1 have already expressed my 
judgment that the most important need of the Institute 
is at least $200,000 a year annually, or a capital endow- 
ment of $5,000,000, to provide a fund for research which 
may be allocated to the support of various important 
research projects or programs as they arise. The Rocke- 
feller Fund of $170,000 during the past six years has 
furnished on a limited scale a striking example of what 
can be accomplished with this type of assistance. 

Summary. This entire program adds up to a capital 
expenditure of $2,750,000 for buildings and equipment, 
and also an annual income of $390,000 which, if also 
capitalized, would make the figure for the entire pro- 
gram $12,500,000. The details are summarized in the 
following list: 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Fluid Research Funds......annually $200,000 
ID oc via aw ne annually 60,000 
Biological Engineering, opera- 

OS IE rene. ...annually 80,000 
Biological Engineering, laboratory and 

equipment. . $ 750,000 
High-Voltage Program, laboratory and 

equipment . 340,000 
High-Voltage Program, opera- 

tions y 50,000 
Wind Tunnel 125,000 
Naval Towing Tank.............<+. 35,000 


STUDENT WELFARE 


Dormitory for 100 men. 500,000 
Gymnasium, or Extension to Walker 
Memorial 1,000,000 


Total annually. . $390,000 


Total capital $2,750,000 
To capitalize the entire program. . . $12,500,000 
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Conclusion. Such, gentlemen, is the program of needs 
and opportunities which I present for your approval. 
The magnitude of the funds involved in the individual 
items is somewhat arbitrary, but in every case repre- 
sents a conservative estimate of the amount which 
could advantageously be used. Barring what is best 
described as “an act of God,” it is realized that a sum of 
this magnitude cannot be secured at once. It would seem 
to me unwise to attempt to achieve all these objectives 
by anything like a whirlwind drive. If we are to attempt 
them, however, it should be done vigorously and with 
expectation of success within a few years. I should 
therefore not advocate the organization of a whirlwind 
campaign to raise these funds within a specified date, 
but rather an organized, active, and sustained effort to 
secure them by bringing the program to the attention of 
Alumni and friends of the Institute and philanthropists 
who are interested in the objectives here set forth. 

I hope therefore that this Corporation will express its 
general approval of the program and its authorization to 
the Executive Committee and President to take suitable 
steps in an effort to secure the facilities and funds re- 
quired to meet the needs and opportunities that have 
been described. Such approval should also imply willing- 
ness of the Corporation, individually and collectively, to 
assist in such ways as may be proper and possible, for a 
program of this type can probably not be carried 
through successfully by the efforts of one individual or 
one small committee, but will require the enthusiastic 
and active support of the Corporation, Staff, Alumni, 
and friends of the Institute generally. 








THE INSTITUTE GAZETTE 
(Continued from page 26) 





who also donated the money for the project, that he 
painted the murals in Walker Memorial, generously 
contributing his time for the panels on the south. 

Dr. Williams was a Boston physician distinguished 
for his pioneer work in introducing x-rays into medical 
practice. A few months after Réntgen announced his 
epochal (and accidental) discovery in 1895, Dr. Wil- 
liams made x-ray pictures in the Rogers Laboratory of 
Physics at the Institute and perceived their usefulness 
to physicians. Only a few more months elapsed before he 
had established an x-ray department at the Boston City 
Hospital, and less than a year before he had demon- 
strated the value of the Réntgen examination of the 
lungs and heart. He originated the clinical examination 
of the digestive tract by x-rays and in the field of treat- 
ment was credited with being the first to prove, in cancer 
of the lip, that the cancer could be alleviated by the 
Réntgen rays without the destruction of the surround- 
ing tissue. As he pioneered in many other medical ad- 
vances, he demonstrated the fruitfulness of carrying 
over into medicine the techniques of pure science. 

His own successes as a scientist-physician probably 
led him, in making a bequest of nearly $100,000 to Tech- 
nology, to write: “I make this bequest for the promotion 
of pure science because I believe that pure and applied 
science should work together, since they not only assist 
but also stimulate each other.” (Concluded on page 48) 
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It was Dr. Williams’ Class that played the catalytic 
role in the organization of our Alumni Association, and 
Dr. Williams was on the first Executive Committee. 
He was the second alumnus elected to the Corporation 
(1882) and an original member of that body’s Executive 
Committee, continuing until 1908 when, after 25 years 
of continuous service, he declined further election. 

Professor Emeritus Bartlett, besides his long teaching 
career (1886 to 1929) in the Department of Mathemat- 
ics, was Acting Secretary of the Institute for two years 
beginning in 1906, and at the time of his death was the 
representative of his Class on the Alumni Council. 

Mr. Gilmore, long active in alumni affairs and Secre- 
tary of his Class, was President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion in 1923-1924 and a member of the Corporation 
from 1924 to 1929. 





MAIL RETURNS 


(Continued from page 4) 


furnish electricity for various municipal purposes at little or 
no cost except in the residential rate for lighting. Freeport and 
Rockville Center, N. Y., are excellent examples of this as they 
each generate about 10 million kilowatt hours yearly and use 
about three million for municipal purposes such as street lighting 
for which little or no charge is made. Other municipal plants 
charge high residential rates and use the excess earnings to reduce 
taxes (an objectionable procedure from the standpoint of public 
policy). It is difficult to make corrections in the residential rates to 
allow for these conditions. If taxes are to be charged against such 
plants in order to prove their residential rates are relatively higher 
than those of privately owned plants, then-we must in fairness permit 
them to charge for municipal services as a public utility would which 
would mean lower residential rates. 

Any discussion of comparative rates which neglects to mention the 
asset to the community in the value of the municipal plant is mis- 
leading. Freeport and Rockville Center, N. Y., have plants whose fair 
value is probably at least $1,000,000 in each case and which belong to 
the taxpayer, practically free and clear of debt, if allowance is made 
for cash on hand, and soon. . . . 

The average rate in a municipal plant cannot be compared fairly 
with average rates of privately owned plants even in the same state, of 
the same size, or same average consumption per consumer. Local 
conditions determine costs. The use of coal or oil, steam or water, the 
extent of underground construction and monumental street lighting, 
the beauty of the power plant building, and other numerous variables 
have too important an effect to justify much faith in averages. Each 
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community has to determine how much beauty in better street light- 
ing, more underground construction, and architecturally attractive 
power plant buildings are worth as compared with the usual non- 
descript type of construction by public utilities. These expenditures 
are bound to be reflected in rates. Each municipal plant is a local 
problem whose solution depends on local conditions, including the 
policy of the public utility serving the territory, and to which no 
general answer can be written by a study of average rates, interesting 
as that study may be. . . . 

The argument that the public could not absorb municipal securities 
without raising the interest rate may be answered by pointing to the 
very great difficulties that trust funds now have in finding conservative 
investments. The coming of social security legislation means the ac- 
cumulation of very large funds for which safe investments must be 
found. Public utilities usually carry as heavy a bonded indebtedness 
as possible, which they make, on the whole, little attempt to reduce 
in percentage of total investment. Municipalities, in general, are re- 
quired by state laws to pay off in a reasonable period all bonds issued. 
There is little doubt that the average investor seeking sound bonds 
will prefer those of municipal lighting plants which grow safer every 
year. They are backed not only by the earning power of the plant but 
also by the taxing power of the community. The argument about in- 
creasing rates for the bonds of lighting plants was probably made years 
ago about those for water companies as they passed into municipal 
ownership, and yet the public seems to be willing to take all that are 
offered although the cost of additional water supplies for some of our 
cities is running into figures which rival the cost of the Panama Canal. 

The preceding argument is not for or against municipal ownership 
but rather to show that the claim for no justification in increased 
municipal ownership of lighting plants is by no means sound. Unless 
private management can show better observance of its obligations as 
trustee for conflicting interests, municipal ownership is bound to 
increase. The disquieting thing about the entire discussion is that so 
many engineers who work for public utilities continue to argue that 
all is well although their influence should be thrown on the side of 
those who seek to correct existing abuses. The important social prob- 
lems before us, of which public utilities are only one, demand the dis- 
passionate approach for which engineers are supposed to have been 
trained. 


Rebuttal 


In refutation of Mr. Dexter’s letter, the author has resolved 
his ideas into ten main points. 


From Matcotm G. Davis, ’25: 

1. The purpose of my article was to show the existence of competi- 
tive influences in the markets for electric utility services and to define 
and develop a quantitative measure of the over-all difference in cost 
to the taxpayer/consumer between commercial and public operation of 
electric utility systems. The past performance records offered the only 
sound bases of comparison. Only upon the basis of achieved results can 
reasonable conclusions be drawn as to future possibilities. Such an 
analysis called for the use of group averages, considered in relation to 
the inherent characteristics of electric rate structures and the relative 
homogeneity of the three consumer classifications included in the 
study. The use of averages to measure the obtained results in such 
homogeneous groups is entirely consistent with sound statistical 


practice. (Concluded on page 50) 





BUSINESS and ENGINEERING ADMINISTRA- 
TION graduate, now employed as an industrial engi- 
neer for a large corporation, feels that his opportunities 
lie with a smaller, more personal firm. Has a well- 
rounded background in statistics, management sur- 
veys, cost analyses, motion and time study, and wage 
incentive plans. His cost reducing experience and abil- 
ity to get along with people make him a desirable addi- 
tion to your organization. Box A, Tur TecHNoLoGy 
Review, Room 11-203, M.1.T., Cambridge, Mass. 





AVAILABLE—TWO CLASS OF ’33 MEN 





CIVIL ENGINEERING graduate who has passed 
training stage as computer, transit-man, statistical 
engineer, etc. seeks a position with greater opportuni- 
ties for development. At present employed in a respon- 
sible position as a cost engineer. Thoroughly trained 
in construction cost keeping and management with a 
proven record in cost analyses, cost and progress re- 

orts. Can assume responsibility. Personable, age 24. 
Box B, Tue TecHNoLtocy Review, Room 11-203, 
M.1I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
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IN THE 
BERKSHIRES 
A small boarding school for boys and girls from four to four- 
teen. Prepares for leading secondary schools. Men and women 
teachers who understand children. Intimate home life. 
for information address 
MRS. ELEANOR RUNKLE CRANE, Director, Richmond, Mass. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 











BERKELEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Established 1907 
Special Preparation for M.I.T. 
Day School — for Boys: Evening Session — Coeducational 
Harry F, Capg, Jr., '28, Principal 
1089 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. Commonwealth 9262 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Founded 1828. The School that confines itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Franxuin T. Kurt, Principal, 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





HEBRON ACADEMY 


Thorough college preparation for boys at costs surprisingly low due to 
endowment and country location. Graduates in 32 colleges. Experienced 
faculty of 15 men. Excellent dormitory, classroom, laboratory and ath- 
letic equipment. For book, **Building Scholarship,’ address 


Ratpu L. Hunt, Principal, Box T, Hebron, Maine 





HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Five Forms. Special two-year course for entrance to M.I.T. 
Summer Session (Co-educational) Send for catalogues 
Cuarues H. Sampson, Ed.M., Headmaster 


320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 








NEW HAMPTON SCHOOL 


116th year. A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough College pee Junior Course in Business. Athletics for 
Every Boy. Moderate Tuition. Address 


Freperick Smita, A.M., Box 191, New Hampton, N. H. 





NORTHWOOD SCHOOL 


In the heart of the Adirondacks. Under Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation. Unusual success in college preparation. Emphasis on 
recreation that can be continued throughout fife Winter sports. Separate 
junior school for boys, 8 to 12. 


Ira A. Furnner, Ed.D., Director, Box T, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


















ROXBURY SCHOOL 
For boys 11 years and older 
Flexible organization and painstaking supervision of each boy's pro- 
gram offer opportunity for exceptional scholastic progress and general 

development. 
A. N. Suerirr, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 





















SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


Since 1860 the senior Church School of the West. Emphasis on individ- 
ual attention to college preparation. 







James S. Guernsey, M.A., Headmaster 
Faribault, Minnesota 













WILLISTON ACADEMY 


Unusual educational opportunities at modest cost. Endowment over 
half a million. Over 150 graduates in 40 colleges. New recreational cen- 
ter, gymnasium, swimming pool. Experienced, understanding masters. 
Separate Junior School. Address 

ArcuipaLp V. Gatsraitu, Headmaster 
Box 3, Easthampton, Mass. 















Subscribers may obtain catalogues of these schools 
by writing to 
THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, M.LT. 
CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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MAIL RETURNS 


(Concluded from page 48) 


LAN 2. The analyses compared only the three major service categories 
directly affecting the general public. Revenues from other service 

| © fA! N + é 6 a I i N | G~ TB rRTY. 3000) groups are controlled largely by competitive conditions and, there- 
: {= fore, were not considered as being subject to change under a hypo- 

WRITTEN thetical shift from public to commercial management. The net calcu- 
PRINTED == lated savings to the public, after giving effect to a shift of taxation 

from other sources to utility services, under the theoretical assump- 


PHOTOGRAPHED or DRAWN . rees to utilit ler the theoretic 
ion of a change from public to commercial ownership, would be of 

S$ PAU LDI NG e MOSS of oF = the magnitude of $6,765,000. 
REPRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 3. The statement that such a comparison is not sound because 


42 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON - MASS = public operation renders street lighting and other municipal services 
without charge is not borne out by the facts. It is a matter of record 
that a proportionately greater share of publicly owned utility revenues 
comes from this source: 8.7% as compared with 4.7%. 

4. While not considered in my original article, it can be shown by 
an analysis of the record that private operation has been more eco- 
nomical, as indicated by over-all operating ratios of 44.00%, compared 


MERRIM A C CHEMI C AL with 55.0% for public operations. 
C O M PA N Y 5. Fuel efficiencies, taken as a measure of the general level of effi- 


ciencies under the two forms of operation, were 1.42 pounds per kilo- 
— ; watt hour for commercial systems and 2.46 pounds per kilowatt hour 
Subsidiary of Monsanto Chemical Company for public systems, based upon data in the Census of the Electrical 
Industry. 

EVERETT 6. The effectiveness of state regulation and the efficiency of private 
management can best be indicated by the fact that the United States 


MASSACHUSETTS Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its index of residential electric costs, 


shows a continuous decline in rate levels amounting to more than 20% 





The largest and oldest 


chemical concern in New England during the decade from 1926 to date. 


7. The statement concerning errors in methods of accounting is 
nonfactual and can best be answered, from my personal experience as 
a former staff member of a state utility commission, by the categorical 
statement that the proportion of costs thus erroneously charged is 


Founded in 1853 








negligible. 

8. The statement that municipal plants have been increasing in 
number since 1929 is incorrect. The total number of municipal plants 
reached a maximum of 3,077 in 1923, from which point a continuous 
decline was recorded to a total of 1,849 in 1932. Since that time the 
number has again been on the increase; the start of this increase coin- 
g i R P cided in time with the advent of Federal grants and subsidies in aid of 

HE UMFORD RESS construction. The connection, and its possible ultimate effects, is 
obvious. 

9. The question of excess earnings by municipal utility operations, 
and the concomitant reduction of general municipal taxes has been 
mentioned as an additional reason for invalidating my comparisons. 
Published studies, covering the relative conditions in Minnesota and 
Michigan, point to higher taxation levels in towns with municipal 
ownership. 

Makers of Magazines and Books 10. Mr. Dexter, by reasoning from a single case, or a picked group 
of single cases, to the general condition concludes that the inter- 
of Distinction connected, regional utility system should be replaced by numerous 
small, efficient, and isolated plants. Given a favorable territory, the 
new, isolated plant can show lower costs than the regional system, 
which must serve both above average and below average territories. 
I contend that the best interests of the entire social and economic area 
must be considered and as such the regional system offers the only 
= true solution. 
| It is not my intent to deny the possibilities of success with municipal 
| 











Concord, New Hampshire 























William H.Coburn,’11 John K. Phelan,’27 = William F. Dean, °17 operations under certain specific conditions. However, in considering 
the broad social aspects, based upon past achievements and upon the 
potential economic dangers of a wide extension of small-scale opera- 
tion, it is my conclusion that private initiative can continue to serve 
Willi H cS b & C the utility requirements of the nation more effectively and more eco- 
lillam - Vodurn oO. ; ew Le Ay 

nomically than can any large group of individual municipalities. 
Likewise, the proved existence of effective competitive influences 
INVESTMENT COUNSEL denies the necessity for “ yardstick’’ plants with which to measure 
service costs, even if such plants should or could be operated, under 
political control, with all true costs included. 

These statements cover only certain of the major points contained 
68 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. in Mr. Dexter’s comments. I believe, however, that they indicate 
sufficiently the absence of factual bases for some of his state- 
ments. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 
Engineers 
Public Utilities — Industrials 
Railroad Electrification 
Design and Supervision — Valuations 
Economic and Operating Reports 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


H. K. BARROWS, '95 


M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Hydro-electric developments — Water supplies. Reports, plans, 
supervision. Advice, appraisals. 


6 Beacon STREET ’ Boston, Mass. 


Eapiz, FREUND AND CAMPBELL 


ConsuLTING ENGINEERS 


110 West Fortietu STREET New York City 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS—EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, Sprinkler, Refriger- 
ating, Elevator Installations, etc., in Buildings and Industrial Plants 


J. K. Campsett, M. I. T. ’ 





ARCHIBALD H. SPAULDING '14 PHILIP B. TERRY ‘13 


SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY 


“Reproduction Specialists” 


Blue Prints Photostat Prints Planograph Prints 


BOSTON LI Berry 3000 





Rosert McC. Simonps 
Mut. T: "ae 


Attorney-at-Law 


PaTENT Practice 225 Broadway 
ExcLusIvELy New York 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 


ENGINEERS Boston, Mass. 


BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 
PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 
FIRE PREVENTION 
INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 
SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


STANLEY G. H. FITCH ’oo 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
of Patterson, Teete & DENNIs 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cost Accountants and Auditors — Tax Consultants 
NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA 


MAURICE A. REIDY 


Consulting Engineer 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 
CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 


44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





EVERETT E. KENT 


PATENT LAWYER 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
United States and Foreign 


75 Federal Street, Boston HUBbard 0234 


GEORGE T. SOUTHGATE ‘10 
Electric-power and Electrothermal Engineer 


Consultant in 


DesiGn, Process and PaTtENT MATTERS 


114 East Thirty-second Street Telephone 
New York, N. Y. LExington 2-8130 
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AN AID TO INDUSTRY IN LOCATING OUTSTANDING MEN 








TECHNOLOGY 


AA 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The Placement Bureau is maintained by the Institute to aid in- 
dustry in selecting men for positions requiring an architectural, 
engineering, or scientific education, and to assist Technology 
Alumni in securing positions: in line with their individual 
qualifications. 


The codperation between the alumni, faculty, and the Placement 
Bureau makes it possible to give employers unusually complete 
information on the qualifications of the candidates, and to advise 
alumni of the activities and opportunities in the various fields. 


The demand for both recent graduates and men of proven ability 
has increased materially during the past year. Prospective em- 
ployers are, therefore, requested to give as much advance notice 
as practicable on their probable personnel requirements. Alumni 
who wish to be considered for new connections are urged to 
furnish the Placement Bureau with complete experience records. 
Only by such codperation can we be of maximum service to 
industry and the alumni. 


Inquiries regarding this service should be addressed to 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











AN AID TO ALUMNI IN FINDING DESIRABLE POSITIONS 
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TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


CHECK LIST OF THE ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF M.I.T. ALUMNI, OFFICERS. AND STUDENTS 





S.P.E.E. Conventions 


@ Late in June the University of 
Wisconsin was host to the 44th an- 
nual convention of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
Elsewhere in this issue page 111) we 
have given an account of a luncheon 
of Technology men which took place 
during the convention. Here we make 
note that K. C. Reynotps’25 was 
elected secretary of the civil engineer- 
ing division and Hate SurHERLAND 
"10 was made a new director. Pro- 
fessor Sutherland, in outlining trends 
in structural engineering suggested: 
a year of graduate study after a year of 
practical work in the field for those 
aspiring to structural competency; 
vacations should all be spent in 
engineering work; undergraduates 
should be introduced to dynamic and 
earthquake designs. ~~ were 
presented by: Lancpon Perarse’0l, 
on chemical treatment of sewage; 
R. G. Tyter’10 on technical — 
ments in sanitary engineering; 
ALEXANDER Macoun'18 on non- 
engineering courses in the engineering 
curriculum; and T. R. Camp’25 on a 
rational theory of clarification by 
sedimentation. 

The fall meeting of the New Eng- 
land section of this society took place 
at the University of Vermont in 
Burlington, October 10. Cart S. 
Exu’1l of Northeastern University 
presided at the general session in the 
afternoon. At the morning conference 
in the mechanics division Rosert W. 
Vose’31 spoke on ‘‘Photoelasticity: 
‘Picture Book’ and Research Tool.’’ 

At the spring meeting of the 
Eastern section of this group F. 
ALEXANDER Macoun'l8 spoke at 
Schenectady, May 16, on ‘Helping 
the Young Engineer to Get a Job.” 


Before the Public 


@ Cuartes H. Hevstis’76 upon 
retiring from a long and active 
newspaper career in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Heustis started as space writer 
and became editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

@ Dantet D. Jacxson'93, subject of 
a biographical sketch in Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, July 10. 

@ Grorce Owen '94 on appearing in 
the October March of Time football 
sequence. 


@ Henry E. Warren’94 as an 
example of ‘‘that new, adaptable 
type of New England business execu- 
tive, as different from the captains of 
industry who preceded him as a 
streamlined airplane from a covered 
wagon.”’ 

@ Louis S. Morse’96 for delivering 
a paper, ‘“The Development of ‘Freon- 
12’ Refrigerating Machinery,”’ at the 
Seventh International Congress of 
Refrigeration at The Hague in June. 
@ Freperick C. Givpert’98 and 
Cart J. TRAVERMAN 07 for reélection 
as secretary-treasurer and president, 
respectively, of the Mining Associa- 
tion of Montana. At the time of the 
election appreciation was expressed 
of the officers (especially these two) 
“‘who have contributed invaluable 
personal energy in making this asso- 
Ciation an institution of value to the 
mining industry of Montana.” 

@ Carteton Exus'’00as ‘‘the world’s 
most prolific living patentee.”’ 

@ Crype R. Prace’02 as head of the 
Noise Abatement Committee of the 
First Avenue Association, N. Y. C. 
@ Cuartes J. Berpen'09 for flying 
from Wyoming to the Newark, N. J., 
airport in a high-winged Ryan 
monoplane with young pronghorn 
antelope. Mr. Belden, in his 10- 
gallon hat, started with 23 antelope, 
left two at Lincoln Park Zoo in 
Chicago, three at the National Zoo 
in Washington, and a pair in Phila- 
delphia; two more were to make the 
first antelope flight in a dirigible 
to Germany on the Hindenburg. 

@ Noau W. Goxey'l7, Sipney E. 
Duptey'20, and Joun H. Extison’34 
on being appointed instructors in 
a new course in naval architecture 
at Temple University in Philadelphia. 
@ Louis H. SxipMore’23 upon being 
invited to assist in planning the New 
York exposition to be held in 1939. 
@ The 8 Professor Wiii1am_ T. 
SEDGWICK on fepfesentation in a 
March of Time program prepared 
after consultation with James A. 
Tosry'15 showing early pioneering 
in the growth po perfection of the 
dairy business, when ‘‘America’s 
Pasteur’ traced a typhoid epidemic 
to a contaminated milk supply. 

@ Joun C. Starter, Staff, for deliver- 
ing an address at the Mark Hopkins 
centenary on October 10 at Williams 
College. Professor Slater was chosen 
to be present at this ceremony be- 


(1) 


cause he is considered ‘‘a master of 
the new physics who has built foun- 
dations for a mechanics of complex 
molecules, instilling new life into 
structural chemistry.”’ 


Penned 


@ By Arruur A. Brancuarn’98, 
the late Professor J. W. Puetan’94, 
and Artuur R. Davis, Staff, the fifth 
edition of ‘‘Synthetic Inorganic 
Chemistry,’’ John Wiley and Sons. 
@ By Carterton Extus’00, ‘‘Hydro- 
genation of Organic Substances,” 
Van Nostrand Company. 

@ By Ben E. Linosty'05, an article, 
“A Bureau of Mines Study of a 
‘Bottom Hole’ Sample from the 
Crescent Pool, Oklahoma,’’ pub- 
lished in The Petroleum Engineer. 

@ By Henry S. Mears’06, an article 
on mining and milling costs, Arizona 
Mining Journal, September 15. 

@ By Mayo D. Hersey’09, ‘“Theory 
of Lubrication,’’ John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 

@ By Frank L. Hirtcucock, Staff, 
and Crarx S. Rosinson’09, ‘‘Differ- 
ential Equations in Applied Chem- 
istry,’’ John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
@ By Stuart Cuase’10, ‘‘Rich Land, 
Poor Land,’’ Whittlesey House. 

@ By Braptey Jones’10, ‘Elements 
of Practical Aerodynamics,’ John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

@ By Doucias C. McMurrtrie’l0, 
‘A History of Printing in the United 
States,’’ Volume II of a series of four 
to come out at six-month intervals, 
R. R. Bowker Company. 

@ By Dean Peasopy, Jr., ‘10, 
“Design of Reinforced Concrete Struc- 
tures,’ John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

@ By Hate Surnertanp ‘10, an arti- 
cle, ‘‘Making Structural Engineers 
in College,’ Engineering News-Record, 
September 10. 

@ By L. P. Ferris’ll, an article, 
“Effect of Electric Shock on the 
Heart,”’ 4 ag from Electrical 
Engineering, May. 

@ James A. Tosey'l15, two articles: 
‘The Legal Aspects of Milk Control,"’ 
International Association of Milk 
Dealers; ‘‘Vitamin D Milks,’ pub- 
lished in American Journal of Nursing, 
Volume XXXVI, June. 

@ By V. J. Trusatevicn 15, Profes- 
sor of ore dressing at the Institute of 
Mines, Moscow, a comprehensive 
book on ‘‘Flotation.”’ 




































II 


@ By Epvcar E. Hume’21, a new 
series of the Index-Catalog of the 
Library of the Surgeon General's 
office of the United States Army. 
Major Hume is librarian of this, the 
greatest medical library in the world, 
which ‘‘contains 394,003 volumes, 
558,616 pamphlets — in all 952,619 
volumes and pamphlets.”’ 

@ By Davin O. Woopsury’21, a 
comedy, ‘‘Cousin Adelaide Is Psy- 
chic,’’ presented this summer by 
Mary Young at Centerville, Mass. 
@ By M. E. Hursr'22, a paper, 
“Recent Geological Studies in the 
Porcupine Area of Ontario,’’ Bulletin 
of the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, July. 

@ By Gerorce E. Barnes’23 and 
Fred L. Plummer, an article, ‘‘Hy- 
draulic and Structural Work at Case 
School,’’ Engineering News-Record, Sep- 
tember 10. 

@ By WiruaMm Bearp'28, ‘Create 
the Wealth,’’ W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc. 

@ By Attyn Wuire’35, an article, 
“Knowledge from the Deep,’’ The 
Middlebury College News Letter, Sep- 
tember. 


Homage 


@ To the late J. Watpo Smitn’86, 
long chief engineer, Board of Water 
Supply, New York City, for whom a 
memorial tablet was unveiled on 
June 25 at the Ashokan Reservoir. 

@ To Epwin S. Wesster’88 upon 
receiving the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Northeastern 
University, June 15. 

@ To Wittiam R. Kates’92 upon 
receiving the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Wayne Univer- 
sity, June 18. The conclusion to the 
citation stated: “‘Generous donor of 
time and skill in the solution of 
municipal and civic problems, he 
richly merits the gratitude of the city 
of his adoption [Detroit]}.”’ 

@ To Karnarine Biunr'03, Presi- 
dent of Connecticut College, upon 
receiving the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., in June. 
@ To Franx B. Jewerr’03 on re- 
ceiving an honorary degree from 
Harvard University in June. 

@ To Anprey A. Potrer'’03, Dean 
of Engineering, Purdue University, 
upon receiving the honorary degree 
of doctor of science from Northeast- 
ern University, June 15. 

@ To Cuartes Camsect’09, Deputy 
Minister of Mines of Canada, upon 
receiving the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from iasdeae Uni- 
versity, May 13. 











@ To Donatp W. Dove as’14 upon 
receiving the Collier Trophy for 
1935, July 3. The citation read: 
“This airplane by reason of its high 
speed, economy, and quiet passenger 
comfort has been generally accepted 
by transport lines throughout the 
United States. Its merit has been 
further recognized by its adoption 
abroad, and its influence on foreign 
design is already apparent. In making 
this award recognition is given to the 
technical and production personnel 
of the Douglas organization.” 

@ To Epwarp J. Incram’25 upon 
receiving the August D. Curtis Award 
for the Metropolitan Edison Com- 
pany, of which he is lighting direc- 
tor, at the annual convention of the 
Edison Electric Institute in St. Louis. 
The award is given to the public 
utility which made the most out- 
standing achievement in the electric 
lighting of interiors and exteriors of 
commercial and public buildings 
during the year a March 1. 

@ To Kart T. Compton, President, 
upon receiving the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt., in June. 





DEATHS 
*See class notes for account. 


@ James B. Russeri’70, June 8. 
@ Wixi F. Dyer'73, July 19. 

@ Georce Kimpaty’73, August 8. 

@ Francis WittiaMs’73, June 22. 

@ Georct Lancpon’81, August 14. 
@ Georce G. Savitte’81, July 9. 

@ Francis J. Moors’85, July 30. 

@ Dana P. Bartierr’86, Septem- 
ber 9. 

@ Saran L. Day’87, June 11. 

@ Tuomas M. Kettoca’87, July 8. 
@ Srepuen Cuitp’88, June 15.* 

@ Epwin Jorpan’88, September 2. 
@ Freperic E. Carxins’89, July 1. 
@ Irvinc T. Guitp’89, September 
10.* 

@ Rocer Morcan’89, September 8. 
@ Georce W. Rounnps’89, May 8. 
@ Georce L. Gitmore’90, Septem- 
ber 12. 

@ Rosert K. SNow'90, July 13. 

@ Cartes W. Arxen’91, Septem- 
ber 1.* 

@ Ross L. Manon’91, August 22.* 
@ Epwarp H. Suaw’91, August 31. 
@ Locan Fetann’92, July 17. 

@ Frep B. Ricnarpson'92, June 28. 
@ Harry E. Werxs’93, December. 
@ Joun C. Wotre’95, September 20.* 
@ Etwoop Sweer’96, August 17.* 
@ Avexanper G. Catpwet.’97, Au- 
gust 24. 

@ Percy G. Srizes’97, July 5.* 


THe TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 


@ Georce W. 
30.* 
@ Frank B. Heatuman 98, April 3. 
Harry C. INGatts’98, July 11. 
Auice M. Burr’99, June 12. 
J. Hersert Ricuarpson’99, Sep- 
mber 1. 

Freperick H. Cooxe’00, August 
2 * 


Craven 98, July 


AAA 


C 


.) 


~~ 
oO 


Wa ter C. Dean’00, August 16. 
Myron P. Porrer’00, July 18. 
N. Lorinc Danrortu'01, August 


* 


Tuomas F. McDonnetu’02, April 


SAR ama! 


5. * 

Joun R. Opery’02, October 1. 
Ernecbert Parker'02, August 2. 
Cuartes §. Cotr’03, July 16.* 
Earte OvinagTon 04, July 21. 
Leon Scuwartz'04, September 19. 
@, Frepericx H. Anprews’05, Au- 
gust 5. 

@ Tueropore A. Disser’05, Septem- 
ber 5.* 

@ Wii F. Eastwoon'06, August 
10. 

@ Mitton T. Licutner’06, Febru- 
ary 26. 

@ Antoine G. Lanse’07, date not 
known. 

@ Exprivce I. Baxer’08, September 
20. 

@ F. Haven Crark, Jr.,'12, July 
Fa 

@ James C. Gorr’13, December 24. 
@ Laurence B. Hoyrt’l3, June 3. 

@ H. Netson Keene’17, July 2.* 

@ Donatpv MacAsxiti'18, August 
6. 


4 


AAA 


J 


AA 
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Artuour R. Hotr'20, August 5. 
Joun R. Lestre’21, June 7. 
Wittarp H. Ray’21, May 15. 
Lewers A. Boccs'22, August 22. 
Ma tcotM Fisner’22, March 15. 
STERLING THomas'22, July 26. 

@ Henry H. Bucx’23, August 24. 
Mr. Buck was an architect in the 
procurement division of the Treasury 
and assisted in designing the new 
Justice and Archives buildings in 
Washington, D. C. 

@ Joun M. Erwin'23, August 4. 

@ Norman A. TimMerMAN'26, Feb- 
tuaty 22. 

@ Irvine E. Grunpy’27, June 15. 
@ Ivan R. Watter’27, June 1. 

@ Boris V. Nacasnev'29, Septem- 
ber 26. 

@ Ricnarp Bennetr’31, August 5. 
@ Leo Licntenste1n’35, October, 
1935. 

@ Avpert F. Scuaap, former Staff 
member, June. Professor Schaad, at 
the time of his death, was in at- 
tendance at the electrical convention 
in Pasadena. He was a member of the 
staff of the University of Kansas and 
was at M.I.T. in the Physics Depart- 
ment in 1927-1928. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 





CLUB NOTES 





S.P.E.E. Luncheon 


Because many Technology men were 
present at a luncheon held on June 24 at 
the convention of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education 
held at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., a brief account follows: 
Dr. Dugald C. Jackson, Professor Emeri- 
tus, spoke in a most interesting and ef- 
fective manner, easily holding every- 
body’s interest to the end and provoking 
many questions which had to be cut 
short for the group as a whole, because of 
the unfortunate lack of time for those 
having responsibilities in carrying on the 
afternoon session of the convention. He 
spoke intimately of the industrial condi- 
tions in Japan, of the underlying social 
forces which were at work, of the differ- 
ence in ethics to be expected from the 
Japanese, of their real industrial and 
technica] progress, of their labor condi- 
tions, and of what all these matters 
meant to us as business neighbors and to 
Japan as a nation. His message carried a 
viewpoint which to me seemed quite 
vital to our understanding of the Japa- 
nese as a people and especially important 
in our contemplation of them as indus- 
trial competitors. 

The attendance was very satisfactory: A 
hurried change to a larger room was 
necessary, and every seat at the table was 
filled. There were three ladies present, 
and if any mistake was made in arrange- 
ments, it was in the matter of not extend- 
ing a direct invitation to all of the ladies 
in the announcement of the luncheon. 

Among those present were: Harold W. 
Anderson’31, Edmund D. Ayres’22, 
Joseph W. Barker’16, Harold W. Bib- 
ber’20, Lloyd A. Bingham ’27, Harry L. 
Bowman’14, John L. Bray’12, Allison 
Butts’13, Thomas R. Camp’25, Mrs. 
Thomas R. Camp, Hardy Cross’08, Paul 
A. Cushman’ll, Roland P. Davis '06, 
Jesse J. Eames’02, Carl S. Ell’11, Joseph 
B. Finnegan’04, Herbert J. Gilkey ’16, 
Ellsworth S. Gray ’25, H. T. Heald, Du- 
gald C. Jackson, former staff member, 
William V. Kaeser’32, L. Kahlenberg, 
Harold E. Koch’22, Samuel C. Lind ’02, 
Israel H. Lovett’14, F. Alexander Ma- 
goun'18, F. A. Mattka, James W. Mc- 
Naul’21, William J. Miller’22, Melvin C. 
Molstad ‘23, Frank O. Nottingham, Jr., 
Herbert Parkinson '27, Henry B. Phillips, 
Staff, Mrs. H. B. Phillips’26, Henry A. 
Rahmel'33, Kenneth C. Reynolds’25, 
Mrs. K. C. Reynolds, Thorndike Saville 
‘17, Bradley Stoughton’96, C. Hale 
Sutherland’10, George B. Thomas, Ar- 
thur L. Townsend'13, Gordon F. Tracy 
'26, Carlton E. Tucker’18, Richard G. 
Tyler’10, Royal L. Wales '02, Clifford M. 
Wallis’'29, Graham Walton’30, James H. 


Walton’99, Harry D. Wolfe’23, Robert 
R. Worsencroft’21. — Epmunp D. Ayrss’22, 
211 Engineering Building, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


M.I.T. Association of Buffalo 


A summer outing of the Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls Alumni was held at Edge- 
water Park, Grand Island, on August 15. 
Eighty Alumni and families gathered 
early in the afternoon to see an excellent 
game of soft ball won by a team cap- 
tained by Robert MacMullin’19. Edward 
Morris’33 and William Leach’16 won 
the baseball hitting contest while Mar- 
vine Gorham, Jr.,’36 won the 100-yard 
dash and the baseball throw. The bridge 
prize for the ladies was under dispute and 
the winner was never determined. 

When the attendance was taken at 
dinner it was found that the Niagara 
Falls Alumni outnumbered the Buffalo 
Alumni more than two to one. For this 
remarkable turnout, the Niagara Falls 
committee was given three rousing cheers 
by the Buffalo Alumni. After dinner 
Marvine Gorham 93 acted as toastmaster 
and spoke for the Buffalo Alumni. Harry 
Noyes’90 spoke for the Niagara Falls 
Alumni and was interrupted several 
times by S. B. Eagan'06, until the. entire 
assembly left to seek relief from the rising 
temperature of the air. 

The committee was Carl J. Bernhardt 
'28, chairman; Raymond R. Ridgway ‘20, 
William B. Leach'l6, and Calvin H. 
Mohr’33. — Carvin H. Monr’33, Secre- 
tary, 1224 Cayuga Drive, Niagara Falls, 
mM. Y. 


New Haven County Technology 
Club 


On Saturday, June 27, the annual Old 
Lyme outing was held at the Boxwood 
Manor and was one of the finest meetings 
that has ever been held. The Technology 
Club of Bridgeport was invited this year, 
so that it was really a joint meeting of 
Hartford, Bridgeport, and New Haven. 
The attendance was extremely good. 
We played hard and soft baseball in the 
morning, tennis and golf after dinner. 

The following officers have just been 
elected by the Club for the coming year: 
Earl L. Krall’30, President; Albert S. 
Redway'23, Vice-President; Earl A. 
Greenleaf’18, Secretary; William G. 
Hodges’22, Treasurer; T. C. Merriman 
‘09, Governor-at-large. — Eart A. GREEN- 
LEAF '18, Secretary, 106 York Square, New 
Haven, Conn. 


M.1.T. Club of Northern New 
Jersey 


On May 27 a bridge team representing 
the Club played host to a team from the 
Technology Club of New York on the oc- 
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casion of the second duplicate bridge 
tournament for the trophy presented 
jointly by the two clubs, which was won 
by the New Jersey team at the initial 
contest last year. The New Yorkers jour- 
neyed to what Tubby Rogers, Staff, calls 
our ‘‘tank town’’ of Newark where Art 
Lunn’07 provided facilities for the con- 
test and for refreshments at the Newark 
Athletic Club. As in the case of last 
year’s battle, the invaders immediately 
got the range of the defenders’ armaments 
and eventually triumphed, but this time 
Al Glassett’'20 and his ‘“‘Skyscrapers’’ 
took the trophy across the river away 
from the valiant band of ‘‘Skeeters’’ un- 
der Ed Thimme’23. The Thimmemen 
threaten a fierce drive to regain the cup in 
the annual classic this year. 

Ata meeting of the governing board on 
September 15, President Mac McNeill ’17 
announced that a regional scholarship 
has been established for the Club’s dis- 
trict for 1937. The scholarship committee 
has been enlarged and key men are being 
appointed to maintain contact with all 
the secondary schools in the Club's terri- 
tory. 

Monthly luncheons were resumed in 
October and it is planned to continue 
them until May. They are held the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month at the 
Newark Athletic Club; the next luncheon 
is to be held on November 12. There are 
no set programs or formalities and all 
Technology Alumni are invited to attend 
at any time between the hours of noon 
and 2 p.m.—Carore A. Crarxe’21, 
Secretary, 10 University Avenue, Chat- 
ham, N. J. Freeman B. Hupson’34, As- 
sistant Secretary, 105 Hudson Street, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


Rocky Mountain Technology Club 


A joint meeting of the Club and the 
Rocky Mountain Club, the student so- 
ciety at Technology composed of mem- 
bers from this territory, was held at 
Meadow Park at Lyons, Colo., June 27. 
Present also were prospective students at 
Technology and guests. 

To start this picnic as all picnics should 
be started, a game of soft ball was or- 
ganized. The old graduates played the 
youths and in about four innings showed 
them a thing or two about baseball, 
trimming them to the tune of 40 to nine. 
Harold Bosworth ’02 was umpire and Dr. 
A. J. O. Léf, the interested spectator. 
Ben Howe’26, whose cherubic counte- 
nance was haloed by last season’s straw 
skimmer, was voted a prize for having on 
the most appropriate baseball costume. 
When the score got as high as the umpire 
could count, the diamond was forsaken 
for the shady grove in the bend of the 
beautiful St. Vrain River, where a keg 
packed in ice was waiting. Blowing foam 
and a game of horseshoes entertained for 
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a while. Then everyone pitched in and 
before long —— was on, hamburgers 
were sizzling, and there was spread upon 
the tables a variety of sandwiches, pickles 
and so on — more than sufficient to meet 
the demands of ravenous appetites. There 
were ice cream and coffee to top off the 
supper. 

Later arrivals included Fred Floyd, and 
Dana Kepner’21 and his brother, H. R. 
Kepner'20, the latter having recently 
come from Utah on a visit. To the ac- 
companiment of the piano accordion of 
Bernard Riddell’38, Tech songs were 
sung with such exquisite harmony that 
it was a shame that such good melody is- 
sued from this isolated spot in the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains and not 
from some more populous spot where 
crowds could enjoy it. Many had to 
leave early, but a number stayed to re- 
ceive a lesson in poker from Ben Howe, 
who did not seem to be handicapped at all 
by the glare of the gasoline lamps or the 
inquisitiveness of numerous insects which 
were as enthusiastic as the invited mem- 
bers who attended this picnic. 

Thanks were rendered to the hard- 
working committee composed of Harold 
Bosworth ’02 (chairman), Duane Wood 
°37, and Ben Howe'26. Harold Bosworth 
officiated in spite of the fact that this day 
was the 30th anniversary of his wedding. 
He was given much good advice on how 
to square things with Mrs. Bosworth, so 
undoubtedly he was able to do so. 

In addition to those whose names have 
been mentioned, there were present: Bob 
Blunt’38, Walter Hudson’39, George 
Léf, G., G. L. Garwood, Douglas R. 
Waterman’23, Thomas Marker, Arthur 
L. Hill’23, Alfred W. Garnell’33, R. H. 
Fox'12, Julius Orpen, and David Whit- 
aker’37. — Lincotn Reip'29, Secretary, 
United States Reclamation Bureau, New 
Custom House, Denver, Colo. 


Technology Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

A dinner meeting of the Club was held 
on Tuesday, August 11, at the University 
Club in Los Angeles. The speaker was 
Arthur C. Ruge'’33, research associate in 
seismology at M.I.T., his subject being 
earthquakes. As this is a subject of uni- 
versal interest, the University Club was 
invited to join with us and make it a joint 
affair, which they were glad to do. As 
earthquakes are no respecters of sex and 
affect men and women alike, the ladies 
were also invited and we were delighted 
to have quite a number of them present. 
The total attendance was about 125, be- 
ing about equally divided between M.I1.T. 
Alumni wad their ladies and University 
Club members and their female com- 
panions. 

Mr. VanSant, a director of the Uni- 
versity Club, introduced K. C. Kingsley 
°23, as president of the Technology Club 
of Southern California. As there was no 
business to come before the meeting, Mr. 
Kingsley immediately introduced Mr. 
Ruge, who proceeded to give a very in- 
teresting illustrated talk dealing mainly 
with the research work which he has 









been conducting at M.I.T. on the be- 
havior of elevated tanks during an earth- 
quake. He explained how earthquakes 
are reproduced on a shaking table and the 
method by which the po are tested. 
His talk, while it dealt with a highly 
technical subject, was presented in such a 
way that it could be understood by any 
layman present. 

The University Club was also the 
scene of the Club’s previous dinner meet- 
ing on June 23 when the guest of honor 
was Dr. Vannevar Bush’16, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Dean of Engineering of M.1.T. 
The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Breyer’10, and after all present had 
arisen and introduced themselves, it was 
found that there were present 64 mem- 
bers, two visiting alumni from other uni- 
versities, and the guest of honor. 

President Breyer then announced that 
nominations were open for officers to 
serve for the coming year. It was an- 
nounced that the steam roller was well 
oiled and had a full head of steam, and 
that he did not wish to hear any dissent- 
ing voices against the ticket which had 
been lined up by the politicians. The 
ticket he announced was as follows: 
President, K. C. Kingsley'23; Vice- 
President, William H. Robinson, Jr.,'24; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles H. Toll, Jr., 
‘23. — David M. Hughes’15 then moved 
that the nominations be closed, which 
motion was seconded by someone un- 
known to your Secretary. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Kingsley, the new President, then 
presented his platform in which he 
promised that regular monthly meetings 
would be held commencing with Au- 
gust, at every one of which an interesting 
program would be presented by some out- 
standing Technology alumnus. — He then 
introduced Mr. Robinson as the chair- 
man of the evening, who, with a few 
words of praise, introduced Dr. Bush. 
The latter thereupon proceeded to give a 
very interesting talk on the activities of 
the Institute, following which numerous 
questions were asked and answered. — 
Cuartes H. Toit, Jr.,’23, Secretary, Box 
1120 Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Technology Club of Virginia 


The Club managed to function during 
the past few months, despite the heat and 
vacations. The regular luncheon meet- 
ings were held at the Westmoreland Club 
in Richmond on the last Monday of each 
month. These meetings will be continued 
during the coming season. It is hoped 
that more Technology men will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to meet 
and become acquainted with fellow 
Alumni. Visiting Alumni are invited to 
attend these meetings. 

With the coming of the fall and winter 
seasons, plans will soon be formulated 
for the annual meeting of the whole state 
group. In the meantime, Alumni in the 
Newport News and the Norfolk areas 
are asked to communicate with Don 
Holden’31, care of Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, or M. 
W. Kennedy ’33, care of Virginia Electric 
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and Power Company, Norfolk, to aid 
them in organizing local clubs in these 
areas. 

Since the revival of the Technology 
Club of Virginia about a year ago, I be- 
lieve that enough has been offered to 
satisfy everyone that such a club can be 
a worth-while organization in this state. 
With additional support from the Alumni 
in the state, it is hoped that the coming 
year will see a real, vigorous Alumni As- 
sociation functioning in Virginia. Get in 
touch with us. We are always glad to 
hear from you.—Joun J. Fauey'29, 
Secretary, Virginia Electric and Power 
Company, Richmond, Va. 


M.1.T. Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 


On May 28, the Club held its last regu- 
lar meeting of the year at the University 
Club with Professor B. Alden Thresher 
'20, Technology's newly appointed Di- 
rector of Admissions, as our guest speaker. 
In his talk on ‘‘New Developments at the 
Institute,’’ Professor Thresher stressed 
three points in the program of the Ad- 
missions Department: stabilization of en- 
rollment, scholarships, and the liberaliza- 
tion of admission requirements. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, E. A. Hol- 
brook '04; Vice-President, Samuel J. Helf- 
man'24; Treasurer, Elbridge J. Cassel- 
man’15; Secretary, Charles M. Boardman 
'25; Assistant Secretary for member- 
ship, Warren D. Smith’27; Assistant 
Secretary for publicity, Joseph L. Thistle 
32; Arrangements Chairman, David P. 
Moore’28; Executive Committee: Ken- 
neth Seaver 00, Francis C. Foote’16, and 
Everett A. Soars’21. 

On July 8, as guests of Lieutenant 
Colonel Covell’23, 33 members of the 
Club enjoyed a trip on the United States 
Engineers’ boat to inspect the construc- 
tion and dredging operations at the Ems- 
worth Dam in the Ohio River several 
miles below Pittsburgh. An exciting 
incident of our departure was the late ar- 
rival of C. N. Palmer’92, who came rush- 
ing down the wharf just as we were pull- 
ing out to midstream. However, by 
means of a convenient rowboat hequickly 
joined us. After a very pleasant trip last- 
ing about an hour and a half we arrived at 
the dam where we were taken in charge 
by Lieutenant W. E. Potter’33, who 
showed and explained to us the construc- 
tion and operation of the new dam and 
locks. On the return trip to Pittsburgh 
we enjoyed a splendid dinner, served in 
the dining saloon, followed by a most in- 
teresting exhibit of moving pictures 
showing the March flood. Nine hundred 
and thirty feet of flood pictures, taken 
from vantage points attainable only by a 
United States Engineer presented a re- 
markable account of the devastation 
wrought by the three Pittsburgh rivers. 

During the national convention of the 
American Chemical Society, an M.I.T. 
luncheon was held on September 11 at 
the University Club, attended by about 
30 of the visiting alumni chemists and 
local club members. — CHartes M. Boarp- 
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MAN '25, Secretary, Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, 435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Josepx L. TuistLe’32, Assistant Secretary, 
Burrell Technical Supply Company, 1936 
Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Worcester County 
Alumni Association of M.I.T 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held on July 9 at ‘‘Allenacres,’’ the home 
of Charles Allen’07 in Spencer. The day 
being very hot, the enthusiasm of a num- 
ber of the Alumni for participating in the 
sports was somewhat dampened, al- 
though the usual keg on third base was 
used as an incentive. The sports and the 
clambake were rudely interrupted by a 
terrific wind and rain storm which scat- 
tered the crowd in all directions. 

Finally assembled in Charlie Allen’s 
garage, the group enjoyed a good dinner 
and speeches by our old friends, Charlie 
Locke’96 and Donald Robbins’07, who 
gave a good account of the activities of 
the Institute, particularly regarding the 
undergraduate body and the dinghy fleet. 
Everyone enjoyed the hospitality of 
Charlie Allen at his splendid new home. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, E. A. Tee- 
son’15 of Southbridge; Vice-President, A. 
B. Sherman’06 of Fitchburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, John A. Swift ’27 of Worcester. 

The following members were present: 
Worcester — E. G. Betts’18, L. L. Brega 
27, Gordon W. Browne’29, Percy J. Col- 
vin’07, Fred H. Daniels’11, Lewis 
Davis’12, Orville B. Denison’11, D. P. 
Dyer, Jr.,’32, Sidney F. Eliot’27, James 
Edward Fuller’88, Robert L. Fuller ’96, 
James H. Fuller (son of R. L.), Ralph F. 
Gow’'25, Robert N. C. Hessell’27, Albert 
S. Heywood’92, Forrest F. Lange’23, 
Harry M. Latham’93, George D. Man- 
ter’31, Norman C. Nelson’30, Leonard C. 
Peskin ’29, J. Weston Pratt’24, Harold L. 
Robinson’11, John A. Swift’27, John L. 
Tufts’99, A. A. Thomas’36, Louis E. 
Vaughan ’02, Lewis S. Vose’16, Ernest P. 
Whitehead 20; Brookfield — W. H. Had- 
ley 32, R. S. Rowlett’16; Fitchburg — 
C. E. Cashman, Jr.,’33, W. S. Crowell’32, 
Frederick N. Dillon’93, Russell B. Lowe 
02, A. B. Sherman ’06; Gardner — H. O. 
Berry ’22, S. H. Hartshorn’11, L. P. Jan- 
dris'30, Thomas P. Kelly’18, Harry S. 
Kendall '04; Leicester — George J. Burke 
‘29; Leominster —H. L. Hayden '23, 
R. J. Proctor’28; Shrewsbury — Edgar W. 
Norton’98; Southbridge — R. P. Brown 
‘31, John S. Middleton’29, E. A. Tee- 
son'l15, C. H. Wilson’34, C. $. Woodruff 
*31; Spencer — Charles E. Allen’07, E.H. 
Squire’07; Sterling — Ralph G. Ma- 
hony’18; Whitinsville — F. E. Banfield 
‘07, P. B. Walker’07. — Joun A. Swirr 
'27, Secretary, 15 Stoneland Road, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


CLASS NOTES 


1873 
The 66th meeting of the Class Associa- 
tion was held at the Institute, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Monday, June 8 — 





Alumni Day. Cogswell and Tompson 
were present. Letters were received from 
Borden, Leman, Carpenter, Kimball, and 
Brotherton. 

Word has been received of the follow- 
ing deaths: Frederick Guild, who died on 
February 1; Dr. Francis H. Williams, 
whose death occurred on June 22; and 
George H. Kimball, who passed away on 
August 8. — Georce M. Tompson, Secre- 
tary, 8 Whittemore Terrace, Wakefield, 
Mass. 


1875 


The 54th class meeting of ’75 met at 
the Engineers Club, Boston, on May 26 at 
one o'clock. Present were E. S. Dorr, G. 
H. Eddy, Thomas Hibbard, and C. A. 
Simpson. The party gave Simpson a 
hearty greeting on his first appearance at 
any of the class assemblies. After a sump- 
tuous lunch, such as our hosts always 
serve, President Hibbard called for order 
to transact the usual routine business. 
The Secretary’s records of the last meet- 
ing were read and approved. Then fol- 
lowed the Treasurer's report as audited 
by Eddy. This was also approved. 

The Secretary read a report of the pres- 
ent members. According to the alumni 
records there are 36, of which only 17 ad- 
dresses are known. Of the notices of the 
Meeting sent out, ten replies were re- 
ceived, five accepting. The Secretary then 
read the replies of those unable to be 
present, expressing their regrets and 
sending greetings. The President an- 
nounced the name of the only member 
who has died since the last meeting — 
William C. Richardson, whom we lost 
last October. 

At the request of the President, the 
question of the Secretary’s salary was 
brought up, it appearing that due to de- 
creasing membership the Secretary's work 
became ever lighter. After some discus- 
sion the question was put and the unani- 
mous vote was that there should be no 
change in the Secretary's salary at pres- 
ent. 

A very pleasant hour or so of conversa- 
tion followed, during which Simpson 
told of compiling and copyrighting his 
2,000-year calendar showing the day of 
the week on which any date fell for the 
last 2,000 years. He presented a copy to 
each of those present. — As Eddy and 


’ Simpson had to leave for their trains, the 


meeting adjourned at half past three. — 
Tuomas Hisparp, Secretary, 4 Ridge Road, 
Milton, Mass. 


1877 


Nine members of the Class were present 
at the Exchange Club in Boston on June 8. 
Those present were, as they sat at the 
table: Charles A. Clarke, Joseph P. Gray, 
William H. Beeching, George F. Quinby, 
Frank I. Sherman, Edward W. Davis, B. 
C. Mudge, Arthur L. Plimpton, and B. T. 
Williston. Of 28 living members, all but 
eight sent replies. As there were a num- 
ber of the Class not able to attend our 
59th reunion, I feel it would be well to 
print some of the replies. Our meeting 
was a very enjoyable affair, lasting to 
about 3 p.m. 
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The following letter from Francis H. 
Bacon of Chanakkale, Turkey, was 
dated May 12: ‘‘Yours of April 15 with 
Mexican inclosures and your fine account 
of your trip is received. I enjoyed your 
account immensely. You described just 
what one wanted to hear, no frills, and 
here I followed you and your party and 
enjoyed it with you. Bravo, ‘old’ Cran- 
berry, do it again. I can imagine how 
your friends gather around to see your 
movies. What a wonderful land that 
must be and now you can go to a library 
and read up about what the modern 
archaeologists have discovered about 
Mexico! I don’t suppose you noticed the 
little island of San Juan de Ullua, the old 
part of Vera Cruz. Interesting things 
happened there in 1568. I have always 
been interested in old voyages and travels. 
I had three editions of Hakluyt, reprints 
of course (there is an original edition in 
the Carter Brown library at Providence), 
but when I came across the entire Hak- 
luyt in 8 small volumes of Everyman's 
library, I gave away all the others! I ad- 
vise you to get those 8 volumes to read 
sometimes on winter evenings when you 
get tired of the usual books. Look at 
Volume 6 with the account of the two 
poor devils set ashore after a fight with 
the Spanish ships at San Juan de Ullua 
(p. 296). Sir John Hawkins tells of going 
to Africa to capture a lot of negroes for 
slaves; then to Cuba and Mexico to sell 
them; then the Spaniards — Francis Drake 
was there too — beat them out of St. 
Juan — not food enough on board — soa 
lot of the men were set ashore and finally 
some of them were carried to Mexico 
City and tried as heretics. Some of them 
burned at stake. But you read about 
what happened to Miles Philips and 
Job Hortop and think of your auto- 
mobile and the lunches put up by the Hotel 
Geneve! ... 

‘By the way, my eldest grandson — 24 
— is to be married next month. A fine 
lad and he bears my name. — I’m not 
going to write you any more stuff to 
publish: I oueedid is recently. Sent a wad 
toa friend of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects and found he had been dead two 
years. What do you think of that? — 
Charles Coolidge, the account of whose 
life you sent, was a close friend. I had 
just written him shortly before his death. 
We were draughtsmen together in Rich- 
ardson’s office before I dropped architec- 
ture and went to Davenport's. 

‘My best regards to Kittredge, Hib- 
bard, and all the fellows on June 8. I hope 
Plimp will be there as well as Clarke. — 
Goodbye, Bartol! I’ve been saying that to 
a number of friends recently, . . . but 
‘cheerio’ is the word. 

‘“‘Now for the beans and potatoes. 
Good luck to the cast-iron "77 Secre- 
Ss SR 

Harry C. Southworth sent the follow- 
ing message from his home in West 
Stoughton, Mass.: ‘Greetings to my 
classmates of '77.— Last year passed 
without the usual letter. Now I will try 
to make amends. I am sorry to be obliged 
to miss the meetings, which have always 
been so enjoyable. 
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1877 Continuea 

“‘T seem to continue in about the same 
physical condition, fortunate in most 
ways but lacking the power of locomo- 
tion. In other words, carburetor good but 
running gear poor. — I note the passing 
of J. W. Rollins of ’78. Nothing was said 
about his connection with railroad and 
grade-crossing elimination. I came to 
know him quite well while serving as 
commissioner on the work from Boston 
to Dedham via Readville, and also at 
Brockton. How much he had to do with 
the planning I do not know, but he 
called my attention to the flat arched 
bridges he designed as being more eco- 
nomical to build and providing more 
sidewalk room. 

‘In connection with my mine work, I 
think I have never mentioned a job that 
was probably unique. To check up a sur- 
vey between the Pewabic and the Quincy 
mines made to determine the boundary at 
a point 1,500 feet below the surface, we 
had a diamond drill hole bored on a slant 
so that a tape line could be run through. 
The drill hole was about 30 feet long and 
less than two inches in diameter. Our 
equipment was two Gurley transits with 
extension tripods and an experienced 
man at each instrument. I was stationed 
in the Quincy mine and Mr. Emerson in 
the Pewabic. We sighted through the 
hole and measured the distance, repeating 
angles and reversing dips. Results were 
very satisfactory. We did all kinds of 
work from the most careful accurate work 
to rough forest work. . . . I will add 
that my work in surveying was a very 
small part of my work. I had chemical 
work and all sorts of problems to 
solve. 

“I will close with regards to all and 
thanks for the consideration and good 
wishes of my classmates.”’ 

E. G. Taber wrote your Secretary as 
follows from Spokane, Wash.: ‘‘I am 
genuinely sorry that I cannot accept the 
invitation from Mr. Clarke to attend the 
class luncheon and renew acquaintances 
of so long ago, but the time necessary to 
make the trip is more than I can give to 
other than the obligations which I have 
assumed out here. — I have very little to 
report that would be of interest, because 
my time has been taken up with work of 
a very ordinary, per is ee character, 
and all I could talk about would be per- 
sonal experiences of more or less ‘story- 
telling’ value. But I send my best wishes 
to you and all my classmates who may be 
with you on June 8 or whom you may 
meet at other times.”’ 

Wallace Hackett, another absentee, 
penned the following: ‘‘Your call for a 
greeting gave me cause to think. I hastily 
ran over the amazing changes that have 
occurred in our time, which may be bet- 
ter appreciated by recalling conditions of 
the past. In my early days, railroads were 
comparatively newcomers and memories 
of the stagecoach were still strong. Many 
of the local employees of the railroad 
were ex-stage drivers with the straw still 
clinging to them. The attraction on a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon was to go to 
the roundhouse and view with awe the 
locomotives, most of which were wood 





burners with stacks like a balloon. — 
Trains made the run to Boston in two- 
and-a-half hours, a distance of 50-odd 
miles. Speed in excess of 20 miles an hour 
was regarded with disfavor. There was a 
sharp grade near the town which reduced 
the speed and caused the engine to puff 
stentorially. One of the early jokes was 
for a brakeman to come in at the fore 
door with an air of importance and say: 
‘Now all lean forward and help the en- 
gine up the grade.’ Many of the passen- 
gers would obligingly do so. 

‘‘Wood was the universal fuel. Penn- 

sylvania coal was just beginning to ap- 
pear. It was regarded with some suspicion 
— coal gas you know. Plumbing was un- 
known, yet they managed somehow to 
get along without it. It was the custom of 
the leading citizens after four o'clock in 
the afternoon when the banks closed to 
gather at the Athenaeum (1817 and still 
going) and there to discuss local affairs. 
Water had recently been introduced by 
means of wooden logs and the subject of 
bathtubs was under discussion. The 
weight of sentiment was averse to that 
innovation. An opinion on that subject 
was asked of Judge Levi Woodbury. (He 
was our great man! President of the Sen- 
ate when Washington was inaugurated, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, among other things.) 
The Judge was not accustomed to commit 
himself rashly, so he said: ‘Well, I don’t 
know. My son Charles took a bath all 
over once and it didn’t seem to hurt him 
any.’ 
‘The son Charles was the late Charles 
Levi Woodbury of pleasant memory, for 
many years a prominent lawyer of Boston. 
He always wore a tall silk hat with a 
straight brim — the only one of its like 
in existence —and his genial presence 
was very much appreciated in the vicinity 
of State Street, much as was that of Dan- 
iel Webster at an earlier period. 

“Contrast the suggestions indicated 
above with others that will readily occur 
and compare them with those of today 
when transportation to California is a 
matter of hours, when electricity has per- 
formed marvels in many fields, and other 
agencies of development and progress 
have changed affairs which touch us all, 
and it will need no persuasion to convince 
us that we have lived in marvelous 
times.”’ 

Several months prior to receiving the 
above letter, your Secretary was in re- 
ceipt of another communication from 
Hackett to which he will refer in a later 
issue. — Betvin T. Wiuiston, Secretary, 
3 Monmouth Street, Somerville, Mass. 


1882 


The 54th annual reunion of the Class 
was held on the evening of June 10 at the 
University Club, Boston, Mass. Dr. 
French, who lives at the Club, kindly 
gave the use of his quarters for a meeting 
place; he also arranged for a dainty din- 
ner in a small dining room befitting the 
occasion. Those attending the reunion 
were: Dr. French, Henry Ross, Fred Good- 
ing, Alfred Darrow, Miss Rachel Snow, 
and Miss Grace Phillips. 
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A number of letters from absent mem- 
bers were read by our Assistant Secretary. 
One of these from Mrs. S. P. Clark (Carrie 
Louise Rice) was very interesting. For a 
year she has been under the care of an 
occulist. She is studying the Braille sys- 
tem and hopes to be able to read again 
soon. With the present condition of her 
eyes she cannot read at all. Her class- 
mates send her cordial greetings and the 
hope for a speedy and complete recovery 
of her eyesight. 

After dinner the time passed pleasantly 
under the tactful yd cae of Rachel 
Snow who told us of her intended trip by 
automobile out through the West, with 
three high school girls for companions. 
— AtrreD L. Darrow, Secretary, 39 Gar- 
rison Road, Brookline, Mass. Racuet P. 
Snow, Assistant Secretary, Pin Oakway, 
Falmouth, Mass. 


1883 


George Underwood reports in the 
“fifty years ago”’ series: ‘In 1886 I was 
listed in the M.I.T. catalogue as indus- 
trial chemistry assistant and in 1887 as 
instructor. At the head of the depart- 
ment, which was started in the fall of 
1884, was Dr. L. M. Norton. The labora- 
tory was in a room in the basement of 
Walker Building. My job was to prepare 
samples and lantern slides and exhibit 
them at Dr. Norton’s lectures; also to 
oversee the laboratory work of the stu- 
dents. I remained in that position until 
the summer of 1888 when I began work as 
superintendent of a glue factory of which 
our classmate, King Upton, was manag- 
ing trustee. I stayed with this company 
and its successor, the American Glue 
Company, in various positions until 1930 
when the company was liquidated.”’ 

Charles A. Coolidge, who took a spe- 
cial course in architecture with the Class, 
had been graduated from Harvard in 
1881. He died in April this year after a 
most notable career as one of the foremost 
architects of this country. Among the 
buildings Mr. Coolidge designed were 
those of Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, New York Hospital, Cornell 
Medical School, the new structures of the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York, the 
medical school and hospital group of 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville, the 
medical school of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland, and the medical 
school and hospital of the University of 
Chicago. For Harvard he designed the 
new law school, the medical school, the 
freshman dormitories, the Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial hospital, the vari- 
ous units of the House plan, the new 
buildings in Harvard Yard, and the Fogg 
Art Museum. In Boston, Mr. Coolidge 
designed the Southern Terminal Station, 
the Ames Building, and buildings for 
Massachusetts General and other hos- 
pitals. In 1906 Harvard made him an 
honorary doctor of arts. He was the 
first recipient of this degree, of which 
there has been only one other holder: the 
late John Singer Sargent, the artist. Mr. 
Coolidge, when an undergraduate, was 
one of the original members of the edi- 
torial board which founded the Harvard 
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Lampoon, said to be the first comic peri- 
odical successfully produced by any col- 
lege. 

A class reunion planned for a week in 
August at Chocorua Lake in New Hamp- 
shire finally resulted in attendance by 
Horace Gale, with handicap of one, and 
wife with no handicap, together with the 
Secretary, handicap of three, and wife, no 
handicap, at the Ferncroft Camps in 
Wonalancet for a fortnight with golf, 
swimming, and mountain climbing as 
daily features. — Harvey S. Cnase, Secre- 
tary, Bridge Street, South Hamilton, 
Mass. 


1887 


The annual class dinner was held on 
June 7 at the Parker House, Boston, as 
usual, with 13 attending. One of the 
high spots of the occasion was the pres- 
ence of Henry F. Hill of Augusta, Maine, 
whom we had not had the pleasure of 
meeting for 42 years. He admits that this 
is too long an absence, and has made a 
firm resolution not to miss any further 
dinners or reunions. 

Cards and letters of regret were read by 
Winthrop Cole from some 35 classmates, 
while the following were present in per- 
son: Barton, Blake, Brainerd, Cameron, 
Carter, Cole, Goss, Hill, Lane, Taintor, 
W. R. Thomas, Tripp, and Very. Discus- 
sion centered principally on our 50th re- 
union which occurs next year, and it was 
considered best to hold it somewhere in 
the near vicinity of Boston. It was also 
decided to start making arrangements as 
soon as possible. 

George Draper, who was greatly missed 
at the dinner, writes from San Pedro, 
Calif., as follows: ‘‘Certainly sorry to 
miss the dinner, but glad you got the 
usual number present. Am off to Nevada 
fishing soon, and go to Alaska later; am 
trying out the Townsend plan of putting 
money in circulation while idling; there 
are 22 electric roulette games going 
openly within 30 miles, to my own per- 
sonal knowledge; a blonde is $5,000 
ahead at the one I shall visit this after- 
noon to study the deplorable degradation 
of the human race.”’ 

George Sylvester writes from Rock- 
wood, Tenn.: “I was glad to see the fa- 
miliar names, including your own, on my 
invitation to the class dinner. While I 
am too far away to attend, thought I 
would drop you a line and ask you to 
give my regards and best wishes to those 
present, and to say that I still have some 
very happy memories of the few times 
that I have been privileged to have been 
with you in the past on these occasions. 
It might interest you to know that I have 
been in attendance as a member of an 
M.I.T. alumni club of some 35 or more 
members, which has been recently formed 
at Knoxville, Tenn., about 50 miles from 
my home, and while '87 dated way back 
of any present, I still enjoyed the fellow- 
ship and M.I.T. atmosphere of these 
meetings.” 

Two of our classmates’ have passed on 
since the last issue of The Review. Miss 
Sarah Louise Day on June 11 at York 
Cliffs, Maine, oud Seaghan E. Coombs on 


May 22 at the Flower Hospital in New 
York City. The Secretary is indebted to 
our classmate W. C. Cushing for the fol- 
lowing sketch of Coombs’s career, which 
appeared in the New York Times of May 
24: ‘Stephen Elbridge Coombs, who re- 
tired last year as special engineer for the 
land and tax department of the New 
York Central Railroad, died yesterday at 
the Flower Fifth Avenue Hospital. He 
was 70 years of age and lived at 65 Elliott 
Avenue, Yonkers. 

*“Mr. Coombs was'a civil and construc- 
tion engineer by calling. After his gradua- 
tion from M.I.T. in 1887 he became as- 
sociated here with the late Colonel 
George Waring, sanitary engineer. Then 
until 1900 he was an assistant engineer in 
Missouri for the Burlington Line. This 
service was followed in 1901-1902 by the 
post of chief engineer for the Southern 
Missouri and Arkansas Railroad, for 
which he built a line from St. Louis to 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. In 1903 he joined the 
New York Central, remaining with it 
until his retirement last year. He served 
the road for two years as chief draftsman 
and then he became an assistant engineer, 
holding the position until 1910, when he 
was made assistant to the construction 
engineer. In 1914 he was appointed an as- 
sistant to the valuation engineer; in 1916, 
specia] engineer to the chief engineer, and 
in 1926, the office which he filled at his 
retirement. 

‘‘Mr. Coombs was a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, the Masons, and the Railroad 
Young Men's Christian Association. He 
was born in Brunswick, Maine, a de- 
scendant of a long line of New England 
sea captains, a tradition borne out by his 
father, the late Davis E. Coombs. His 
mother was the late Mrs. Anna Maria 
Lee Coombs. His ancestors settled in 
New England in the 17th Century and 
fought in the early American wars. 

“His wife, Dr. Irene Copeland Coombs, 
a physician, died two years ago. Surviv- 
ors are: a daughter, Dr. Helen Copeland 
Coombs of Yonkers, assistant professor of 
physiology and biochemistry at New 
York Homeopathic Medical College of 
Flower Fifth Avenue Hospital; a brother, 
Dr. George H. Coombs, director of the 
Maine State Department of Public 
Health; a sister, Miss Jeannette Coombs, 
of West Bowdoin, Maine.’’ — NatuHan- 
1EL T. Very, Secretary, 1 Hamilton Street, 
Salem, Mass. 


1888 


As promised in our July notes we now 
give you the names of the classmates who 
were present at the eighth Ned Webster 
dinner (not seventh as incorrectly stated 
in July) held on June 6, as follows: Bates, 
Besler, Bridges, Buttolph, Cheney, Col- 
lins, Eastman, Ellis, Faunce, Ferguson, 
Fuller, Hamblet, Holman, Horn, Lee, 
Mead, Reynolds, Runkle, Sawyer, Sjés- 
trom, Smith, Stone, Thompson, Webster, 
Williams, Wood — 26 in all and seven 
more than last year when we had only 19, 
an increase of 37%! If this rate of increase 
should continue until our 50th anniver- 


VII 


sary in 1938, we will have 50 ‘88 men pres- 
ent or 65% of our number of graduates 
half a century ago. 

Ever since Ned Webster started to give 
us our class dinners in 1929, W. G. Besler 
has had a directors’ meeting interfere 
with his coming, but this time there was 
no interference and we are sure that he 
found our previous reports were not 
exaggerated. He now knows what he has 
been missing. 

Louie Ferguson certainly was an added 
feature of the dinner, coming as he did 
for the first time, all the way from Chi- 
cago especially for the event. Not one of 
his classmates knew him as he strolled 
down Ned’s main garden path, a portly 
gentleman with white hair and mustache, 
dressed in the height of fashion, com- 
pared with the slender young man of 
“‘strawberry-blond’’ complexion whom 
we knew in 1888. But when he smiled it 
was the same old smile and we recognized 
him instantly. Ferguson passed around a 
fine collection of photographs of Mrs. 
Ferguson and their children and grand- 
children. We all hope that now he has 
got started he will come again and es- 
pecially will not miss our ‘grand 50th"’ 
in 1938. 

This also was the first appearance in 
many years of Georgie Holman who 
came up from Hartford. Uly, as his most 
intimate friends call him, is the same 
“hail fellow well met’’ that he always 
was. Since the dinner he writes me that 
he has gone over the ‘‘Five-Year Cata- 
log’’ of March, 1935, and finds that 102 
88 men are noted as having died; 178, 
among the living, or a total of 280 names 
listed. Subtracting from this the 193 regu- 
lar and 46 special students in our fresh- 
man year as shown in the 1884-1885 cata- 
logue leaves 41 for additions from other 
classes, colleges, and the School of Me- 
chanic Arts. 

We were all glad to meet Charlie Stone 
again and enjoyed talking with him 
about his recent experiences. Six were 
present at the Symphony Hall Alumni 
Dinner and Concert on June 8. They were: 
Horn, Runkle, Sawyer, Sjéstr6m, Web- 
ster, and Wood. 

Ned Webster is now Doctor Webster, 
as he received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Northeastern University on 
June 12. He says that he enjoys Ais class 
dinners just as much as the rest of us and 
will be glad to continue them, but under 
the present administration he is not sure 
just how long that will be. Ned returned 
from his salmon trip on July 16 and he 
says that he had good luck, taking ex- 
actly 100 with an average of just under 18 
pounds each, the largest being 36 pounds. 

Our ‘‘regular taxi service’’ between the 
Boston and Albany station and the Web- 
ster estate was maintained by our staff 
chauffeurs, Hamblet and Ellis, Conner 
being away, and we had the two big 
limousines full to capacity. Sanford 
Thompson offered his car but we did not 
receive his letter in time. 

Leonard Brown listened to the alumni 
concert, June 8, via radio in his Washing- 
ton home, 1316 Euclid Street, North 
West, and hopes to be with us at some 
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future date. — Freddie Cole was detained 
at home by illness. — John Faxon sent 
his regrets and added the following: ‘‘As 
the Irishman once said, ‘If I live till I 
die,’ I will permit nothing to interfere 
with my sharing in the 50th anniversary. 
Till then, my greetings, good wishes, and 
hopes that the line will not be thinner 
and that every good thing will attend us 
all.’’ That is the right spirit, Johnnie. — 
J. O. Handy is chemical director of Fruit 
Treating Corporation, 541 Brookhaven 
Drive, Orlando, Fla. His work covers 
the cleaning, coloring, and shrinkage of 
oranges, and so on. He says he finds gar- 
dening in Florida a pleasant avocation. 
— Benoist S. Redd still lives at 528 West 
123d Street, New York City. He called on 
Ben Buttolph in Providence recently. 

Smoky Joe Wood has applied for and 
obtained a job as '88 staff correspondent, 
having been retired over a year ago by the 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Providence, R. I. He says he 
is now a loafer and has forgotten what it 
is to work, but he has started work on 
his new job by sending in an item about 
Norman P. Work who was one of us in 
our first year when his home was in Mid- 
dletown, Conn. He is now a veteran re- 
tired school teacher in Yonkers, N. Y., 
where he taught for over 30 years. 

Have just received nine pages from our 
Chicago-Florida Fred Nichols, who alter- 
nates between North and South each 
year and tells 163 friends of his all about 
it by means of “‘Gel-Sten’’ letters. The 
doctor ordered him to play golf and he 
does most of the time. The best thing he 
says in his long letter is: ‘‘I would like to 
spend a few weeks in Boston and in 
June, 1938, I hope to attend the 50th re- 
union of my Class at Boston Tech.”’ 
That’s right, Freddie, we all will be glad 
to see you and hear some of your golf 
stories. 

Stephen Child died June 15, just nine 
days after our last class dinner at Ned 
Webster’s when we received a telegram 
stating that his address was 44 South 
State Street, Painesville, Ohio. Your 
Secretary wrote to this address, as well as 
to the Parmly Hotel where he lived previ- 
ously, to find out some details of his last 
sickness as well as of the last three or four 
years since he left San Francisco, Calif. 
He has had no replies to these letters and 
so can only repeat some of the high lights 
of his career from our class records: Child 
entered the Institute with our Class from 
his home in West Newton, Mass. After 
graduation he was assistant engineer in 
charge of Malden, Maynard, Randolph, 
and Holbrook Water Works for about six 
months, after which he was with the 
Barber Asphalt Paving Company, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Washington. He was 
married in 1891 but left no children. 
From 1891 to 1901 he was deputy street 
commissioner and superintendent of 
sewer division, city of Newton, Mass. 
From 1901 to 1903 he was a special stu- 
dent at Harvard and Arnold Arboretum in 
landscape architecture. From 1903 to 
1914 he engaged in the practice of land- 
* scape architecture and city planning, 
maintaining offices in Boston and Santa 


Barbara, Calif. For the following three 
years he supervised the construction of 
city parks in California from his office in 
San Francisco. From 1918 to 1920 he 
served as a $1.00-a-year man on the staff 
of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C. After that he 
traveled extensively in Europe and wrote 
many articles and books on landscape 
architecture and town planning. In 1922 
he delivered a lecture in French before the 
International Architectural Congress in 
Brussels on ‘“Zoning.’’ From 1924 to 1932 
he maintained his office in San Francisco. 
Child was one of the best authorities in 
his special lines in this country and Eu- 
rope. We mourn his passing. 

We have just learned that Thomas R. 
Kimball, of the firm of Kimball, Steel and 
Sandham, Omaha, Neb., architects, who 
entered with our Class but was later 
classified with °89, passed away on 
September 7, 1934. 

Your Secretary undertook a new rdéle 
this summer in connection with the Great 
Chebeague Golf Club, that of general 
manager of a ‘‘Major Bones Amature 
Night’’ which consisted of 25 separate 
acts with entertainers on the harmonica, 
ukulele, trumpet, guitar, piano, bones, 
and drums; also songs — duets and quar- 
tettes — yodeler, three tap dancers, ex- 
hibition of fencing, and a ‘‘gong artist."’ 
Our largest hall with a capacity of 450 
was filled to overflowing, 75 being unable 
to gain admittance. Sixty per cent of the 
entire population of the Island were there 
including both summer people and na- 
tives. Your Secretary also admits that he 
won another golf cup, with the assistance 
of his son-in-law, namely the ‘‘father and 
son”’ cup, with an actual score of 81 
strokes for 18 holes. He also admits that 
your Secretary played approximately 
1,250 holes of golf this summer, using 
over 6,000 strokes. Now let Fred Nichols, 
Harry Horn, Ned Webster, Sanford 
Thompson, William Besler, and others of 
our famous golfers tell one. — BerTRAND 
R. T. Coruins, Secretary, Chebeague 
Island, Maine. 


1889 


The Secretary has to report the deaths 
of J. Sumner Draper on March 14, George 
W. Rounds on May 8, Roger Morgan on 
September 8, and Irving T. Guild on 
September 10. The Boston Transcript had 
the following about Draper: ‘J. Sumner 
me former President of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange and real estate 
operator in the company under his own 
nate since 1893, died today at the Hotel 
Ludlow where he had been confined with 
pneumonia. He was 67 years of age. Mr. 
Draper had been associated with the real 
estate business since 1893, four years after 
he was graduated from M.I.T. He was a 
former member of the Exchange — of 
which he was president in 1913-1914 — 
the Algonquin Club, and The Brookline 
Country Club. Born in Canton in 1868, he 
was a son of Thomas B. Draper and Sarah 
D. T. (Sumner) Draper. He prepared for 
college at English High School. His chief 
work during his 45 years in the real estate 
business was the development of the Park 
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Square district. His winter home was at 
27 Canton Avenue, Milton, where he was 
a member of the Milton Club. He spent 
his summers in West Chop, Martha's 
Vineyard. He leaves his wife, the former 
Alice Ames Copeland, whom he married 
in 1894; a daughter, Mrs. R. Dudley 
Peters of Milton; a son, Copeland M. 
Draper of Milton; a brother, Edward D. 
Draper of Canton; and two sisters, the 
Misses Nancy T. and Ruth M. Draper, 
both of Canton... .”’ 

The Transcript also had the following 
regarding Morgan’s life: ‘‘Hartford, 
Conn., September 9 (AP) — Roger Mor- 
gan, 69, son of the founder of the Morgan 
Envelope Company — now part of the 
United States Envelope Company — and 
a colonel on the staff of former Governor 
Roger Wolcott of Massachusetts, died in 
St. Francis Hospital here late yesterday. 
Mr. Morgan, a native of Springfield, who 
had lived in Hartford for the last five 
years, was born February 18, 1867, and 
attended Phillips Exeter Academy and 
the M.I.T. A few years after graduation, 
he joined his father in the envelope busi- 
ness and later organized a company of his 
own in Watertown. While in Springfield 
he organized and became the first captain 
of Company K, Massachusetts State 
Militia.”’ 

Guild had been in poor health for some 
years and had been living at 51 Sargent 
Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass., where 
the Secretary saw him in April last. — 
Regarding Rounds, the Secretary has no 
particulars but would be glad to hear 
from anyone who has information. His 
last address of record was Seattle, Wash. 
— The Secretary had a call from Charles 
H. Deetz recently, but unfortunately was 
out at the time. 

The annual dinner was held at the Bos- 
ton Architectural Club, April 29. Those 
present were: Bliss, Boutwell, Conant, 
E. V. French, Hobbs, Hunt, Kilham, 
Lewis, Marsh, Orrok, Pearson, Smith, 
Thurber, and Wales, and a good time was 
had by all. Rankin wrote: “‘I am very 
sorry that it will be impossible for me to 
be at the annual dinner this year. It is 
something that I had sort of promised 
myself but conditions do not permit. For 
the last six or eight months I have been 
the director of Districts 4 and 5, WPA, 
state of Pennsylvania. The two districts 
comprise the city of Philadelphia and 
four populous counties adjoining. With 
the exception of New York City — which 
is a separate operating unit — and pos- 
sibly the exception of Chicago (the figures 
for which I am not familiar with), my 
unit is the largest and most important in 
the United States. I have now 60,000 
people at work and to keep them at work 
it takes me froth 12 to 14 hours a day. 
You will see, therefore, that my oppor- 
tunities for getting away are just about 
nil. I hope that you and the rest of the 
Class who are fortunate enough to get to 
the annual dinner will have the usual 
joyful occasion."’ 

Howard wrote: ‘I am very sorry that 
I cannot be present at the annual dinner 
on April 29, but shall be in Washington 
attending the annual meeting of the 
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United States Chamber of Commerce at 
that time. We have had a very pleasant 
winter, a large part of it spent in and 
around the Bahama Islands. Several 
M.I.T. men have cruised with me this 
winter, the last one being Dr. W. R. 
Whitney from Schenectady. With warm- 
est regards and best wishes to all my old 


friends."’ — Waiter H. Kirnam, Secre- 
tary, 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
1891 


Our friend and classmate, Charlie 
Aiken, passed on at the Franklin Hos- 
pital, Franklin, N. H., on Tuesday, 
September 1. He was seriously ill for 
several weeks and gradually grew weaker, 
until his heart finally gave out. The 
funeral was on the following Thursday 
and Gorham Dana wrote Barney as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We buried good old Charlie Aiken 
today at the cemetery in Franklin. There 
was a large gathering at the house, per- 
haps 50 or 60 people. The casket was in a 
small room almost filled with flowers. 
The Class sent a large set piece consisting 
of a wreath of white lilies, pink roses, 
white and purple asters on a stand, with 
gladioli at the base. An Episcopal min- 
ister — head of the Holderness School — 
conducted the service. Charlie was presi- 
dent of the Holderness School Alumni 
Association. The pall bearers, consisted 
of four classmates: Hopton, Howard, 
Forbes, and Dana; the President of the 
M.I.T. Alumni Association, Donald 
Robbins '07; and a lawyer from Brooklyn, 
Mr. Maxfield. — Charlie was a grand 
fellow and we will all miss him terribly, 
especially our Sunapee group.” 

Mt. Aiken was “abe FA Franklin, N. H., 
and started his educational training in 
the ‘‘Pond’’ schoolhouse at the head of 
Webster Lake. He went to the Holder- 
ness School for some five years and then 
went to Exeter for a short period before 
entering Technology in 1887, graduating 
with the Class of 1891, Course II. His 
first job was with the Cowles Engineer- 
ing Company of Brooklyn, designing 
small boats, marine engines, and Cowles 
boilers. From 1892 to 1897 he was chief 
engineer with Curtis Davis Soap Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. This was a pro- 
gressive concern and he designed various 
types of soap machinery which they sold 
to others. They also acted as engineers in 
building —_ plants. 

The next three years were spent in Bos- 
ton, in business for himself as a soap engi- 
neer and sales agent, doing work for 
various large concerns and designing soap 
machinery. Because of work done for 
Babbitt and Company he went with 
them in 1900, modernized their a 
and introduced new processes, including a 
new crude glycerine recovery plant. He 
supervised the building of a new plant at 
Hackensack, N. J. After a short time as 
chief engineer with Procter and Gamble 
he joined forces with Mr. Houchin who 
had been in the soap machinery business 
for some time, forming the Houchin 
Aiken Company, with a plant in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and later a new plant in Haw- 
thorne, N. J. They designed and — 
soap plants in this country and abroad. 


Because of the serious illness of his 
wife, he sold out his interest in the Hou- 
chin Aiken Company, took her to Web- 
ster Lake, and business became a side is- 
sue. She died in 1927. Since then he had 
been in business for himself, doing con- 
sulting work, designing, and selling soap 
machinery. In 1929 he went to Australia 
for a year to construct a Soap plant in 
Sydney for the Bon Ami Company. He 
acted as a consulting engineer for Lever 
Brothers, especially in connection with 
the development of spray drying of soap. 
As a designer and inventor of soap and 
glycerine machinery, he was well known 
throughout the country and played an 
important part in the development of 
this industry. He came by this inventive 
talent naturally: His father and grand- 
father were both inventors, notably in 
the knitting industry, and designed and 
brought out the first rotary knitting ma- 
chine. 

Charlie married a second time, after 
his return from Australia, and he is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. May W. F. 
Aiken; a daughter by his first wife, Mrs. 
Roger B. Johnson of Belmont, Mass.; and 
a grandson, Roger B. Johnson, Jr. Charlie 
was vice-president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of M.I.T. from 1924 to 1926 and a 
member of the Executive Committee 
from 1921 to 1923. On the Alumni Coun- 
cil he was representative-at-large from 
1919 to 1921 and class representative from 
1920 to 1925. He was also representative 
of the Technology Club of Southern 
Texas from 1926 to 1929. He was a man of 
honor and integrity. Perhaps his most 
notable characteristics were kindliness 
and unselfishness. His life was one of 
service to his family and others. He was 
the highest type of a Christian gentle- 
man. His sense of humor, his story tell- 
ing, his contributions to the pleasure of 
our gatherings — frequently acting as 
toastmaster — were all an expression of 
his love and affection for his friends and 
classmates. Few men have done so much 
to bring joy and happiness to others. As 
undergraduates and as cofounders of the 
Phi Beta Epsilon fraternity at Tech- 
nology, together with Walter Hopton, 
Gif Thompson, and others, your Secre- 
tary became acquainted with the fine 

ualities of Charlie Aiken. This friend- 
aie lasted through the years and, as 
with others who knew him, never will be 
forgotten. With his death, the Class has 
lost one of its most loyal members, and I 
know his classmates all join me in this 
brief tribute to a most lovable character. 

The Detroit News of August 25 men- 
tions the death of Ross L. Mahon who is 
listed as M.I.T. '91. We have not heard 
from him for many years. ‘*. . . Mr. 
Mahon was born in Detroit and was a 
graduate of the literary and engineering 
colleges of the University of Michigan 
and the M.I.T. He was one of the engi- 
neers in charge of the construction of the 
Sault Ste. Marie ship canal and was one 
of the organizers of the Thumb of Michi- 
gan Association. He leaves two daughters 
and a sister. His wife, who died in 1924, 
was the daughter of L. A. Sherman, pub- 
lisher of the Port Huron Daily Times.’ 
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The 45th reunion of the Class was held 
at East Bay Lodge, Wianno, Osterville, 
Mass., on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
June 19 to 21. This is the third of our five- 
year reunions at this homelike hostelry. 
There were 36 who attended some or all 
of the festivities, this honor roll consist- 
ing of: Aiken, Barnes, Bird, Blanchard, 
Bowen, Bradlee, Brown, Capen, Clark, 
Colburn, H. I. Cole, Dana, Douglass, 
Earl, Ensworth, Fiske, Forbes, Fuller, 
Garrison, Gottlieb, F. C. Holmes, Hop- 
ton, Howard, Punchard, Putnam, Read, 
Ryder, Spooner, Swan, Tappan, Thomp- 
son, Vaillant, Walker, Wilder, Wilson, 
and Young. 

Seventeen men met at the University 
Club, Boston, at 10 a.m. on Friday and 
motored to Wianno. Aiken and Hopton 
motored from Webster Lake, Franklin, 
N. H. George Vaillant left his summer 
home at Washington, Conn., early Fri- 
day and picked up Bowen and Young in 
Boston. Read came from Worcester and 
brought Earl along. F. C. Holmes drove 
over from Plymouth. Putnam came from 
his daughter’s home at Dennis, Mass. 
Ensworth drove from Hartford. Bird, 
Swan, and Spooner came to Boston from 
New York on the boat, Thursday night. 
Gottlieb came over on the boat Friday 
night and Brown picked him up at Wel- 
lesley, reaching Wianno Saturday noon. 
Cole picked up Capen and Mrs. Earl at 
Cohassett on Friday morning. 

Garrison motored across the country 
from his home in Santa Barbara, a nine- 
day trip, and had no competition for the 
long-distance prize. He arrived a few 
weeks ahead of the reunion and there 
were several get-togethers with his class- 
mates, including a visit to Dana’s home 
at Lake Sunapee. He says this is probably 
his last trip East for some time as he is 
now definitely settled on the Pacific Coast 
with his married son in Los Angeles, his 
daughter in San Francisco, and other 
relatives. Charlie does not seem to have 
changed at all, bright and cheerful as 
ever, and of course wedded to the outdoor 
life and beauties of the Pacific Coast. 

Gottlieb came from his home in Har- 
rington, Del., and it was fine to see him 
again after a lapse of some ten years. — 
Swan is now located in Washington with 
the Bureau of Navigation, which is to be 
part of a new division handling all ma- 
rine matters for the Federal government, 
as provided by a bill recently passed by 
Congress. 

The first item on the program was the 
clam bake at Giffords in Cotuit. Twenty- 
six men attended, with the usual result of 
complete satisfaction to all concerned and 
the elimination of any desire for physical 
activity for the rest of the day. Movies 
and stills were taken to record this im- 

ortant occasion. Relaxation on the 

otel piazza was next in order, followed 
by a late supper. The main event at sup- 
per was the presentation of a birthday 
cake to Charlie Garrison. The number of 
years is unimportant. More talkfest and 
oratory took place during the evening, 
enlivened by one bridge game and one 
game of Monopoly. We properly qualify 
for the Gay Nineties when only four 
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admit knowing how to play bridge. Dana 
furnished the Monopoly game, explained 
how to play it, and won the prize which 
was the game itself. 

The weather continued. good through 
Saturday, and during the day four played 
golf at the Wianno Club — Blanchard, 
Bradlee, Fuller, and Fiske (let their names 
be duly recorded). Two — perhaps more 
— pitched horseshoes, some motored and 
made calls, and others stuck to the piazza. 
A group photograph was taken just be- 
fore lunch, and Harry Bradlee donated a 
copy to each of those present. Blanchard, 
as usual, proved to be the best golfer, but 
he admits playing somewhat regularly, 
which was not admitted by anyone else. 
The score card properly disappeared, but 
Blanchard was in the low 90's, the rest 
having no interest in the score. 

The banquet Saturday evening was the 
high light of cur festivities. Charlie 
Aiken was toastmaster and handled this 
job in his usual inimitable manner. A 
banquet without Charlie is inconceivable 
(This paragraph is copied from my notes 
as written. Charlie Aiken died in Septem- 
ber — Secretary). Before sitting down we 
drank a silent toast to those who have 
passed on, and the Secretary read the 
names of those who have died since our 
40th reunion — 24 in all. 

Rowland Barnes was the chorister; his 
voice has lost none of its beauty and 
vigor. He sang a song to Barney which 
was received with much applause. Barney 
responded with an expression of love and 
affection for his classmates and apprecia- 
tion of all they have done for him. We 
are all indebted to him, rather than he to 
us, he has done so much to promote class 
good-fellowship, constantly keeping in 
touch by birthday cards and letters, with 
members of our Class all over the coun- 
try. We were all very glad that Barney 
could attend this reunion as it added to 
everyone's pleasure. Toward the end of 
the dinner a birthday cake was presented 
to Edward Earl. This is the first time that 
we have had the pleasure of presenting 
two birthday cakes at one of our outings. 
Charlie called on various ones for ap- 
propriate or inappropriate remarks, but 
as no stenographer was present, they will 
go unrecorded. 

The Secretary read a number of tele- 
grams and extracts from letters. Lack of 
space prevents using these letters. They 
will appear in the class book. — Regret 
was expressed that we had not heard 
from F. Clouston Moore. He is one of our 
regular attendants. However, since the 
reunion we have heard from Clouston. He 
went to a hospital on May 30. On July 24 
he wrote that he was improving and ex- 
pected to leave the hospital within a 
couple of weeks. — Ed Smith and War- 
ren expected to come but could not make 
it. Rogers is not well or he would have 
come. 

After dinner we adjourned to the main 
lounge for a short business session and 
movies. Following the Secretary and 
Treasurer's reports and the statistics, 
prizes were awarded: for golf to the best 
foursome, which also was the worst — 
names given elsewhere; for Monopoly to 








Dana; to Charlie Garrison for coming the 
furthest distance; to Harry Young for 
general usefulness. 

Gorham Dana officiated at the movie 
exhibition as usual. First were movies of 
the 35th reunion taken by Horace Ens- 
worth; then movies of the 40th, taken by 
Gorham, followed by some Java and Bali 
pictures and a colored film by Gorham. 
The movies of former reunions are most 
interesting and one cannot help wishing 
we had movies of those way back in the 
dark ages when our costumes and general 
appearance were so different. 

Sunday was a day of good-byes and re- 
gret that our delightful party was over 
Some left for home in the morning, but 
most of us stayed for lunch and left in the 
afternoon. The weather continued good; 
we have always been fortunate on 
weather since coming to the Cape at this 
time of year. 

Gorham Dana tells of an outing on 
Sunday, June 28, which started at Walter 
Douglass’ summer home in New Hamp- 
shire and ended at Charlie Aiken's home 
at Webster Lake: ‘‘We all met at Walter 
Douglass’ at 10 a.m., enjoyed his garden 
and his cocktails. Then on to ‘Ematu- 
yus,’ where I showed them my new foot- 
ball golf set — played by kicking a small 
football into cans sunk in the lawn. Then 
to Powers’ attractive summer place 
where we saw his view of Lake Sunapee 
through the trees. Then to Howard's — 
half a mile away — where the numerous 
grandchildren were doing stunts in the 
water, the newest being to go under water 
with a home-made diver’s helmet over 
the head. Then to Dr. Davis Dewey's, 
where we admired his wonderful display 
of flowers which is his principal hobby. 
He had accepted Charlie’s invitation to 
dinner over the telephone not knowing 
what his family had planned. Bradley 
Dewey ‘09 explained to us that it was his 
parents’ 50th anniversary of their wed- 
ding and a surprise party had been 
planned, including the presence of his 
brother, John Dewey, who came back 
from Austria ahead of time for the event. 
So we went to Franklin without the 
Deweys and as usual had a delicious din- 
ner. Powers could not come, but Hopton 
and his wife were there. Douglass had his 
son and daughter-in-law and Howard had 
a daughter-in-law. The rest had wives. 
We took some pictures, but it was too 
cold for bathing. About 4 p.m. the 
Deweys arrived — Dr. and Mrs., Bradley, 
and brother John. The old doctor was in 
fine fettle. We gave him a class cheer and 
broke up about 4.30 p.m. — quite a day!" 

Jim Swan made a short trip to Ham- 
burg, Germany, in August. We have not 
heard from him since his return. — Ar- 
thur Alley went on an auto trip to Vic- 
toria, B. C., this summer. 

Professor William H. Lawrence and 
Mrs. Lawrence spent the summer at 
Kearsarge Hall, North Conway, N. H. 

The Eltowiag appeared in a Tacoma, 
Wash., paper of June 8: ‘‘Scattered 
through the various, vast engineering 
projects of the Northwest, Coulee Dam, 
Bonneville Dam, and of the world, are 
engineers who look back on their school- 
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boy days and the training they received at 
the hands of one of Tacoma’s well-known 
citizens when he was a professor at Wash- 
ington State College — W. J. Roberts. 
And every time the citizens of 43 towns 
scattered over Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho take a drink of water, they owe a 
debt of gratitude to the same pioneer 
Northwest engineer who installed their 
water supply systems. These include: 
Wenatchee and Colfax, Wash.; Cottage 
Grove, Hood River, Grants Pass, and The 
Dalles, Ore. Moreover, one can hardly 
drive from one town to another without 
running over a highway William J. Rob- 
erts knew when it was a deer trail and it 
is very probable he had it surveyed, for 
he is credited with designing some of the 
principal highways of the state. 

‘During the World War he had charge 
of installing 40 miles of water mains and 
30 miles of sewer mains in Fort Lewis in 
78 days and later was chief engineer for 
the intercounty river improvement, spon- 
sored jointly by Pierce and King counties 
in controlling the waters of the White, 
Stuck, and Puyallup rivers. He did much 
of the work during the comparative in- 
fancy of the project. 

‘Born in the Caroline Islands in 1860, 
Mr. Roberts came to White Salmon, 
Wash., as an infant of two years when 
the family moved to The Dalles. After 
being graduated from the state university 
in 1886, he attended the M.I.T. in Boston, 
graduating in 1891. . He was city 
engineer in Medford and in Colfax, and 
Washington state highway commissioner 
from 1911 to 1913. Mr. Roberts makes his 
home at 608 North Sheridan Street, Ta- 
coma.”’ 

We have heard from Charlie Garrison 
since his return to the Pacific Coast. He 
motored a total of 7,545 miles, East and 
return. Very hot part of the return trip, 
110 degrees in the Salinas Valley. He 
found his daughter was ill, but we under- 
stand she is now all right again. She has 
given up her job in San Francisco. — 
Charlie sent all his worldly goods to the 
Coast and now considers himself a ‘‘pet- 
manent.’” We hope he will come East 
once in a while. 

George Hooper writes of an auto 
trip in California. George mentions also 
a dinner to Dean Bush'l6 held in 
June: ‘‘about 60 men turned out — 
Wilkinson and I representing our Class, 
which was the oldest represented.”’ 
Word has been received recently of the 
passing of Edward Hagan Shaw of 1307 
El Centro Avenue, Oakland, Calif., on 
August 31. He was at Technology half a 
year. — Will Hawley writes: “‘I would 
like to see the boys very much, but was 
too busy to get away (for reunion). Hope 
for class dinner in the winter.’ — Henry 
A. Fisxr, Secretary, care of Grinnell Com- 
pany, Inc., 260 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. BarNarp Capen, 4s- 
sistant Secretary, cate of Early Con- 
valescent Home, Cohasset, Mass. 
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John Ormsbee Ames of Providence, 
R. I., died on March 30, at the age of 64 
years. From the time he left the Institute 
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his home and business connections were 
in Providence. He entered the employ of 
the Fletcher Manufacturing Company as 
clerk, was made secretary in 1895, agent 
in 1902, and treasurer in 1912. In the lat- 
ter year he became treasurer of the Inter- 
national Braid Company and in 1916 a 
member of the firm of Goddard Brothers. 
He had served as president of the Inter- 
national Braid Company; vice-president 
of the Providence Institute for Savings, 
the Berkely Company, and the Black- 
stone Company; director, Providence Na- 
tional Bank, Firemen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company, Union Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Morris Plan Company of Rhode 
Island, Providence Gas Company, and 
Rhode Island Power Transmission Com- 
pany. He was a member from 1915 to 
1920 of the Rhode Island State House 
Commission which built the beautiful 
state capitol. He served for a time as 
Federal trustee of the Rhode Island Com- 
pany (Providence Traction System). Ames 
volunteered in the Spanish War and be- 
came first lieutenant of infantry, com- 
manding Company A, First Regiment of 
Infantry, Rhode Island Militia. During 
the World War he served as treasurer for 
Rhode Island of the United War Work 
Campaign and was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Liberty Loan 
Committee of Rhode Island. He belonged 
to the Delta Psi Fraternity and held a 
membership in the Hope Club, Agawam 
Hunt Club, Squantum Association, Rhode 
Island Chapter of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, Racket and Tennis Club, and 
Merchants’ Association of New York 
City. He married Miss Madeleine Liver- 
more Abbott in 1900 and his home was at 
121 Power Street, Providence. 

Samuel P. Waldron retired as contract- 
ing manager in charge of the Boston office 
of the American Bridge Company on 
July 1, thus ending 35 years’ service with 
that company. Bridge building has been 
his life work. For four years following 
graduation from Technology he was em- 
ployed by the Boston Bridge Works at 
Cambridge as draftsman, later holding a 
similar position with the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company for a short time. From 
1898 to 1900 he was assistant engineer of 
the Keystone Bridge Works and in 1900 to 
1901 was assistant engineer of the Eastern 
Bridge and Structural Company of Worces- 
ter. In May, 1901, he entered the Ber- 
lin plant of the American Bridge Com- 
pany, serving for a year as chief drafts- 
man and then as engineer in charge of the 
plant. In 1903 he was transferred to the 
American Bridge Company’s New York 
office, where from 1905 to 1912 he held 
the position of designing engineer. In 
1912 he was transferred to the contract 
department and on January 1, 1913, was 
made manager of the company’s Boston 
office. Here he was for more than 23 years 
prominently identified with bridge build- 
ing in New England where he made a 
host of friends. His retirement for age is 
in accordance with the established prac- 
tice of the American Bridge Company 
which by appropriate announcement 
paid tribute to his ‘‘long and faithful 
service.” He is looking forward to 





enjoyment of well-earned leisure at his 
home, 732 Great Plain Avenue, Needham, 
Mass. 

The following changes of addresses 
have been received: James C. Boyd, 176 
Middle Street, Portland, Maine; William 
W. Cutler, Suite Number 3, 401 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Professor Ervin 
Kenison, 5 Grove Street, Bloomfield, N.J.; 
John I. Solomon, 607 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. — Freperic H. Fay, 
Secretary, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gerorce B. GuippEN, Assistant Secretary, 
551 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Alumni Day is the yearly great event 
at the Institute. Our Class had its 40th 
reunion last year, so it was not to be ex- 
pected that '95 would have a large gath- 
ering at these festivities this year. It was 
a great opportunity for your Secretary 
who, care free and having no one to pro- 
vide for, enjoyed the festivities as never 
before. He managed to appear at lunch- 
eon, just prior to the closing bell, and 
was served to all the good things as if he 
were an exclusive dignitary. 

The attendance at the Class Day exer- 
cises brought revelations of the changes 
made in the program of some 40 years 
past. Percy Churchill and Frank Miller 
were on hand at this event. The christen- 
ing of the dinghy was unique; the exhibi- 
tion of the fleet at the Sailing Pavilion 
was most interesting. Frank Park was 
discovered in the front row on the bal- 
cony, refreshing his memory of his boy- 
‘hood seamanship. 

The Pops Concert at Symphony Hall 
was the crowning event of Alumni Day. 
Ninety-five was represented to the extent 
of six men: Billy Hall, Sammy Hunt, 
Frank Miller, Frank Park, Jerry Swope, 
and Yoder. For intellectual guidance we 
had the pleasure of Professors W. J. 
Mead and L. B. Slichter of the Geology 
Department, to make a most enjoyable 
table of eight. The outstanding event of 
the evening (to our 95 group) was the 
toasting to the health of our 19 months’ 
old Gerard Swope, 3d. Tommy Booth 
was sadly missed, as he was compelled to 
remain at home on account of illness. 
Tom is O.K. now. 

William B. Claflin is now in the West 
seeking a restoration to health. — From 
the Journal of the Engineering Societies of 
New England, we quote: ‘‘Professor 
Harold K. Barrows of the M.I.T. was 
elected president of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers for 1936 to 1937, at its 
88th annual meeting. In addition to his 
position as professor of hydraulic engi- 
neering at M.I.T., he is consulting engi- 
neer in Boston, specializing on water- 
works, sewage systems, power develop- 
ment, and flood control. During the 
present year, he has been first vice-chair- 
man of the Engineering Society of New 
England; he previously served as chair- 
man of the Engineering Society of New 
England committee on public affairs and 
legislation.”’ 

In response to the ‘‘pathetic appeal’’ of 
your Secretary in a recent issue of The 
Review, came a letter from Judson Dick- 
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erman, a few excerpts from which follow: 
“T, for one, find a growing appreciation 
of those men of the Class who maintain 
efforts to keep us informed and in touch 
with one another. As we grow older pos- 
sibly we feel a more gentle interest in 
those with whom we associated as col- 
lege mates. One of the blessings of ad- 
vancing years is that we all come nearer 
a common level of comradeship... . 
During the past year I have traveled 
about 10,000 miles over natural gas pipe 
lanes. I have prepared two chapters on 
technical problems and operations of the 
Natural Gas Industry which appear in 
the final summary report of the Federal 
Trade Commission designated as ‘Num- 
ber 84-A-Report on Utility Corpora- 
tions.’ These Chapters IV and XI may 
interest some who would like a reason- 
ably quick view of typical developments 
and problems of that industry. The new 
year found me at sea on a mission for the 
government to Puerto Rico — an inter- 
esting island where the 1,600,000 people 
manage to live and multiply to the tune 
of 40,000 a year even if one third of the 
population is next to starvation. At pres- 
ent my government work is finished and 
I do not know what will offer itself next, 
though my regular job is as engineer with 
the Federal Trade Commission.”’ 

On Saturday, May 23, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., President of General Motors, offici- 
ated at the formal dedication of the new 
$2,500,000 assembly plant of the General 
Motors Corporation at South Gate, 
Calif., and also delivered the principal 
address at the 45th annual banquet of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce in the 
evening preceding the dedication. The 
huge plant — a model of modern factory 
construction — can reach a total capacity 
of 400,000 cars annually. Working at full 
capacity it will have a personnel of 
1,500, with an annual pay roll of more 
than $1,500,000. As part of the dedica- 
tion an unusual sunset symphony con- 
cert in the Holly wood Bow] was arranged 
under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce by General Motors 
as a token of welcome to the automobile 
makers. During the intermission Mr. 
Sloan spoke to the assembled thousands 
and to a nation-wide audience of millions 
through a hook-up of 66 NBC stations. 
This account was received from our old 
friend Al Zapf in Orange, Calif. 

Notice has been received from C. E. 
Locke, Secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, to the effect that David Wilkinson, 
a special student in our Class in the Min- 
ing Department, and who for a number of 
years was in South Africa, is now an in- 
valid, owing to rheumatism, and is con- 
fined to a wheel chair. His present address 
is care of Mr. C. B. Brodigan, Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, Moor- 
gate Street, London, England. — It is 
rumored that W. F. Patten, formerly of 
Chicago, is now living in or around Bos- 
ton. If he sees this notice, will he kindly 
send his correct address to the Secretary ? 

With the deepest regret we record the 
death of our John Colvin Wolfe. John 
died of coronary thrombosis at the Char- 
lotte Hungerford Hospital, Torrington, 
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Conn., on Sunday night, September 20. It 
is impossible to give further information 
in this issue. — Lutner K. Yooper, Secre- 
tary, 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, Mass. 
Joun H. Garoiner, Assistant Secretary, 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
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Our 40th anniversary was celebrated at 
East Bay Lodge, Osterville, Mass., Thurs- 
day, June 4, to Sunday, June 7, inclusive 
and it was a most successful and happy 
time. Conditions were ideal. The weather 
was perfect and the attendance was ex- 
cellent. The presence of a number of 
wives was a notable feature, and added to 
the joy of the occasion. Charlie Brown 
proved to be again the same rare host. It 
was a pleasure to welcome five new men 
who had never attended a previous re- 
union: John Brooks, Joe Clary, Walter 
Leland, Paul Litchfield, and Ed Northup. 
There were, of course, the few usual dis- 
appointments of men who had expected 
to come and then at the last minute found 
themselves unable to do so. On the other 
hand three men turned up who had not 
planned in advance to be present: Butler 
Ames, Joe Knight, and Sam Smetters. 
Perhaps the happiest feature was that 
Lou Morse and Ed Northup, who only a 
few days before had reported definitely 
that they could not be present, finally 
developed an sanveanlindlte urge at the 


last minute and were with us for the en- 
tire period. It illustrates the strong ap- 
peal that exists for the men to get to- 
gether on these five-year reunions. 


Over 25 men had arrived by Thursday 
night, including Fred Damon and Bob 
Davis, who set up official headquarters in 
the Annex. Some arrived early enough 
for golf in the afternoon. The golf tour- 
nament was in charge of Fred Damon and 
Joe Driscoll. While no set program of 
events had been planned, the time went 
by all too rapidly, and everyone seemed 
to be busy and happy, visiting, motoring, 
golfing, and so on. Incidentally no one 
re ol meal, as far as any record exists. 
The first scheduled event was an informal 
movie show on Friday evening when 
Doc Coolidge and Henry Jackson showed 
the '96 films of the reunions of five and 
ten years ago, and Coolidge wound up 
with a beautiful colored movie which he 
took on a trip to Mexico. In order to have 
a record of our 40th anniversary Arthur 
Baldwin and Doc Coolidge officiated as 
camera men and planned to take movies 
of all who were present. 

At the class dinner on Saturday evening 
there were 55 classmates, and the ladies’ 
table seated six wives. It was a jolly af- 
fair. Messages were read from Charlie 
Hyde, Billy Andrew, Joe Stickney, Bill 
Root, Mike Sturm, and Haskell Smith. A 
feature not on the program was intro- 
duced, and might be designated as an 
alphabetical feature 2 J¢ New Deal, call- 
ing it ABC, in which A stands for Ander- 
son, B for Bakenhus, and C for Crosby. 
It was initiated by Anderson and brought 
back memories of youthful days featur- 
ing such games as post office and Copen- 
hagen. 


The Secretary's report was, as usual, ac- 
cepted without pie “at The Treasurer's 
report showed that the balance on hand 
in the dues account amounted to $925.69, 
with $125.00 in the scholarship account 
and $514.22 in the book fund account, 
making a grand total of $1,564.91. How- 
ever, there is $746.95 of this total still 
tied up in the closed Central Trust Com- 
pany of Cambridge and what may be 
salvaged from it is problematical. 

Silent standing tribute was paid to 
those who had attended former reunions 
and had passed away since 1931: Burgess, 
Dickinson, Hayward, Morris, Shepard, 
Jim Smyser, Wise, and Woodwell. 

The present recipient of the class 
scholarship, Frank Gardiner’38, is doing 
splendid work. — A letter of apprecia- 
tion was read from Edwin Palmer, and 
Rockwell spoke somewhat at length on 
his case and the future possibilities of the 
boy’s health and employment. The gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that the Class 
should carry on its contribution for as- 
sisting this young man and the matter 
was left in the hands of the Secretaries. 

The old '96 quartet was present — 
Barker, Leighton, Stearns, and Young — 
and being well oiled up they took the 
crowd back 44 years by singing in splen- 
did voice the same song they first sung at 
our freshman banquet 44 years ago. — A 
delightful surprise feature of the evening 
was greetings by President Compton, 
transmitted through his telephone in 
Cambridge and broadcast by a loud 
speaker to the assembly. It came through 
perfectly. The Class in return voted to 
present its compliments to President 
Compton, expressing its appreciation and 
promising full support. 

On the matter of the class book it was 
agreed that the sketches of the various 
members which had been prepared should 
be sent out to each individual for final 
revision and the book published, even 
though the funds were largely tied up. 
Any deficit involved in the publication 
would be prorated in selling the book. 

The Secretary was called upon to stand 
up, and was presented by Con Young as 
spokesman for the Class with a large pipe 
which Con had imported from Florida, 
and which was guaranteed to have a 
capacity in excess of any pipe that the 
Secretary had previously had. Simul- 
taneously the quartet burst out in song 
with special verses by Con Young be- 
ginning ‘‘Oh! Charlie dear, Oh! Charlie 
dear We greet you as a leader here. . .”’ 
The Secretary expressed his thanks as 
best he could, but showed his real ap- 
pteciation by getting the pipe immedi- 
ately into action and demonstrating that 
it worked perfectly. 

Paul Litchfield gave a brief but very in- 
teresting presentation of his work with 
airships. Doc Coolidge had brought on a 
lot of gadgets from Schenectady, and he 
kept us open-mouthed as he demon- 
strated one after another some of the re- 
cent startling developments in science. 
No other Class could have had such a 
talk and demonstration by one of its own 
members. Finally, Arthur Baldwin brought 
the meeting to a close by giving his bene- 
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diction and expressing his enjoyment of 
the entire reunion. Incidentally Arthur 
held the honor of coming the longest dis- 
tance from his home in Paris, but he had 
a close second in Walter Leland, who 
came all the way from San Francisco. 

Some of the men got away Sunday fore- 
noon, but others stayed until after lunch. 
However, they were all gone by night. 
Many participated in the events in Cam- 
bridge and Boston on Alumni Day, Mon- 
day, June 8, including the luncheon and 
other affairs at Technology and the 
Alumni Dinner and Pops Concert in 
Symphony Hall in the evening. — Sta- 
tistics show that replies were received 
from 119 classmates, ranging all the way 
from those who could not possibly come 
to those who would surely come. 

Charlie Brown, our honorary member, 
was of course on hand as host throughout 
the reunion. A total of 27 classmates ar- 
rived on Thursday, June 4, as follows: 
Mark Allen, Billy Anderson, Arthur 
Baldwin, Dan Bates, John Brooks, Joe 
Clary, Doc Coolidge, Buster Crosby, 
Fred Damon, Bob Davis, Jim Driscoll, 
Joe Driscoll, G. C. Hall, Johnny Halla- 
ran, Joe Harrington, Charlie Lawrence, 
C. E. Locke, Charlie Moat, Lou Morse, 
Ed Northup, Karl Pauly, John Rockwell, 
Walter Stearns, John Tilley, Lucius Ty- 
ler, Perl Underhill, and Con Young. 
Twenty men arrived on Friday, June 5, 
plus Billy Clifford’s son: R. E. Bakenhus, 
Harry Baldwin, Ed Barker, Billy Clifford 
(and son), Myron Fuller, Henry Hedge, 
Frank Hersey, George Hewins, P. B. 
Howard, Henry Jackson, E. C. Jacobs, 
Gene Laws, Marsh Leighton, H. C. 
Lythgoe, Charlie Nevin, Myron Pierce, 
LeBaron Russell, Sam Smetters, Bert 
Thompson, and Lloyd Wayne. The ar- 
rivals on Saturday, June 6, numbered 14 
plus Leland’s son: Butler Ames, Dave 
Beaman, Henry Grush, Will or 
Gene Hultman, Sam Hunt, Joe Knight, 
Walter Leland (and son Robert), Paul 
Litchfield, Eddie Mansfield, Jim Mel- 
luish, Elmer Robinson, Henry Sears, and 
Charlie Tucker. The seven ladies who 
favored us with their presence were: Mrs. 
Clary, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Howard, 
Mrs. Lythgoe, Mrs. Mansfield, Mrs. 
Tucker, and Mrs. Young. There were six 
departures before Saturday night: Brooks 
on Thursday; Clifford (and son), Leland 
(and son), and Lythgoe (and wife) on 
Friday; Hultman and Russell on Satur- 
day. This left 55 men at the class dinner 
Saturday night and, most important of 
all, six ladies as well. 

Out of the classmates present at Oster- 
ville, 23 participated in Alumni Day 
events, Monday, June 8, including the ses- 
sions and luncheon at M.I.T., in Cam- 
bridge, and the Alumni Dinner in Sym- 
phony Hall: Bakenhus, Bates, Beaman, 
Clary, Jim Driscoll, Hallaran, Harring- 
ton, Will Hedge, Hunt, Jacobs, Laws, 
Litchfield (luncheon only), Locke, Lyth- 
goe, Northup, Pauly, Rockwell, Smet- 
ters, Stearns, Thompson, Tyler, Wayne, 
and Young. Five other classmates who 
had not been at Osterville appeared at 
Alumni Day events: Bill Dorrance, Miss 
Hattie Gates, Frank Guptill, Mrs. Marion 
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Lewis Lee, and Clarence Perley (luncheon 
only). The ladies observed included Mrs. 
Clary, Miss Driscoll, Mrs. Harrington, 
Mrs. Laws, and Mrs. Young, and there 
were undoubtedly others who were over- 
looked. — Mention should also be made 
of Mark Allen’s son Richard, who chauf- 
feured his dad to and from Osterville, 
but who did not actually stay with us. 

The summary shows a total of 71 at 
Osterville, including 61 classmates, 7 
wives, 2 sons, and one honorary member. 
The total on Alumni Day was 31, includ- 
ing 26 classmates, 2 class ladies, and at 
least 5 wives and daughters. After de- 
ducting names counted twice the com- 
bined attendance at the class reunion and 
Alumni Day was 64 classmates, 2 class 
ladies, 2 sons, one honorary member and 
at least 10 wives and daughters, making a 
grand total of 79. 

Golf tournament was run by Damon 
and Joe Driscoll, and the latter submitted 
the following report: Handicaps regis- 
tered (1935) were: Henry pi te 12, 
Fred Damon 20, Joe Driscoll 15, George 
Hewins 30, Buster Crosby 30, Joe Har- 
rington 30, John Rockwell 20, Henry 
Hedge 20, Billy Anderson 22, Myron 
Pierce 30, Lou Morse 23, Walter Stearns 
22, Bob Davis 50, and Dan Bates 50. The 
first gross prize to Rockwell at 91 with 
handicap of 20 and second gross prize to 
Henry Hedge at 92 with handicap of 20. 
The highest gross was 130 and out of 14 
entries only four beat 100 gross. The first 
net prize went to Davis at 68 with handi- 
cap of 50 and second net to Dan Bates at 
73 with handicap of 50. Worst ball was 78 
out (8-9-6-12-8-8-10-10-7) and 79 in 
(10-7-10-7-8-11-8-9-9), or 157 total. 
Best bali was 38 out (4-5-3-5-3-5-4-6-3) 
and > in (5-4-5-4-3-5-4-4-5), or 77 
total. 

One of the very attractive features of 
the class dinner in Osterville was the 
Technology song and music composed by 
Jim Melluish. He has turned it over to 
the Secretary for preservation and future 
use. — Fred Damon missed out on the 
Alumni Dinner in Symphony Hall on 
Monday because he was obliged to leave 
that afternoon for Skytop, Pa., to attend 
the meeting of the American Leather 
Chemists Association. 

A post reunion note from Eddie Bragg 
told of his hard luck: The classes at the 
University of Michigan were still in ses- 
sion at the time of our reunion and he 
had to stay on the job. His health also 
was not of the best at that time, and any 
little exertion seemed to distress him, so 
that the doctor was watching his heart 
rather carefully. However, during the 
summer he reported that he was much 
better. The third factor was some special 
extracurricular work that was impend- 
ing. He spent the summer on a farm in 
Vermont taking a quiet vacation. 

The films have been turned over to the 
Secretary by Baldwin and Coolidge, and 
are now in the hands of Henry Jackson 
for preparation of the reel and titling in 
permanent form. Mark Allen has also 
turned over to the Secretary some fine 
snapshots of various members of the 
Class when he caught them off guard. - 





Bradley Stoughton, who had counted 
on being a wrote that he was drafted 
to attend the meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education 
in Wisconsin in June and, since the trus- 
tees had honored him only a short time 
before by making him dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, he did not feel that 
he could take additional time off to go to 
Osterville. 

During the summer the secretary made 
two calls on Walter Pennell in Exeter, N. 
H. On the first he was unsuccessful, but 
the second found Walter at home, and he 
took pleasure in showing the old house 
that he has taken at 69 Court Street and 
fitted up to suit his needs, together with 
garage and a fine garden and lawn, which 
Walter frankly admitted was not entirely 
his own work, but to some extent the 
work of the hired man. He has officially 
retired from the telephone company after 
a long service, and he points with pride 
to the large number of telephone build- 
ings, from the largest to the smallest, in 
the Southwest, which were erected under 
his régime. He is taking life easy in his re- 
tirement, but still finds plenty to keep 
him busy. One of his pleasures this sum- 
mer was the presence of his young grand- 
son. Anyone who happens to be in the 
vicinity of Exeter will find a royal wel- 
come if he can call upon Walter. 

Mort Sears called upon the Secretary in 
Cambridge the latter part of July. He and 
Mrs. Sears had been on a month’s vaca- 
tion by automobile to Montreal, Quebec, 
Gaspé, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton. 
They were on their way back home to 
Washington. One of their experiences 
was on the famous Cabot trail up around 
the north coast of Cape Breton. It is one 
of those things that a person looks back 
upon with a great deal of pleasure, but 
would never undertake to do again, be- 
cause according to Sears the road condi- 
tions in some places make the driver 
rather jittery. — Mark Allen was in 
Boston on Monday, September 21, putting 
his son Richard into the Babson Institute 
in Wellesley. Rockwell dined with him at 
the Copley Plaza, but it was the Secre- 
tary’s hard luck to be away that day, and 
thus he missed the pleasure of seeing 
Mark. This was the occasion when Mark 
left the set of photographs of the reunion. 

We are indebted to Paul Litchfield for a 
copy of the book entitled *“The House of 
Goodyear’’ which came off the press 
early in the summer. While intended pri- 
marily to give a history of the Goodyear 
organization, it naturally tells a lot about 
the doings of Paul Litchfield as an in- 
tegral and prominent part of the Good- 

year development. — Lou Morse as president 
of the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers went into print by presenting 
the paper entitled ‘“The Development of 
‘Freon-12’ Refrigerating Machinery’’ at 
the Seventh International Congress of 
Refrigeration at The Hague, Holland, in 
June. Lou also presented a very interest- 
ing president's letter in the June issue of 
Refrigerating Engineering. 

Mrs. Agnes Dyer, widow of our class- 
mate Harry Dyer, reports that she is 
running a farm on Route 2, East Strouds- 
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burg, Pa., with the assistance of a hired 
man to look after the farm, the cows, the 
sheep, and 2,000 chickens. Her special ob- 
jective is to board children on this place, 
where they will have all the advantages 
of country life with splendid food. It is 
particularly attractive for anyone who 
desires that their children shall partici- 
pate in rural living. 

Ben Shepard died at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., on May 11. He was with 
us four years studying architecture, from 
1892 to 1896. He was a member of Chi 
Phi Fraternity and artistic editor of the 
'95 Technique. From 1896 to the time of 
his death he practiced architecture in 
East Orange, N. J. Ben was born August 
30, 1872, in East Orange, the son of Ben- 
jamin and Kate Halsted Shepard. He mar- 
ried in East Orange on October 1, 1903, 
Mabel Anstis Green. He belonged to the 
Masons and the Elks, New Jersey Society 
of Architects, New Jersey Auto and 
Motor Club, Essex County Country Club, 
and the Kiwanis Club of East Orange. 
Ben gave us the pleasure of appearing at 
one of our reunions and we had hoped 
that he might come again. Mrs. Shepard 
reports that prior to the time of his death 
he had been in poor health for some time. 
A year ago he had a dreadful cold which 
brought on an asthmatic condition, with 
the result that he was sick all through 
the fall, and had only started to improve 
when he had another severe attack in the 
winter accompanied by nervous condi- 
tion. He and Mrs. Shepard went to North 
Carolina for a month, which brought 
improvement and an increase in weight. 
However, they had been home only three 
weeks when another cold was contracted 
and this with the weakened condition of 
his heart was the cause of his sudden 
demise. 

Elwood P. Sweet died in Concord Junc- 
tion, Mass., August 17. He was with us 
only one year as a freshman in Course III. 
He was born September 12, 1871, in Con- 
cord Junction, the son of James H. Sweet, 
and his whole life was spent as a resident 
of that place.—Cuarites E. Locke, 
Secretary, Room8-109, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. Joun A. RockweLt, Assistant 
Secretary, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1897 


Tommy Atwood has recently made a 
trip from the South to Boston and Arthur 
Hopkins and the writer had a very pleas- 
ant hour’s chat at the Boston City Club. 
He says that the engineering business is 
now very good, but that he likes to get 
away more frequently than he used to in 
his younger days in order to keep himself 
fit. He is ‘wpe to be at our 40th re- 
union in the spring. 

From the New York Herald Tribune 
under date of April 21, Washington, D. 
C.: ‘“‘Mrs. Orlando B. Potter of New 
York, daughter of Mrs. Charles E. Acker 
of Washington, was married here yester- 
day afternoon to Mr. George R. Wad- 
leigh of Hastings-upon-Hudson, N. Y. 
The ceremony was performed at the 
home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Duncan 
Phillip, by the Rev. Albert Hawley Luca, 
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canon of the National Cathedral School, 
Washington. A reception for members of 
the immediate families followed at the 
Phillips’ home. There were no attend- 
ants. Mrs. Wadleigh is the former Miss 
Eleanor L. Acker of Washington. She 
was married in 1918 to Orlando B. Potter 
who died in 1928. Mr. Potter was presi- 
dent of the O. B. Potter Properties, Inc., a 
real estate management firm. Mr. Wad- 
leigh is the son of the late Rear Admiral 
George H. Wadleigh and the late Mrs. 
Wadleigh of Dover, N. H. He was a 
widower. One of his sons, Mr. George F. 
Wadleigh, married Miss Laura Christine 
Armstrong of Livonia, N. Y., last 
June. ge 
We note with deep grief the death of 
Herbert W. Estabrook, President of the 
C. T. Sherer Company, on April 28. We 
quote from the Boston Globe: ‘Estabrook 
had been one of the most prominent busi- 
ness men in Worcester as head of the big 
department store, trustee of the Five 
Cents Savings Bank, clubman, and church 
leader. He was born in Spencer, May 9, 
1873, and his boyhood was passed in 
Paxton and Natick. He attended M.I.T. 
and after his graduation went to Fall 
River, where he became associated with 
the late Charles T. Sherer, then a Fall 
River merchant and founder of the Wor- 
cester concern. Estabrook was associated 
with the Worcester store 34 years, the 
last 17 as president of the company. His 
widow is the sister of Joseph F. Sherer, 
Treasurer and General Manager of the 
store until the recent reorganization. 
. Estabrook is survived by his wife, 
son, and a daughter, Mrs. George T. 
Dewey, Jr. He was a vestryman of All 
Saints Episcopal Church many years and 
a member of the Worcester Club, Tatnuck 
Country Club, Bohemian Club, and Uni- 
versity Club of Boston.’’ We know class- 
mates will miss him greatly, and to his 
widow and children offer our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Through Professor Locke’96 we learn 
that William C. Potter, mining engi- 
neer and President of the Guaranty Trust 
Company in New York, has been elected 
a director of the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany. — Nathan Hayward is president 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This is modeled somewhat after the 
Deutsches Museum in Munich and has in 
addition other activities such as a physi- 
cal laboratory and a biochemical labora- 
tory. This Institute regularly makes 
awards for meritorious work in science. 

One of the outstanding members of our 
Class and one seldom heard from is J. 
Franklin McElwain, President of the J. F. 
McElwain Company. His deep interest in 
the Institute is shown by his membership 
in the group of President Compton’s Re- 
search Associates and also as one of the 
sponsors of Professor Schell’s undergradu- 
ate Nautical Association. Each year he is 
invited to meet with a group of very in- 
teresting and bright young men, known 
as the Graduate Fellowship Group, who 
have had some business experience and 
display great interest in the discussions. 
The object is to give them a picture of the 
shoe and leather industry as a whole and 


to discuss in detail the management, or- 
ganization, and factory problem of the 
shoe manufacturer in general. His com- 
pany is operating nine distinct units and 
produces about 40,000 pairs of men’s 
Goodyear welt shoes per day. He has al- 
ways been very active and keenly inter- 
ested in business and business problems. 
He still is, but he realizes that it is time 
to let the other fellow, as he says, ‘‘run 
with the ball and help him make a touch- 
down.”’ McElwain spent many days in 
Washington during the NRA period as a 
member of the Code committee for his in- 
dustry and chairman of the committee on 
organization and statistics. 

Once in a great while we come across a 
classmate so modest that he has dis- 
appeared from our sight for many years, 
only to be ‘‘discovered’’ as a man doing 
an important piece of work all unknown 
to his former associates. Such a man is 
Herbert Lyman, VII, who after leaving 
the Institute went to Montana, his home 
state, then came to Washington, joining 
the staff of the Weather Bureau. Here Ly- 
man has worked for nearly 30 years. _ is 
editor of the Monthly Weather Bureau, a 
publication dealing with highly scien- 
tific subjects, such as pressure distribu- 
tion in relation to thunderstorms, solar 
observations, aerological observations, 
rivers and floods, weather on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans, climatological 
tables, and kindred subjects. 

The Class records the passing of Percy 
G. Stiles, VII, with sorrow. From the 
Boston Traveler, July 6, we quote: “Dr. 
Percy G. Stiles, 61, who has served on the 
faculties of Harvard Medical School, 
Simmons College, and M.I.T., died yes- 
terday at his home, 15 Page Road, New- 
tonville, after a nine-day illness. Dr. 
Stiles was born in Newtonville and was 
graduated from M.I.T. in 1897 and from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1902. He 
was instructor in physiology at Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College in 1902-1903 
and since that time had taught physi- 
ology at the three New England institu- 
tions. He was a fellow in the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and a mem- 
ber of the American Physical Society and 
of the Society of Experimental Biology 
and Medicine. He was the author of a 
book, ‘Nutritional Physiology,’ pub- 
lished in 1912. He leaves two chil iren, 
Edmund K. and Esther H. Stiles. ; 

W. Edgar Reed writes from Pittsburgh 
that he survived the flood and the seven 
lean years of the depression. He is busy in 
his profession of electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering and developing useful ap- 
plications for some of his patents. He sees 
Howard Noble and Klaus Steiner who 
seem to be in perfect health and quite ac- 
tive. — Proctor L. Dougherty, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been drawn for jury 
service in the criminal branch of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court and, as a good 
citizen should do, he made no excuses 
and accepted service. — Harrington Bar- 
ker, principal examiner, Division 47, 
United States Patent Office, is kept busy 
passing on the claims of would-be in- 
ventors of clutches and brakes, mainly 
developed in the automobile industry. 


THe TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 


The passing of Joseph Bancroft came to 
us as a distinct shock. We always con- 
sidered Joe as our classmate though he 
extended his studies into 1898. His death 
occurred on May 6 at the Homeopathic 
Hospital, Wilmington, Del., as the result 
of pneumonia. After leaving Technology 
Joe started his business career with the 
Joseph Bancroft and Sons Company in 
1898, advancing to the chairmanship of 
the board of directors in 1928. He was 
president of the estate of Samuel Ban- 
croft, Jr., Inc. In addition to his director- 
ships in the Joseph Bancroft and Sons 
Company and subsidiary companies, he 
was chairman of the board of the Hunting- 
don and Broad Top Mountain Railroad 
and Coal Company and a director of the 
Wilmington Trust Company, the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington Rail- 
road Company, Baltimore and Eastern 
Railroad Company, Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of the State of Dela- 
ware, and a member of the advisory board 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Joe was president of the former Every 
Evening Publishing Company, succeed- 
ing his father, who had owned the pub- 
lication for ‘many years and dictated its 
policies. His interest in the paper was 
sold in 1918. During the World War he 
was chairman of the local Selective Serv- 
ice Board Number 1 of Wilmington and 
as chairman of the bituminous coal com- 
mittee for Delaware, directed distribu- 
tion of all soft coal in this state; at the 
same time he was active in the Liberty 
Loan and Red Cross drives. A well-known 
Democrat, he was candidate for governor 
on the Democratic ticket in 1924. In 1919 


he was appointed to the board of harbor 
commissioners of the city of Wilmington, 
being reappointed in 1925 and in 1931. 
Joe was a director of the Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce, the Boys’ Club of 
Wilmington, and the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital. He took a prominent part in estab- 


lishing the workmen’s compensation 
plan in Delaware, serving as vice-chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce group 
which studied industrial conditions there 
and in other cities and finally drafted the 
law that resulted in the Delaware In- 
dustrial Accident Board. He was an 
elector to the 1935 Hall of Fame of New 
York University. He held memberships 
in the Rotary Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wilmington Society of the Fine 
Arts, Delaware Society Sons of American 
Revolution, Colonial Wars, Wilmington 
Club, Wilmington Country Club, Uni- 
versity Clubs (Wilmington, Philadel- 
phia, and New York), The Players and 
the Grolier Club (New York), The 
Bibliophile Society (Boston), Book Club 
of California (San Francisco), The First 
Edition Club (London), American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, Franklin 
Institute; fellow, Royal Society Arts and 
Sciences, London; director, United States 
Institute for Textile Research; American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, So- 
ciety of American Military Engineers, 
and the Torch Club of Delaware. He was 
a delegate to the recent convention of the 
International Association of Torch Clubs 
at Harrisburg, but was unable to attend. 
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That his home city thought highly of 
Joe is attested by the following editorial 
that appeared in one of the Wilmington, 
Del., papers: “‘In the death of Joseph 
Bancroft, Delaware loses a worthy citizen 
who devoted much of his mature life to 
matters of concern to the — Al- 
though he had extensive and important 
private business interests, he appreciated 
the circumstance that all citizens, so far as 
possible, should aid in shaping and assist- 
ing in the management of community and 
state affairs. He was a helpful member of 
the Chamber of Commerce. He wanted to 
see Wilmington go forward. He always 
was available for any service he could give 
in any undertaking looking toward this 
end. He had been a member of the board 
of harbor commissioners since the year 
following its creation. His heart was in 
its work. He had advocated a marine 
terminal several years before the terminal 
was established. And so it was with 
other enterprises in the interest of the 
public welfare. 

“Mr. Bancroft, like his father, the late 
Samuel Bancroft, Jr., was a devotee of the 
arts, in which he was well grounded. He 
had joined with the other members of his 
family in presenting to the city one of the 
most valuable collections of English Pre- 
Raphaelite paintings ever gathered to- 
gether. Important business interests in 
other parts of the country, as well as in 
Delaware, engaged Mr. Bancroft’s at- 
tention. He was a director of many cor- 
porations. To each business with which 
he was connected he gave of his time. 

‘Although well educated as a youth, 
he always maintained a studious attitude, 
his aim being to learn all that could be 
learned which might be helpful to him 
in doing his part for the undertaking in 
which he had been asked to interest him- 
self. Mr. Bancroft had a pleasing person- 
ality. He was friendly and enjoyed the 
companionship of those of his acquaint- 
ance. He was esteemed by all who knew 
him. His passing has occasioned profound 
sorrow in the community.”’ 

Wilfred Bancroft, his cousin, in writing 
to one of his classmates says: ‘You are 

uite right in speaking of his loyalty and 
ieminn to M.I.T. affairs. He was un- 
doubtedly one of the most loyal graduates 
and always took the keenest possible in- 
terest in the affairs of ‘97. I think I shall 
miss Joe more as the days go by. We 
grew up together; we were in school to- 
gether; we roomed together the first 
three years I was at Tech; I helped him 
get married and he did the same for me; 
and although in later years, as we were 
both pretty busy men, we did not see as 
much of each other as we would have 
liked, still the bond between us was very 
close.’’ We, his classmates, will miss him 
deeply, too, as the years go on and to his 
pe we offer our deepest sympathy. 

We are sorry to have to add that an- 
other member of the Class has passed 
away. Alexander G. Caldwell, V, of 
Waban, Mass., died on August 24. — 


Joun A. Cotuins, Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy 


Street, Lawrence, Mass. CHartes W. 
Braver, Acting Secretary, 261 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


1898 


In support of the fact that Lester 
Gardner has played an important part 
in the development of aviation in Amer- 
ica we insert a clipping from an article 
in the New York Times of August 23: 
= . It is the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of Aviation magazine by Major 
Lester D. Gardner, who has, in the two 
decades which have intervened, built 
other sound institutions in the field to 
which he has devoted such untiring 
effort. Of these the latest and most note- 
worthy, with a membership which com- 
prises the world’s leaders in aeronautics 
and allied sciences, is the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, of which the 
Major was the organizer and is now the 
active secretary. Among its many other 
activities its aeronautical index, unique 
and all embracing, now includes more 
than 350,000 cards and 1,000,000 refer- 
ences. 

‘“Many of the colorful personalities 
of the air, of whom not a few are still 
active, who were writing flying history in 
1916, will be recalled in a commemora- 
tive article to lead the forthcoming 
August issue of the magazine the Major 
founded. Under successive editorships, 
including that of Edward P. Warner (17) 
in the near past and that of S. Paul 
Johnston ('21) at present, it has adhered 
to the policy laid down by its first editor 
in his inaugural editorial. Major Gardner 
wrote: Aviation . . . intends toassemble 
this vast amount (of aeronautical in- 
formation) and make it useful to the 
constructor, the engine maker, the avia- 
tor, and the sportsman. It will follow 
construction both abroad and in the 
United States, and present the latest de- 
velopments in accurate, scientific, and 
unbiased form. . By recording the 
work of American aeronautical engineer- 
ing, the world will soon be made aware 
that the birthplace of the aeroplane is 
still maintaining its leadership in aero- 
nautics.” "" 

We have an interesting letter of May 31 
from Paul Johnson from which we quote: 

I was greatly pleased to see the 
very full notes of the Class in the October ‘ 
1935, Review. I will now give you some 
rambling notes of myself, just as they 
occur to me: We have been down to San 
Diego in the yacht a couple of times this 
winter, as I brought the yacht to South- 
ern California in November. From that 
time until spring we did not use the yacht 
but the men were busy working on it, 
painting, and so on, all the time. On one 
of our trips down to San Diego, Everett 
N. Curtis and Mrs. Curtis and their 
daughter were on board to see us at the 
Coronado Yacht Club. When we came 
down the coast in November we stopped 
long enough to see Frank and Mrs. 
Coombs. . . . We took our cruise to 
Alaska last summer during the month of 
July and, having a very good man as 
second mate, I was not confined to the 
pilot house as on previous cruises and 
took about seven reels of moving pic- 
tures, some of them in color. I have shown 
them a number of times at various places 
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during the winter and spring, some times 
to rather large audiences. . . 

‘“My daughter and her husband, Lieu- 
tenant John Bates, United States Naval 
Reserve, and their oldest child, Jackie 
Bates, were with us on our cruise. Jackie 
proved to be one of the best fishermen in 
the party, though he was less than 10 
years, catching two or three large salmon 
and getting a few trout. While in 
Seattle I called on Arthur C. Law ley who 
lives in the country a little ways south of 
Seattle, and spent a or? Sunday 
afternoon with him. I did not get 
to see Howard J. Benson while in Seattle 
as he was up in Alaska some place, beyond 
where I went... . For this summer 
I expect to remain in Southern Califor- 
nia most of the time as I find the com- 
modoreship of the Balboa Yacht Club 
takes a great deal of my time. The yacht 
is still down here and will remain for the 
summer and next winter unless I should 
get one or more charters in which case I 
would take her up North but return here 
immediately myself. We will probably 
desert our house in Altadena for the one 
at Coast Royal very soon. It is just 11 
miles from the Balboa Yacht Club. To- 
morrow I am taking the yacht over to 
Avalon to act as committee boat for the 
regatta being held there. 7 

We have to report the deaths of Harry 
C. Ingalls, Larchmont, N. Y., July 11; 
Frank B. Heathman, Dayton, Ohio, April 
3; George W. Craven, Butte, Mont., July 
30. The latter was one of the several col- 
lege presidents of whom "98 is very proud. 
We quote from the Montana Standard of 
July 31: ‘In addition to his Rotarian 
standing, which was of the highest, Mr. 
Craven was prominent in other lines. 
He was regarded as an authority on 
hydrodynamics, in chemistry, and in 
other sciences. He was past chairman of 
the Montana Engineering Society and an 
active member of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
and also of the Montana Section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. He was prominent also in fraternal 
work. He had been an active worker in 
Montana Masonic circles and was state 
grand master from 1934 to 1935. — 

*““Mr. Craven was born April 1, 1871, 
in Last Chance Gulch, now Helena. His 
parents, the Rev. and Mrs. Robert Martin 
Craven of South Carolina, came to Mon- 
tana in 1868. His father was the first 
Protestant minister ordained to preach in 
Montana. . After graduating from 
high school, he entered the M.I.T. from 
which he was graduated with a B.S. 
degree in electrical engineering in May, 
1898. He was employed for a time in 
electrification work on the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railway be- 
tween Hull and Braintree, Mass. In 
August of that year he returned to his 
native state to take employment with 
the Boston and Montana Consolidated 
Copper and Silver Mining Company in 
Great Falls. Later he went to the High- 
land Boy Gold Mining Company's smelter 
at Murray, Utah. He then came back to 
Montana, arriving in Butte — which has 
since been his home — on July 7, 1899. 
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‘On June 30, 1903, he married Miss 
Marthell Arnold of Butte. They have two 
children, Dorothy and Eleanor, who live 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Craven joined 
the faculty of the Montana School of 
Mines in 1905 as an assistant professor of 
mining engineering. Later he was made 
a professor of mathematics and mechanics. 
In 1921 Mr. Craven succeeded to the pres- 
idency when the late Dr. C. H. Clapp 
resigned to become president of Montana 
State University at Missoula. He con- 
tinued as president until July 1, 1928, 
when he was succeeded by Dr. F. A. 
Thomson... . 

“Dr. Thomson pays tribute: ‘Mon- 
tana School of Mines ostenes the passing 
of a man who gave the best of his life 
to this institution. During his term as 
president, marked additions were made 
to the physical plant and to the prestige 
of the institution. Alumni of the institu- 
tion have always spoken of Mr. Craven 
as a wise, sympathetic, and helpful 
instructor.’ ’’ — ArtHur A. BLANCHARD, 
Secretary, Room 4-160, M.I.T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


1900 


We regret to announce that during the 
summer Howard Dunbar, II, passed away. 
He will indeed be missed at our gather- 
ings, as his fine personality endeared him 
to us all. The Boston Herald of May 15 
carried the following obituary: “*... 
Born in this town on October 9, 1878, the 
son of Nathaniel W. and Olive Howard 
Dunbar, and after receiving his early edu- 
cation at the Chauncy Hall School in 
Boston, he entered M.I.T. and was a 
member of the Class of 1900. He is sur- 
vived by: his widow; two daughters, Mrs. 
John F. Partridge of Cambridge and Mrs. 
Richard H. Barbour of Milton; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Ridgly Torrence of New York 
and Miss Jessie Dunbar of Boston; and a 
brother, Justin Dunbar of Wollaston. He 
was a trustee of the Howard Seminary of 
West Bridgewater, which was founded by 
his great grandfather, Benjamin B. 
Howard."’ 

The morning’s mail included the fall 
offerings of the scientific publications of 
the Van Nostrand Company, prominent 
among these being “Hydrogenation of 
Organic Substances’’ by Carleton Ellis. 
“Starting with a clear account of the 

rinciples of hydrogenation catalysis, this 
seers covers systematically the scientific 
work on the hydrogenation of organic 
compounds and then presents exhaust- 
ively all the details of the industries 
themselves. As an example of the great 
importance of these new industries, there 
is the new method of refining which 
promises to dominate the entire oil refin- 
ing industry and to revolutionize much 
of the equipment now in use.”’ 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks regrets 
to announce the death of Captain Freder- 
ick Hosmer Cooke, Civil Engineer Corps, 
United States Navy, at the Naval Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, Mass., August 28. Funeral 
services were held, August 31 at 10 a.m. 
in Arlington National Cemetery with full 
military honors. Honorary pallbearers, 
all of the Civil Engineering Corps, were: 


Rear Admiral N. M. Smith, Captain A. L. 
Parsons, Captain Ralph Whitman, Cap- 
tain DeWitt C. Webb, Captain G. A. 
Duncan, and Commander R. D. Spalding. 
Captain Cooke was born in Cincinnati, 
March 11, 1879, attended public schools 
there, and in 1900 was graduated from 
M.I.T. with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in civil engineering. He was a 
member of the military order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States in succession 
to his father, and was also a member of 
the Army and Navy Club of Washington, 
of the Army and Navy Club of Manila, of 
the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity, and 
of the Alumni Association of the M.I.T. 
He held membership in the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Captain 
Cooke will be sorely missed by his associ- 
ates and by many others, of divers nation- 
alities, who came into contact with him. 
It can truthfully be said that his friends 
were myriad. His unusual understanding 
in all his relations with others, combined 
with a fine generosity, endeared him to 
the masses; his wit and humor, combined 
with his personal dignity, endeared him 
to his intimates. His ce (ea and thor- 
oughgoing methods in his work, and his 
vigor of attack of professional problems, 
gained the admiration of his coworkers. 
Truly, he was an outstanding, vigorous, 
and lovable character. Captain Cooke is 
survived by: his wife, Olga Faure Cooke; 
his sons, Frederick A. F. and Henry J. H. 
Cooke; and by his daughter Olga Cooke. 
A full account of his life and works is 
given in the personnel notes of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. Captain Thurber, 
retired, writes in with the news of Cap- 
tain Cooke’s demise and in closing says 
that: ‘“‘His passing will be a very great 
loss to the Navy for he was an unusually 
capable officer; as a classmate he was 
loved and esteemed by us all.”’ 

George Russell writes: ‘“‘Here is some 
real news for you and the rest of the boys. 
While touring the West this summer I 
made it a point to dig up Arthur B. White, 
erstwhile Course I man and now of River- 
side, Calif. Of course I don’t mean this to 
be taken literally, for White is very much 
alive and actively engaged in raising 
citrous fruits, walnuts, and pecans on his 
1,000-acre ranch in that wonderful coun- 
try. I suppose he would say that it isn’t a 
ranch, but nevertheless it would be if it 
were in Kansas or Arizona. Finding that 
I would be in Riverside during my trip, I 
wrote him from Portland, Ore., and upon 
my arrival in Los Angeles found an invi- 
tation to visit him at his summer villa at 
Newport Beach, a beautiful resort some 
20 miles or more south of Long Beach. 
Believe me it didn’t take the wife and 
myself long to accept the invitation, and 
we had a most delightful day with Arthur 
and his family. Each of us at once de- 
clared the other hadn't changed a mite 
since 1900, so you see we got off to a good 
start. After that we clicked off the words 
pretty fast for the next two hours, asking 
questions and reciting the doings ofthe 
past 35 years. It seems that Arthur prac- 
ticed engineering for some time after 
going West, at one time being assistant 
city engineer of Los Angeles. Then the 
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orange bug bit him and he started in to 
apply engineering to agriculture. Later he 
switched to eucalyptus trees, but it was 
only temporary. Along with oranges he 
tried his hand at ines growing and 
found that it was profitable. Now he is 
the pecan king of California. He and his 
charming wife have reared a fine family of 
five boys and one girl, three of whom were 
home during our visit. All too rapidly 
passed the hours and it was with real 
regret that we said good-bye after ex- 
tracting a promise that the Whites would 
attend the 1940 reunion at East Bay 
Lodge. 

‘Touching upon my trip, Mrs. Russell 
and myself left Boston, August 1, and 
went to Glacier National Park in Mon- 
tana, thence down the Columbia River 
to Portland, the City of Roses, visiting 
the Bonneville Dam and traveling the 
scenic highway from Portland to Mount 
Hood. San Francisco was our next stop, 
and four days were pleasurably spent in 
this most beautiful city of the West and 
in charming Oakiand and Berkeley. From 
there we went into the Yosemite and then 
by auto from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, touring the coast towns and 
stopping at the famous Del Monte in 
Montecito and at Santa Barbara's incom- 
parable Biltmore. Las Vegas and Boulder 
Dam came next with the hot ride across 
the desert and the temperature at 130 
degrees. Grand it was, in spite of the heat. 
Then came lovely Cedar Breaks and 
Bryce Canyon and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten horseback trip to the canyon floor; 
the Grand Canyon, Bright Angel and 
Cape Royal, and finally beautiful Zion. 
It was hard to pull away from these al- 
luring places, but time was flying and 
Salt Lake City had to be visited and a dip 
in its briny lake taken. After that Colo- 
rado Springs, Royal Gorge, Pike’s Peak, 
Cripple Creek and Victor with their 
mines; Denver with its Lookout Moun- 
tain and Red Rocks Park; and, finally, 
Chicago with its everything. It was a 
wonderful trip, and, to my way of think- 
ing, puts a real punch in that old slogan: 
‘See America First.’ '’ 

Notice from the Register office records 
the death on July 18 of Myron P. Potter, 
I, at Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Potter 
was at the Institute in the years 1896 and 
1897. — A letter has been received from 
the Secretary of the Washington Associa- 
tion of M.I.T. advising of the death of 
Walter Clark Dean, who passed away on 
August 16. — C. Burton Cortina, Secre- 
tary, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


1901 


The 35th reunion of the Class on June 6 
and 7 at the Oyster Harbors Club on Cape 
Cod was a splendid success, the 43 mem- 
bers who were present constituting one of 
the largest meetings which we have held 
since graduation. Brief comments were 
sent out in September with the annual 
letter and further remarks are now in 
order to tell you of those who were there 
and other interesting details. 

Without question I believe it can be 
stated that everyone liked Oyster Harbors 
just as much as did those who attended 
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1901 Continued 

our 30th reunion at the same place, and 
the weather was just as perfect. Lammot 
duPont was our most gracious host for 
the two days of the reunion and at the 
class dinner the members present unani- 
mously and enthusiastically thanked him 
for his generous hospitality. 

Most of us who were present both on 
Saturday and Sunday indulged in our 
special brand of golf and, whether or not 
we turned in satisfactory scores, we thor- 
oughly enjoyed the good-fellowship and 
the zestful air of one of the finest clubs on 
Cape Cod. As usual Guy Peterson and 
Harold Wood turned in fine scores, and 
the fact that Francis Ouimet, the well- 
known golfer, was there at the same time 
probably accounted for the fact that many 
of us did more pressing than usual in our 
endeavor to do as well as that star. Bill 
Sweetser and I played together on Satur- 
day morning and that afternoon Phil 
Moore and Charlie Record made up a 
foursome with us, and we continued the 
same way the next day except that for a 
time Harold Wood made it a fivesome. 
Others of the Class made up other four- 
somes and I wish I could have watched 
them all so that descriptions of the many 
extraordinary shots could have been 
included in these notes. 

The Class of 1906 started their 30th 
reunion at the same ges just before us, 
and it seemed to be the general consensus 
of opinion, at least among the men of 
1901, that we showed our age less than 
the other Class. 

The class dinner and meeting was held 
on Friday evening and lasted until after 


midnight, and there was not a dull mo- ° 


ment during the nie ie Scully 
was our toastmaster and he did a noble 
job, and in addition to keeping the bunch 
in order, he made some very appropriate 
remarks, and also in his usual inimitable 
style again recited the famous poem en- 
titled, *‘Casey at the Bat.’’ The class elec- 
tion was held as soon as we had comfor- 
tably assimilated our dinners and Lammot 
duPont was elected President, Joe Evans, 
Vice-President, and the writer, Secretary. 
Following the election, appropriate 
and sincere comments were made relative 
to the great loss of the Class in the death 
of our former Secretary, Allan Winter 
Rowe, who died December 6, 1934. I 
know that everybody missed Allan, who 
was the skipper of the Class from 1921 
until the time of his death. We likewise 
missed Loring Danforth, who helped to 
make a number of our reunions much 
more worth while and he would certainly 
have been at this reunion if he had not 
been kept at home by serious illness. I 
am, therefore, most sorry to have to an- 
nounce now that our good friend Danny 
died on August 29, and I wish that space 
permitted the publication with these 
notes of the splendid article about him 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evenin 
News on August 29. Danny was taken i 
in Florida last February and, while he 
appeared to be on the road to recovery, 
— the night of August 28 he suffered 
a stroke which proved fatal. He was pres- 
ident of the John W. Danforth Company 
of Buffalo and was very highly considered 





in that city where for more than 30 years 
he had been a member of the chamber of 
commerce and also held many other high 
honors. 

After-dinner talks were made by a num- 
ber of men who were called upon by the 
toastmaster in the following order: Bob 
Williams, our retiring Secretary, made a 
concise but complete report on the finances 
and other affairs of the Class and a unani- 
mous and enthusiastic vote of high esteem 
and appreciation was extended to him by 
those present for his able attention to the 
affairs of the Class for so many years prior 
to the term of Allan Rowe and again since 
Allan’s death. — Phil Moore, among 
other things, told us how Jack Scully’s 
method of carrying a spear in some ama- 
teur theatrical inspired Wrigley to use the 
word “‘spear’’ in connection with his 
famous gum. — John Boyle recalled to us 
the fact that Professor Allen’72 was the 
only professor while we were at Tech who 
did not have a beard or other hirsute 
adornment and he also told some other 
stories which The Review editor might 
not approve for reproduction in these 
notes. 

Bill Vermilye moved that a committee 
of three be named by the President to 
work out ways and means of better hold- 
ing together the members of the Class or, 
as he termed it, ‘‘to improve the solidarity 
of the Class.’’ The committee as named 
consists of Percy Parrock, Chairman, to- 
gether with Harry Chambers and Bob 
Williams. — Paul Hilken, who stated his 
doubt as to whether he should be con- 
sidered a member of the Class (some diffi- 
culty with Harry Tyler’84 of the Institute 
having caused him to defer his graduation 
until 1903.) made some affectionate com- 
ments regarding Allan Rowe, Joe Evans, 
and others. 

Colonel Rash of Kentucky (he ex- 
fea that he got his title very regu- 
arly) made some political comments 
which were sufficiently in order. Percy 
Parrock, who was class statistician, made 
some comments relative to ‘importance’ 
or ‘‘impotence’’ which sounded interest- 
ing, no implication being made that an 
of those present had as yet, or ever would, 
reach the latter state. — Bill Newlin, 
who is now running Amherst College, 
talked about what we might have done if 
we were to do it over, and I believe indi- 
cated that we were sagan r pretty well 
off as we are. He also told some stories 
and among others referred to the alpha- 
betical departments of the government 

and made some pertinent remarks about 
Joe Evans and his PWA. (Joe made a 
rebuttal later. See below.) Bill also spoke 
of the splendid spirit of co6peration which 
he felt really existed in the Class, pro- 
vided it could be properly coérdinated. — 
Charlie Record paid a special tribute to 
Allan Rowe, both as our former Secretary 
and as a splendid amateur sportsman. 
Your new Secretary made a few com- 
ments regarding his hope to carry on in 
the footsteps of his illustrious prede- 
céssors satisfactorily, and asked that the 
members of the Class do their part by 
sending in information for class notes 
promptly. — Joe Evans, our new Vice- 
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President, told us how he had very nearly 
missed the reunion on account of an auto- 
mobile accident, from which he is still 
suffering, and stated that if he had paid 
attention to his doctor he would be in the 
hospital, his leg still requiring consider- 
able attention. At that point some one 
interrupted to say that we were glad that 
he did not listen to his doctor, but that 
we trusted he would come to no harm be- 
cause of his dereliction. Joe then gave us 
a very interesting talk regarding a number 
of subjects and insisted that, while graft 
is a regular thing in some parts of the 
country, it exists to a minimum degree in 
the PWA. Joe said that he had to come 
2,000 miles to attend the reunion, but 
that it was well worth it and he already 
looked forward to the next reunion. In 
answer to a question by Colonel Mona- 
ghan, Joe stated that the munition factory 
which he built for the government during 
the War manufactured 9,600,000 rounds 
of ammunition, but that he could not be 
sure how much of it was actually used in 
France. Joe stated that he stopped to see 
Matt Brush on his way through New 
York, and said that he hoped that at the 
time of our next reunion Matt’s health 
would allow him to be present. 

Lammot duPont, our new President, 
very spony, but briefly, made the 
last talk and called our attention to the 
fact that during the 35 years we had been 
out of Technology there had intervened 
some 12,775 days, so that if the number of 
men in the Class had been only 200 (and 
there were many more than that) there 
had been at least 2,555,000 opportunities 
to accomplish something. He suggested, 
moreover (and we all agreed without 
voting), that there still remained many 
opportunities for each of us to accom- 
plish much before our numbers are called. 
He stated also that he will be anticipating 
an early — from the solidarity com- 
mittee, and sincerely believes that some- 
thing most worth while can be accom- 
aang oa to help promote and conserve the 

st interests of our Class, 

On Sunday the staff photographer at 
the club took a chance, and I am sending 
a copy of the result to The Review (see 
front section) and list the names of 
the men who attended the reunion, so 
that they are in the same order from left 
to right as shown in the photograph: 
Standing, Thatcher, Montgomery, Brig- 
ham, Taft, Allen CH. V.), Newlin, Farn- 
ham, Chandler (L. D.), Allen CG. W.), 
Chandler (H. T.), Chalmers, Dubois, 
Wood (H.I.), McGann, Chambers, Wood 
(H. B.), Monaghan, Weil, Seaver, Stearns; 
Middle Row, Moore, Dow, Evans, du- 
Pont, Wight, Gilson, Sweetser, Record, 
Scully; Front Row, Potter, Parrock, Lange, 
Hilken, Williams, Peterson, Boyle, Rash. 

In addition to the 37 shown in the pic- 
ture and just listed, the other men who 
attended the reunion, but who either were 
camera shy or had to be elsewhere at the 
moment, were: Albiston, Crowell, Foster, 
Robinson, Tufts, and Vermilye. — Men- 
tion was made at the dinner that several 
members of the Class were prevented 
from attending because of illness and it 
was voted that the Secretary write to 
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those unable to be present on account of 
sickness and to express our regrets and 
our wishes for a speedy recovery. Unfor- 
tunately, however, I was not able to se- 
cure a list of those so afflicted, but do 
now take this occasion to send to them 
for the Class the message given above 
and our hope to see them at the next 
reunion. 

A motion was made to call the roll by 
Courses and the following responded: 
Course I, seven; Course IJ, 16; Course III, 
three; Course V, five; Course VI, four; 
Course IX, one; Course X, four; Course 
XIII, two; Course XIV, one. 

John McGann, Colonel Monaghan, and 
I roomed together at the club and I am 
glad to advise that, while we did not 
waste too much time in sleeping, we 
thoroughly enjoyed our rooms and all the 
visitors who honored us by their presence. 
In fact, I hope that we roommates, as well 
as every other man who was at this re- 
union, can repeat the occasion five years 
from now and that in addition we may be 
able to induce a lot more of our class- 
mates to join us at that time. If, therefore, 
you have not already filled out and sent in 
your class data sheet and check for dues, 
please help your Secretary to that extent, 
before other important subjects require 
your attention. —Rocer W. Wiaur, 
Secretary, The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, 700 Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 


1902 


Alumni Day last June marked a distinct 
advance over the previous year, not only 
in the general program, but also in the 
02 delegation. Ned Baker came again 
from New York and Tolman and Vatter 
were also on hand, as well as Robinson 
from Bridgeport. Bob Baldwin came up 
from his summer home on Cape Cod and 
brought a friend, Mr. Gay of the North- 
ern Pacific, as his guest. Proctor came 
down from the marble hills of Vermont, 
and Fitch, Moore, Patch, Porter, Adrian 
Sawyer, Grant Taylor, Doc Williams, 
Austin Wood, and the Secretary made up 
the bunch on hand. Eames was also at the 
Institute, but having had the job wished 
on to him of streamlining the graduation 
procession to take place the next morn- 
ing, had to spend the day toiling hard in 
his office. Tolman, Fitch, and the Secre- 
tary were especially interested in the 
Class Day functions that formed a part of 
the day as Lee Tolman, Wendell Fitch, 
and Alice Hunter were members of the 
graduating class in Courses IX, X, and V 
respectively. Wendell Fitch is a chemical 
engineer with the Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany in Akron. Alice Hunter was married 
just two weeks after Alumni Day to Dr. 
George E. Kimball of New Britain, 
Conn., and is living in New York where 
Dr. Kimball is an instructor in the depart- 
ment of physics at Columbia. 

Proctor was receiving congratulations 
on having joined our increasing roll of 
grandfathers, Carol Floe having arrived 
a short time before. The marriage of 
Peggy Proctor to Mr. Carl F. Floe of 
Washington State College was noted in 
The Review last year. 





As far as we know Albert A. Haskell, 
Jr., a senior in the metallurgy option of 
Course III is the only son of the Class now 
an undergraduate at the Institute. We 
shall be glad to hear of any others. Doc 
Williams’ sons are both at Technology — 
the elder, Robert D.’35 as instructor in 
«mechanical engineering, and his brother, 
Seaton Williams, as a graduate student in 
Course III. — Walter S. Fitch’s address 
is 144 Hancock Street, Auburndale, 
Mass., where he and Mrs. Fitch are in 
charge of the Walker Missionary Home. 
Lester Hammond’s address is The High- 
lands, Washington, D. C. — Bourneuf is 
in the architectural iron business, his 
address being 95 Trenton Street, Melrose, 
Mass. 

Thomas F. McDonnell died suddenly 
in Buffalo on the 16th of last April. He 
was a student in Course IV for the first 
part of our years at M.I.T. Ever since 
leaving the Institute, he has been con- 
nected with the firm of McDonnell and 
Sons, Inc., of Buffalo. This firm, founded 
by his grandfather, does monumental 
work of high character in all parts of the 
country and maintains a granite plant in 
Barre, Vt. McDonnell served in various 
capacities, being for several years past 
vice-president and treasurer. He was 
married to Jean L. Hughes who died in 
1918. He is survived by two daughters, 
the Misses Elizabeth and Jean McDonnell, 
and one son, John Quincy McDonnell, all 
of Buffalo. The son is following in his 
father’s footsteps in the monumental 
business. McDonnell and his son will be 
remembered by those classmates who 
were at the outing in 1931 and he wrote 
in his last letter to the Secretary of his 
intention to attend the next reunion of the 
Class. 

At the banquet on Alumni Day there 
was much enthusiasm for our 35-year 
reunion next June which led to a com- 
mittee being appointed by Les Millar 
to make arrangements for this function. 
Adrian Sawyer is the chairman, with 
Jason Mixter, Proctor, Place, Cates, 
Fruit, Montgomery, and Lockett as 
assistants. Millar and Hunter will serve 
ex officio. We hope to have some definite 
details to report next month. — Frep- 
Erick H. Hunter, Secretary, Box 11, West 
Roxbury, Mass. Burton G. Purrsricx, 
Assistant Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1903 


We are sorry to have to record the 
passing of two more of the Class: George 
C. D. Lenth, I, died May 12 in Chicago. 
The following record and tribute is from 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Municipal 
Employes Society: ‘“His work following 
graduation was, for a short time, with 
the Chicago and North Western Railroad 
and in the county assessor's office. Later 
he entered the city service in the bridge 
division of the department of public 
works. In 1905 he entered the employ of 
the board of local improvements as a 
rodman. The following year he became 
assistant engineer in the sewer division, 
and assistant chief sewer engineer. Sewer 
work and special assessments became his 
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specialty for the remainder of his life. 
In the absence of Mr. C. D. Hill during 
the years 1910 and 1911, Mr. Lenth was 
appointed engineer of the Board of Local 
Improvements, serving in that capacity 
until Mr. Hill’s return. During the World 
War he was engaged in construction work 
at Camp Knox in Kentucky. In 1921 he 
was granted leave of absence to take the 
position of secretary of the Clay Products 
Assaciation. He was also an important 
consulting engineer, which included 
service in that capacity for the city of 
Chicago on many important projects. He 
was a member of the subway commission 
which made plans for a subway in State 
Street. 

‘*He was also a member of the Munici- 
pal Employes Society of Chicago, Chi- 
cago Municipal Employes Credit Union, 
Chicago Engineers Club, Lake Shore 
Athletic Club, American Ceramic Society, 
Royal League Club, Western Society of 
Engineers, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and the American Society for 
Testing Materials. — With all his many 
outside interests and obligations, he kept 
in touch with his former associates in the 
city service, where he had made many 
friends during his years of service, and 
continued his membership in the Munici- 
pal Employes Society and the Credit 
Union. His friendliness and diplomacy 
added to the energy and enthusiasm that 
he gave to all his undertakings carried 
him high on the road to success.’* — 
Lenth was a well-liked associate among 
the “‘Civils’’ who are all sorry he has 
gone. We know many of the Class will 
join in extending sincere sympathy to his 
widow, two sons, and two Rentones. 

Charles S. Cole, XIII, died July 16 at 
his home in Grosse Pointe, Mich. The 
following information was supplied by 
the family: ‘‘His first five years out of 
school were spent in the manufacture of 
radiators until 1909 when he became in- 
terested in a steel casting plant in Port- 
land, Ore., but since San Francisco offered 
a larger field, he opened offices there as 
sales headquarters i the Columbia Steel 
Company, whose plant he designed and 
built at Pittsburg, Calif. Under his man- 
agement this business prospered greatly, 
furnishing valves and buckets for gold 
dredges and material for other heavy 
industries in the West. 

“Tn 1913 he started a leisurely vacation 
trip around the world, but soon after his 
return was a volunteer at a Plattsburg 
Military Training Camp. At the begin- 
ning of this country’s entry into the War, 
he was commissioned a captain and sent 
to Frankford Arsenal for training. From 
there he was sent to Alton, IIl., in charge 
of United States inspection of small arms 
ammunition. Here he did well-known 
work in the development of primers, so 
that after a year he was promoted to the 
rank of major and put in charge of the 
district from Boston to the Canadian 
border with headquarters at Lowell, 
Mass. At these two places about one half 
of the small arms ammunition used by this 
country during the War passed under his 
inspectors. His interest in military affairs 
never lagged, so that he became active 
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in the interests of the Reserve Officers. 
Made a lieutenant colonel, he was ord- 
nance officer of the 85th Division, past 
president of the Michigan Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, and a member of the 
Council of National Defense.”’ 

Two of the Class received additional 
honors at the hands of educational in- 
stitutions. The degree of doctor of science 
was conferred on F. B. Jewett by Harvard 
University and on A. A. Potter by North- 
eastern. We know these honors were well 
deserved, and we congratulate both men. 
At the recent Harvard Tercentenary Con- 
ference Jewett gave a lecture on ‘‘The 
Social Implications of Scientific Research 
in Electric Communication.”’ 

In June special notices were sent out to 
all the members of the Class in the Boston 
area, supplementing the Institute notices 
about Alumni Day. The attendance at the 
dinner was somewhat disappointing, 
however, as only five men appeared: 
Bradshaw, Danforth, F. B. Jewett, Myron 
Clark, and F. A. Eustis. — We have tried 
directly and through Beverstock to get 
in touch with Newman for the past three 
years. Recently the Secretary of the 
Alumni Association has found out that he 
is now a consulting engineer in Los 
Angeles, Calif. During the War he held a 
captaincy in the Engineer Corps, United 
States Army, from July, 1918, to Febru- 
ary, 1920. After the Armistice he re- 
mained in service as an instructor in 
structural engineering at the Engineer 
School of the Army then held at Camp 
(now Fort) Humphreys, Va. — We are 
glad to have him located again after 
being lost. — Freprric A. Eustis, Sec- 
retary, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

James A. CusuMan, Assistant Secretary, 89 
Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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By the time you read this, you will 
have to wait only eight months for our 
1937 week-end at Old Lyme, Conn. For, 
by a unanimous vote, it was decided this 
year to make these week-end reunions an 
annual affair at ey the anni- 
versary of our graduation. Two days of 
glorious weather in as beautiful a spot as 
could be found, the companionship of 25 
classmates, the talking over of old times, 
all conspired to make the June week-end 
this year so full of enjoyment that the 
decision to ‘‘chum it’’ annually was a 
perfectly natural conclusion. 

From Boston came Charlie Insurance 
Johnson, II; Arthur Abbott, VI; Bill Ball, 
III; Henry Buff, II; Grove Marcy, II; 
Ted Dissel, II; Hub Kenway, II; Charlie 
Boggs, V; Wesley Gilman, II; Gib Tower, 
XIII; Harry Donald, III; Andy Fisher, X; 
Sid Strickland, IV; Chet Shaw, VI; and 
the Secretary. New York's delegation 
was smaller, but choice: Bill Motter, III, 
and Maurice Landers, II, of the old 
guard; Bill Spalding, II]; and our old 
Class President, Norman Lombard, II, 
buried for 31 years in business manage- 
ment, inspired — well perhaps —so that 
the Class might meet the charming bride. 

Clarence Gage, II, of Milwaukee finally 
reached Old Lyme with Mrs. Gage, after 
a five months’ vacation tour through the 





South. Apparently there were 26 objec- 
tives ahead during this long tour: Old 
Lyme and about 25 New England fish 
dinners. Gene Kriegsman, I, was the lone 
Providence delegate this year, but his 
oral additions (yea, even auditions) made 
up for the absence of his old side kicks, 
Dickerman and Wiggins. C. D. Klahr, II, 
didn’t know he was headed for the old 
round-up when he left home, but on 
arrival in New York at the end of a trip 
he found a telegram from Mrs. Klahr 
telling him to hunt up Motter, which 
landed him at Old Lyme, much to his 
surprise. Ros Davis, XIII, probably be- 
cause he had so many lads to graduate 
from Wesleyan at about that time, wasn’t 
able to spend all the time with us, but 
enough to find out whether his successor 
was on to the job. Ralph Segar, VI, much 
improved in health was in from Westerly 
and assisted in furnishing ballast, stowing 
provisions, and so on. 

Last but not least, was Ray Bell, II, 
with another pickle boat, the Yankee, 
even more glorious than last year. One 
of the memorable events of the week-end 
was an all day trip on Long Island Sound 
on Ray’s boat. A glorious day, a snappy 
sailing breeze, and a delightful lunch 
prepared by Mrs. Bell, assisted by Mrs. 
Lombard, made the trip one to be long 
remembered, especially the off-course 
piloting of volunteer helmsmen — Boggs 
and Ball —and sundry financial dis- 
courses by Lombard. 

Saturday evening's chat fest around the 
fireplace was preceded by a business 
meeting at which a golden opportunity 
to elect a new secretary was somehow 
neglected. Turning from work to refresh- 
ment, we listened to a recital of ‘‘recent 
events of my life’’ in which each member 
instead told stories from Ballyhoo, Es- 
quire, and so on. Andy Fisher’s speech on 
“The Unpopularity of Brains’’ was occa- 
sionally interrupted by boos, or was it 
booze, furnished by the T.R.A. (Thirst 
Relief Administration), Ball and Boggs, 
cochairmen. Ros, as assistant treasurer 
of a great university, objected, but Grove 
came to the defense of his country and a 
great time was had by all. 

The baseball enthusiasts, Crowell and 
Laurence Fuller, and the golf inspiration, 
Wentworth, being absent, we acted our 
age in sports, with Buff taking the arch- 
ery championship, Shaw excelling at 
croquet, and Tower at quoits. Four stren- 
uous young men ‘c= two sets of tennis 
with Marcy and Kenway wearing the 
laurels. — The week-end ended officially 
after dinner on Sunday, or rather ad- 
journed until Friday, June 4, 1937. Lack 
of space prevents a fuller description. 
Better get it in person at that time. 

At Class Day on Monday, John Ayer, 
I, was the proudest man on the campus, 


‘as his son, John, Jr., was graduated in 


electrical engineering with the Class of 
1936. Since then we have learned that 
he has entered the signal service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Chicago. — 
At Pops Monday evening there were pres- 
ent: Fred Abbott, Arthur Abbott, Bab- 
cock, Gammons, Keith, Tebbets, Graesser, 
Marcy, Boggs, Lombard, Loomis, Car- 
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hart, Fisher, Goldthwait, and Ralph 
Whitcomb. Ralph and Mrs. Whitcomb 
had just returned from London on a visit 
after an absence of six years. Ralph also 
reuned with his daughter, Peggy, who 
had just finished her freshman year at 
Tech. 

Sidelights to the reunion are the follow- 
ing comments, accompanied by regrets. 
W. H. Blakeman, state budget director 
of the state of Maryland, wrote: ‘‘My 
regret is the more sincere for the reason 
that I have been wishing for some time 
to visit the neighborhood of Saybrook 
and Old Lyme, where my mother’s family 
originated and where I spent my summers 
during my childhood’’ — and we spend 
our second childhoods! — Roy Allen, 
now with William Sayles and Son, Al- 
bany, N. Y.: ‘Sorry, but I have averaged 
over 60 hours per week for the past two 
months and hope it keeps up.’’ Mitchell 
Mackie, Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘‘Not a China- 
man’s chance, but I'll be there next 
year.’” Dan Adams, New York City: 
“Sorry. Previous family plans, but I'll 
be there next year.’’ Leon G. Morrill, 
New York City: ‘‘Sorry, but I'll be there 
in ‘spirit.’’’ Leon must have remembered 
Oyster Harbors. — Jack Flynn, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina: ‘‘Your bid to the ‘05 
week-end rubs salt in my wounds — poor 
exile that I be — winter just coming on 
here and you lucky birds enjoying those 
rare, delightful New England June days!”’ 
And we had three of the rarest, Jack. 
— Frank Webster, Chicago: ‘‘I’ll be there 
next year.’’ How’s your basketball eye, 
Frank? Better than your wind, probably. 
— Bill Tufts: *‘Sorry — no news — no 
grandchildren.’’ Better make it next 
time, Bill, or we'll conclude — no fun. 
D. H. Nicholson, Lieutenant Commander, 
United States Navy, Bremerton, Wash.: 
“Hope to be stationed some day near 
enough to Boston to attend some ‘05 
reunions. Am leaving here this summer 
for a three or four years’ tour at New 
Orleans.”’ 

Walter Eichler at Ludlow, Mass., 
took his assignment seriously for he 
writes: ‘‘Just can’t make it, but I did 
drive into Springfield and found H. Lewis 
Hardy, I. He is in the engineering de- 
partment of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, but duties prevent his attend- 
ing. George P. Ireland, I, is in poor health 
and can’t make it. Burton E. Geckler, 
IV, was not at home, but I tried to make a 
date with his wife.’’ Of course, knowing 
Walter's natural bashful disposition we 
know how to interpret this. His own 
excuse for not going to Old Lyme was 
that he was trying to sell an estate at 
Swanzey, N. H. Ike forgot that he gave 
the same excuse last year. Won't some 
classmate buy the perfectly beautiful 
summer home, so Walter can be with us 
in 1937?— Roy Walker: *‘Almost thou 
persuadest me.’’ Well, three other Secre- 
taries have tried it in the past 31 years, 
and if Roy doesn’t show up next year, 
we'll have to do something stronger. — 
E. T. Barron, Pittsburgh: ‘‘Had it all 
lined up to attend the 30th in 1935, but 
I'll make it in 1937 somehow.”’ Just plain 
regrets with requests to be remembered 
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to all the boys came from: George Fuller, 
Walter Brown, Edward C. Smith, C. A. 
Emerson, Frank Drake, Gilbert, A. A. 
Roberts, Rhodes, W. A. Taylor, Max 
Cline, Milton Rubel, Piggy Bartlett, 
P. G. Hill, H. S. Percival, A. H. How- 
land, Joe Daniels, Nabstedt, Bob Young, 
A. T. Hooven, Ted Steel, Lloyd Buell, 
Howard Edmunds, Loughlin, George 
Jones, James Rogers, Paul Ralph, Becker, 
Bob McLean, Dan Harrington, Dave 
Bridges, Walter Clarke, Damon, Dan- 
forth, Lovejoy, Dwight, Laurence Fuller, 
Hadley, Stevenson, Higgins, Arthur 
Lord, Ed Poor, Prentiss, Hallet Robbins, 
Schmeisser, T. Shaw, Dick Senger, Leigh 
Thompson, W. H. Taylor, R. H. White, 
Warren, Wyman, Barrier, Burns, Cole, 
Chesterman, MacBriar, Wentworth, and 
Wiggins. Some of them sounded very, 
very sad. 

As a sad anticlimax to the reunion, we 
have to report the death of Theodore A. 
Dissel, II, which occurred at his home 
in Winchester, Mass., on September 5. 
Little did we suspect in enjoying his 
geniality, his hearty laugh, his jolly 
anecdotes at Old Lyme that we would 
never see him again. In talking with Mrs. 
Dissel since the funeral, however, we 
learn that Ted had for some time been 
hiding a knowledge of impaired health 
under an optimistic carriage. — Fred- 
erick H. Andrews, VI, died at his home 
in South Weymouth, Mass., on August 5. 
Little information of his later years has 
been available. 

Hub Kenway reports that Ben Lindsly 
and Mrs. Lindsly spent a day with him 
in Beverly in August. Ben has shifted 
from the Petroleum Administrative Board 
to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he is technical 
adviser for the commission on promotions 
involving oil lands. His present residence 
is 2807 North Glebe Road, Cherrydale, 
Va. Ben states also that Alden Merrill 
with his wife, son, John (who is at the 
University of Buffalo Law School), and 
daughter, Eleanor (who is returning for 
her senior year at Smith), visited Hub. 

News from Luther E. Gilmore, X, is 
not encouraging. An attack of strepto- 
coccus laid him low four years ago and he 
has been attempting a comeback in 
Florida and New York health resorts 
since that time. He has returned to the 
home of his sister, Mrs. A. D. Colby, 51 
Waldorf Road, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., and would be glad to see class- 
mates who can run in for a little chat. 

Fred Poole, VI, is now with Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard and Company, Inc.,10 
Post Office Square, Boston. We Freds 
have been playing hide and seek trying to 
find one another since his arrival, without 
success. Saw Fred Pirie on the street 
recently trying to find some one who 
wanted to build; he reports prospects 
much better. Andy Fisher has been 
trying to use the new dinghies at the 
new M.I.T. Sailing Pavilion on the 
Charles River for a race between the’sons 
and daughters of '05 and any other class. 
He just can’t seem to find our admirals or 
commodores, but he has discovered that 





membership in the Technology Nautical 
Association costs only $5.00 and that 
this entitles one to lots of nautical treats. 
Who will volunteer as the '05 commo- 
dore? Saw Commodore Bell on Canal 
Street, Boston, only last week. He talked 
so long I discovered he was only trying 
to keep his Boston office force from find- 
ing out he was in town. 

These new addresses have appeared: 
George G. Wald, III, 114 East Adams 
Avenue, Alhambra, Calif.; Clarence E. 
Gage, II, Snell Isle, Apartment Number 
2, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Henry H. Ken- 
nedy, Kennedy et Compagnie, 31 Quai de 
l'Horloge, Paris, France; Commander 
Robert F. Luce, I, United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. S. Henry Ayers, VII, Acme Can 
Company, 1026 West Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Letters addressed to 
Albert H. Smith at his previous Chicago 
address have been returned. Anyone know 
his present address? — Frep W. Goip- 
THWAIT, Secretary, 175 High Street, Boston, 
Mass. Srpngy T. STRICKLAND, Assistant 
Secretary, 209 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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At the general Technology gathering 
last June 8, the following men were 
present: Charlie Allen, Lawrie Allen, Jim 
Barker, W. B. Coffin, George Crane, Allan 
Cullimore, Ralph Hudson, E. W. James, 
Ed Lee, Alexander Macomber, Ed More- 
land, O. L. Peabody, Don Robbins, Ed 
Squire, and Harold Wonson. The Secre- 
tary was unable to attend. + 

Of course, as indicated in previous an- 
nouncements, our Class was very much in 
evidence at this year’s Commencement, 
with Moreland and Robbins being the 
retiring and incoming presidents of the 
Alumni Association, respectively; Ma- 
comber, chief marshal of Commencement 
Day; Hudson, chairman of the faculty 
committee on graduation exercises; James, 
a speaker at the Transportation Confer- 
ence; Barker, a member of the Corpora- 
tion; and Lawrie Allen, a member of a 
special committee. 

Bob Keyes is with the Surface Combus- 
tion Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, in just 
what capacity we have not been able to 
learn. — Through the courtesy of Carl 
Trauerman we ten that on August 25 
R. H. Willcomb of Great Falls, Mont., 
was elected governor of Montana district 
of Kiwanis International. Carl himself is 
continuously active in finance, mining, 
politics, and general business in Montana. 
Last July he was reélected president of the 
Mining Association of Montana. 

Only eight months till June, 1937! 
Remember our 30th reunion at Oyster 
Harbors Club, Osterville, Mass., on June 
5, 6, 7. — Bryant Nicuots, Secretary, 126 
Charles Street, Auburndale, Mass. Har- 
otp S. Wonson, Assistant Secretary, Com- 
monwealth Shoe and Leather Company, 
Whitman, Mass. 
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As we start another year your Secretary 
finds himself at some distance from Bos- 
ton, being located temporarily at Dan- 
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ville, Va., while engaged on a hydro- 
electric development for the city. The job 
is an interesting one, having a head of 
nearly 700 feet and being located in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains about 80 miles 
west of Danville. The surrounding coun- 
try is beautiful and to a Northerner there 
are many things of interest. Although 
away from home, I shall try to keep up 
my monthly chronicles of 1909 news. A 
letter to my Boston office will be for- 
warded to me. 

I was sorry to have missed Alumni Day 
last June, but Art Shaw kindly sent me a 
list of those present: John Davis, Royce 
Gilbert, Bill Jones, Mark Kelley, Francis 
Loud, Art Shaw, Chick Shaw, and Henry 
Spencer. — Carl Gram was also out of 
town, being at the time in London, 
England, on business. Early in September 
Carl was back in Boston, but he will 
return to England some time this fall, 
remaining there several months. — Late 
in June I had a letter from J. N. Stephen- 
son, who writes that he has been engaged 
in editing a five-volume treatise on the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. This 
includes two preliminary volumes on 
prerequisite mathematics and science 
required by some correspondence course 
students before they take up the complete 
technology of pulp and paper processes 
and equipment covered in the other three 
volumes. The book first appeared in 
1921-1924, was revised in 1928, and is 
now being revised again. Volume 3 is in 
the printer’s hands (McGraw-Hill) and 
Volumes 4 and 5 are in process. More than 
25,000 copies have been sold. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Willard an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Virginia, to Mr. Nathan Henry Went- 
worth on Saturday, the 22d of August, 
at Duxbury, Mass. — Lewis Johnson's 
daughter, Elizabeth, was the valedicto- 
rian of her class at Maryland College for 
Women. 

From Paul Wiswall also comes the 
following: ‘‘On Saturday, July 11, Rids- 
dale Ellis had open house for the Class on 
his yacht, Marianna. We sailed from Port 
Washington on an all-day cruise just 
when the thermometers in New York 
were breaking records. But where we 
were, the city might have been a thou- 
sand miles away and hot summer was 
tempered by cool, fresh breezes from 
Long Island Sound. Dale is a good sailor, 
a good navigator, a good cook and 
provider, and a good host. Mrs. Trevi- 
thick sent some meat pies that Harry said 
were pasties. Your scribe will not argue 
about the name, but I can tell you that a 
Trevithick pastie laved with some cold 
beer on the Ellis sloop afloat in Long 
Island Sound is something to tell the 
world about. Let King, arriving with his 
duffel bag and donning a deep-sea rig, 
lent the proper nautical flavor for us other 
landlubbers. Larry Forrest admitted that 
he had not had so much fun for ages. An 
exceptional party, if you please! Have I 
told you that Ellis is just having his book 
on licenses and royalties published? He 
tells us that it will be a 600-page treatise 
on a phase of the law that he has been 
working on for several years.”’ 
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Tom Desmond has been very much in 
the New York papers this summer, being 
mentioned on many occasions as a pos- 
sible candidate for governor of New York 
on the Republican ticket. It is my under- 
standing, however, that Tom is seeking 
his reélection as state senator from 
Orange County. On August 1 there was 
an informal gathering of some 800 Re- 
publicans of Orange and Sullivan coun- 
ties at the home of Tom and Mrs. Des- 
mond at Newburgh. Following a buffet 
luncheon on the lawn in back of the 
house, the political situation was dis- 
cussed by speakers of note. The New York 
Herald Tribune, Sunday, September 27, 
wrote of Tom: ‘‘Senator Desmond is not 
only peculiarly fitted to lead the party in 
the campaign to victory, but he is espe- 
cially capable, by nature and by training, 
to occupy the governor's chair —a 
consideration that demands attention be- 
yond the mere mechanics of getting 
elected, as important as that is. He has 
gained a — far beyond his own 
district, whose two counties contain 
nearly 170,000 persons. He has been no 
provincial, satisfied to intrench himself 
‘back home.’ He has made exhaustive 
study of the whole structure of state 
government and knows it as intimately 
astheminority leaderoftheSenate. . . .”’ 

Ed Merrill, former President of the 
Washington Rapid Transit Company 
which merged last summer with the 
Capitol Transit Company, Washington, 
D. C., has been elected vice-president 
and general manager of the latter com- 
pany. Following graduation Merrill was 
employed by the Union Pacific Railroad 
until 1913, when he went with the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light and Power Com- 
pany, becoming traffic engineer of that 
company. Later he was with the Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway and Light Company, 
and from 1920 to 1922 with the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company as 
traffic engineer and assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation. In 1923 he 
went with the Cincinnati Street Railway 
and in 1924 with the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company and Yellow Coach 
Manufacturing Company. Since 1926 he 
has been with the Washington Rapid 
Transit Company. 

An interesting account of Charlie 
Belden’s 2,000-mile airplane trip from 
his ranch near Cody, Wyo., to the 
Newark Airport with 16 two months’ 
old antelopes appeared recently in the 
New York Times. Six of the antelopes 
were taken to the Bronx Zoo, while 
others were to go to Germany on the 
airship, Hindenburg. Starting out with 
23 animals, two were taken off at Chi- 
cago, two at Philadelphia, and three at 
Washington, D. C. Charlie still wears his 
10-gallon Stetson. — Cuartes R. Main, 
Secretary, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. Assistant Secretaries: Paut M. Wis- 
wat, Maurice R. Scuarrr, New York; 
Grorce E. Watts, Chicago. 
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At the Alumni Dinner in June the 
following members of the Class were 
present: Lawrence B. Chapman, Karl D. 





Fernstrom, and J. B. Babcock, who are 
agg at the Institute; also C. W. 

allour, James G. ben and your Secre- 
tary. — This was Jim Tripp’s first return 
to the Institute since graduation. He has 
had a varied career in the heavy construc- 
tion business and is now vice-president of 
Merritt, Chapman and Scott of New York 
City. — Your Secretary met Walter Spald- 
ing in the dining car on his way to New 
York during the summer. Walt is in the 
building contracting business and was 
figuring a job in East Bridgewater, Mass. 

William B. Hargraves has summarized 
his doings from 1930 to date as follows: 
He spent the winter of 1930-1931 in 
Lubec, Maine, with his parents, and then 
in the spring of 1931 went back to Seattle, 
Wash., but found nothing to do until the 
summer of 1932 which he spent prospect- 
ing in the Republic district of eastern 
Washington, but without any success. In 
the fall of 1932 he decided that a winter 
in a warmer climate appealed to him, so 
he and his family headed for San Diego, 
Calif. He stopped off at Los Angeles to 
say ‘“‘hello’’ to Breyer, Joslin, Warren 
and any others of his old gang of class- 
mates that he could find. He also located 
B. C. Huber, who insisted that Hargraves 
spend the winter with him. The result 
was that through Huber, Hargraves 
enlarged his acquaintance and in June of 
1934 went to work for the United States 
Forest Service in the Angeles forest in 
charge of work camps and supervising 
road and dam construction. This job 
lasted until August, 1936, when funds 
ran out, and after a few days’ lapse the 
Forest Service requested him to come to 
the Kings River Camp at Sanger, Calif., 
which is located in the Sierra forests. 
He has charge of two WPA construction 
camps. 

Paul S. Hopkins, who is head of the 
Shanghai Power Company, reports that 
the electrical load continues to grow and 
his company is prospering with the 
recent stimulus to industrialization and 
mechanization of industries. He gives 
employment to a number of Chinese who 
are graduates of Technology and alto- 
gether employs 200 foreign engineers and 
over 2,500 Chinese. He made a trip to the 
United States a year ago, spending a 
couple of weeks in New York and some 
time with his family who were summer- 
ing in Gloucester, Mass. This was 
fallowed by two months riding the 
mountains of Montana, Wyoming, and 
Idaho with his wife and two boys. He 
went to Europea year ago last September, 
expecting to return and spend December 
and January in and around Boston, but 
America’s silver policy created problems 
in China which necessitated his early 
return there at the end of the year, so 
that he was unable to carry out his plans 
of seeing his old friends in New England. 

The following excerpt is from one of 
the June issues of the Boston Herald: 
“Colonel Henry A. Hale of Boston, com- 
manding officer of the 376th infantry 
Euadens sails today on a business — 
to London and Paris during which he will 
formally present to King Edward VIII at 
London an engraved notification of his 
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recent election as an honorary member of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company. The presentation is arranged 
through the Honourable Company of 
London.”’ 

The Class is now represented on the 
Departmental Visiting Committees by 
Lewis W. Waters in the Department of 
Biology and Public Health and Gordon 
G. Holbrook in the Department of Naval 
Architecture and Marine Engineering. — 
For the second time, the Class records a 
new member in the ‘‘grandfather class’’: 
Hal Billings announces that he is a 
grandfather to Dexter Billings Godsoe. 
Harold is now busy on a good sized con- 
tract for the new Armour Building in 
Boston. 

The following changes of address have 
been received: Herbert E. Fowler, 37 
Vick Park ‘‘A,’’ Rochester, N. Y.; Tom 
W. Saul, 2003 Tenth Avenue, Northeast, 
Portland, Ore.; William B. Hargraves, 
820 Monterey Avenue, Monrovia, Calif.; 
Van Court Warren, 123 Aeolia Avenue, 
Auburn, Placer County, Calif.; and 
Andrew L. Fabens, 129 West Henrietta 
Street, Wooster, Ohio. — Hersert S. 
CieverDON, Secretary, 46 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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If you were there you'll never forget it; 
if you missed it you'll ever regret it; after 
reading Jim Duffy’s log of our Silver 
Anniversary Reunion the truth of these 
facts becomes apparent. Returning to 
Mayflower Hotel at Manomet Point, 
Plymouth, we were just as royally 
treated by Charlie Dooley and his wife as 
we were in 1921 and we reached the high- 
water mark of reunion attendance: 94. 
Yes, Sir, there were 53 classmates, 30 
wives, eight children, one niece, and two 
guests: President and Mrs. Compton of 
the Institute. 

Before going any more into details 
your Secretary wishes to express again 
his sincere appreciation of the bountiful 
purse of silver presented as a token of a 
quarter century as Class Secretary. Don 
Stevens did a peach of a job in the build- 
ing up and actual presentation of the 
purse, dollar by dollar, at varying speeds 
and from various angles these silver 
cartwheels appearing, to be caught (or 
picked up) by a surprised Dennie — 
showmanship by Don worthy of Holly- 
wood. 

Arriving at Plymouth Friday after- 
noon, June 5, on a fine, sunshiny day, we 
had glorious weather throughout the 
time there and for Monday at the In- 
stitute for Alumni Day. Friday evening 
after a fine shore dinner we gathered in 
the lounge around a cheery fireplace, 
spun our individual yarns for the benefit 
of all present, and finally had a good old 
sing fest. Next day there was golf for 
many, fishing for some, cards for others, 
swimming in the pool, and so on, and 
right after lunch out of the sky came 
Monk de Florez in his own Fairchild 
plane, having flown up from Stamford, 
Conn. After he had some lunch and did 
some reminiscing he dramatically took 
his departure with stunt flying of high 
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1911 Continued 
caliber. That evening after dinner we had 
the silver shower referred to in the second 
paragraph, presented the ladies with 
electric clocks with sterling silver 
plates inscribed ‘‘M.I.T. 1911,” dis- 
tributed souvenirs provided by Socony 
Bob Haslam, looked at movies of our 
1931 reunion at Dennie’s Douglas Hill 
Inn and some movies brought by Ralph 
Runels showing the flood damage in 
New England this spring, and then 
adjourned to the lounge again where we 
had an orchestra for dancing. We ‘‘cli- 
maxed’’ the evening with a singing 
postlude. 

There were also present at Mayflower 
Hotel some members of the Class of 1931 
for their five-year reunion and they 
challenged us to a game of ball Sunday 
morning and they beat us 19 to 11 —a 
significant score, perchance. Just as the 
ball game was concluding Dr. and Mrs. 
Compton arrived and stayed to dinner 
with us, being forced to leave shortly 
thereafter to get back to Trinity Church, 
Boston, for the Baccalaureate. All en- 
joyed them both immensely. We had 
planned to have a marshmallow roast 
on the beach in the evening, but a fog set 
in and we stayed indoors, having a fine 
time playing bridge, swapping experi- 
ences, and again singing the old and new 
songs. 

Most of those at the reunion spent 
Monday at the Institute for Alumni Day, 
and our Class provided the welcome to 
the graduating class — our silver quar- 
tet in the garb of Roman soldiers 
consisting of Don Stevens, our senior 
President; Ted Parker, our first marshal 
at graduation; your Secretary, who was 
second marshal at graduation; and Jack 
Herlihy, our Assistant Class Secretary. 
That evening there was a fine representa- 
tion at the 1911 table at the Pops. 

At the reunion the following 30 men 
were there with their wives: Ernest 
Batty, Jim Campbell (and his charming 
bride, no less!), Obie Clark, Marshall 
Comstock, Paul Cushman, Norm Duffett, 
Jim Duffy, Sterling Dyer, George Estes, 
Don Frazier, Joe Fuller, Tom Haines, 
Joe Harrington, Stan Hartshorn, Milt 
Hayman, Jack Herlihy, Charlie Linehan, 
Roger Loud, Roy MacPherson, Bob 
Morse, Ted Parker, Chet Pepper, Carl 
Richmond, Selly Seligman, O. W. Stew- 
art, Harry Tisdale, Thorne Wheeler, 
Zeke Williams, Al Wilson, and Alec 
Yereance. The stags included: George 
Cummings, Harold Davis, Monk de 
Florez, Dennie Denison, Minot Dennett, 
Clarence Dow, Ken Faunce, Dick Gould, 
Charlie Hobson, Art Leary, Charlie 
McManus, Fat Merrill, Clayton Robin- 
son, Ralph Runels, Johnnie Scoville, 
Sam Scribner, Nat Seeley, Don Stevens, 
Ed Vose, Emmons Whitcomb, Gordon 
Wilkes, Bun Wilson, and Zim Zimmer- 
man. These children attended: Baby 
Marian Linehan and Charlie's niece, Miss 
Smith; Oswald, 3d, Pearson, David, and 
Reed Stewart; Misses Dorothy and Jean 
Wheeler; and Miss Jean Yereance. Bill 
Coburn, George Cowee, and Fat Cush- 
man joined us at Technology on Mon- 
day. (See front for reunion picture.) 






Our Class was honored at this year’s 
Technology commencement when one of 
two Architectural Department medals 
presented went to Louis Bemis Wetmore 
36, son of Louis L. Wetmore of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Lou, Sr., had hoped to get on 
here in time to get to Tech night at the 
Pops, but was unfortunately delayed just 
long enough to miss that event. Frank 
Parker, Ted's fine boy, received his degree 
this year in architectural engineering. 

In November, 1935, the Probate Court 
of Suffolk County granted Suren Bogda- 
sarian’s petition for a change in his name 
to Suren Stevens. Last Spring he received 
an appointment as resident engineer 
inspector for PWA projects in Boston and 
vicinity. He found he was too busy on 
this to attend the reunion, but on June 23 
he found time to marry Miss Artemis 
Tovmassian at Mount Vernon Church, 
Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Stevens are now at 
home at 37 Hopedale Street, Allston, 
Mass. Congratulations! 

In the Lowell (Mass.) Courier Citizen of 
July 7 appears a fine tribute to the work 
of Ralph Runels, now superintendent of 
the water department of that city. The 
story says in part: “‘It’s practically im- 
possible — certainly impractical — to list 
the number of fine buildings which the 
R. E. Runels Construction Company has 
erected. On that list would be many of the 
outstanding buildings of this section, but 
one of the finest examples of Runels 
Construction work is the building in 
which this newspaper has been prepared 
for its readers. . . . The head of the 
company, Ralph E. Runels, M.I.T. 1911, 
comes from a ‘building family,’ his 
grandfather building the Runels Building 
here and his father also being engaged in 
the building business. During the recent 
flood this company completed work on 
the Central Street bridge so rapidly that 
it still stands as a record of bridge con- 
struction.”’ 

Ted Van Tassel came East from Peoria 
late this summer, but as luck would have 
it I was away from the hotel when he 
and his family went through en route 
both to and from Newtonville so I 
didn’t see them. He and Lloyd Cooley 
both deeply regretted they could not 
attend the reunion (and some of the boys 
would like to have had them there with 
Hiram Walker). 

Kanezo Goto, our retired Japanese 
admiral, wrote a letter of regret at being 
unable to attend the reunion, which was 
read at the Saturday night party at 
Mayflower Hotel: ‘“To you and other 
friends in the Class who may remember 
me, it may be of some interest that since 
retiring from the Japanese Navy, I have 
entered business as the president of Nihon 
Dempa K. K. (Japan Electric Wave 
Company), manufacturer of wireless 
equipments, and also act in an advisory 
capacity to the Ryobi Denki Shokai, sole 
agents for Westinghouse in Japan. My 
regrets at nonattendance and regards and 
greetings to all in 1911.’’ Goto is also 
vice-president of the Technology Asso- 
ciation of Japan. Don Stevens also read a 
letter and showed some pictures he 
received from Goto. 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 


Henry Dolliver was in Spartanburg, 
S. C., for Jackson and Moreland of Boston 
from late May through mid-August and 
thus had to miss the reunion, while Dick 
Ranger was kept at home in Newark by 
work on an additional installation of one 
of his electric chimes. Dick sent a 
‘‘canned"’ message by Don Stevens, which 
was a corker and delighted every one at 
the reunion. Walter Wilson of the An- 
drew Wilson Company, Lawrence, Mass., 
was unable to get to Plymouth but wrote: 
“Tam still on the job as usual — nothing 
spectacular, but I’m not complaining. 
Still have the same business and same 
family as at the last reunion, but said 
family is creeping up on the ‘old man’; 
my daughter has just finished her fresh- 
man year at Connecticut College and my 
son graduates this month from high 
school. He will probably go for a year to 
Phillips Academy here at Andover and 
from there to college. That’s the Wilson 
family up to date.” 

Winthrop P. Haynes, XII, has returned 
from London, England, and is now living 
at ‘‘Elmlea,’’ Boxford, Mass. George 
Forristall, II, has reorganized his business 
and it is now known as Retail Sales 
Promotion Service with offices at 703 
Kilby Building, Houston, Texas. The 
Providence Evening Bulletin of August 31 
said: ‘‘J. Burleigh Cheney, WPA ad- 
ministrator since July of last year, today 
sprang a surprise at noon by announcing 
his resignation, effective September 15. 
It is occasioned, he said, by his desire to 
return to private business.’"’ No word 
from Burleigh yet as to his new plans. 

The Baltimore Sun recently ran a fine 
tribute to Ban Hill, I, President of the 
Baltimore Transit Company, entitled 
“The Transit Company’s Number 1 
Man”’ and with a subcaption ‘‘Like His 
Predecessor Bancroft Hill Rides the 
Street Cars.’’ In the Baltimore Amxrican, 
also recently, was a thumb-nail sketch of 
Ban's career, which said: ‘‘He’s a young 
man for so important a job; smokes 
cigars; has a hearty sense of humor; likes 
to study statistics; keeps an engineer's 
slide rule on his desk; in the basement of 
his Mount Washington home has a 
complete woodworking shop.”’ 

Paul Kellogg, formerly with Stevenson, 
Jordan and Harrison in New York City 
has joined, and is a partner in, a new 
subsidiary of said company: Stevenson 
and Kellogg, Ltd., Management Engi- 
neers, 970 Sun Life Building, Montreal. 
‘*At the present time we are serving only 
one client,’’ Paul writes, ‘‘and that is the 
Newsprint Association of Canada. You 
certainly must have had a wonderful 
time at the reunion, judging from all 
reports, and Mrs. Kellogg and I are so 
sorry we had to miss it. However, there 
will be another one and even though it 
be the 50th we shall endeavour to get 
back.” 

Saw a clipping recently of a fire in a 
coal shed and adjoining building in my 
home town of Framingham, and it 
turned out to be the experimental lab of 
Roy MacPherson, where for the past 
two-and-a-half years he has been carrying 
on experiments on high-efficiency fuels. 
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1911 Continued 

In reply to an expression of sympathy in 
his loss, Roy said: ‘‘The fire started while 
Ina and I were on a cruise in our ketch 
and I arrived home in time to look at the 
smoking ashes. The loss was complete, as 
all the men were away for the Labor 
Day holiday week-end, and was only 
partially covered by insurance, to sa 
nothing of the three years of hard wor 
and worry that had gone into it.’’ — 
Orvittz B. Denison, Secretary, Hotel 
Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. JoHn A. 
Heruiny, Assistant Secretary, 588 River- 
side Avenue, Medford, Mass. 


1912 


W. H. Triplett, III, who is chief 
mining engineer of exploration work 
with the Pefioles Company, with head- 
quarters at Monterrey, spent last spring 
on the west coast of Mexico for his com- 
pany. — Best wishes to Frederick A. 
Robinson, Jr., X, who was married to 
Gertrude Pauline Carroll in July. 

Milton Kahn, X, has been named 
chairman of the Associated Jewish 
Philanthropies in their coming campaign. 
The Boston Herald goes on to say that 
Mr. Kahn is widely known through his 
association with Jewish philanthropies. 
He is a former chairman of the Business 
Men’s Council and campaign vice-chair- 
man. He is a member of the board of 
trustees of the Associated Jewish Philan- 
thropies and a director of the following 
constituent societies: Beth Israel Hospt- 
tal, Jewish Family Welfare Association, 
and Jewish Child Welfare Association. 

It is with deep regret we announce the 
death of F. Haven Clark, VI, who died on 
July 12 at his summer residence at Nahant, 
Mass., after a long illness. Clark was a 
member of the firm of Scudder, Stevens 
and Clark, investment counselors. At 
the time of his death, Clark was vice- 
commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
owning one of the fastest racing schoon- 
ers on this part of the coast. 

It is hoped that announcement can 
soon be made as regards general and 
district chairmen for our 25th reunion, 
which is now only eight months away. 
Will anybody who has any suggestions 
to make regarding time, place, or any- 
thing else, . 3008 a line to Ship or Mac. — 
Freperick J. SHEPARD, JR., Secretary, 125 
Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass. Davip 
J. McGrath, Assistant Secretary, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


1913 


After an absence of some 13 years, I 
am happy to resume the diversion of 
writing the class notes. Perhaps it would 
be well to explain my reappearance. I 
have spent the last 12 years making cot- 
ton webbings in the state of South 
Carolina. I found the South an interesting 
country with some distinct advantages in 
certain textiles, including my own. 
However, I succumbed this year to a 
yearning to return to New England. Iam 
operating, in Pawtucket, R. I., a small 
factory for the se gaes, of ladder tape 
for Venetian blinds under the ‘‘nom de 
loom,’’ Murdock Webbing Company. 





In Providence and vicinity I have en- 
countered several classmates: Bill Eichorn 
is connected with a local worsted mill; 
Harry Thierfelder is in the Providence 
office of the State Department of Public 
Roads; Charles Trull, bachelor, is an 
engineer with the Blackstone Valley Gas 
and Electric Company; and finally, 
Harry Peck, the erstwhile firebrand, has 
offices in Providence. Hap is a counselor 
at patent law. He is still the very critical 
and at times vituperative lad of years ago. 

Our class attendance at Alumni Day in 

June was small. At dinner in Symphony 
Hall we had Messrs. Brewster, Ready, 
Horsch, MacKinnon, Townsend, Matt- 
son, Macdonald, Jim Beale, Haynes, 
Murdock, and Mrs. Effie MacDonald 
Norton. Bill Brewster is an able and 
progressive executive with the old, 
established, and large Plymouth Cordage 
Company. Bill kindly escorted me 
through the plant in the summer of 1934, 
and I was impressed with what I ob- 
served in the line of ingenuity and effi- 
ciency. Bill’s oldest boy is a sophomore 
at the Institute this year. Pa Ready is a 
prosperous shovel manufacturer, whose 
product is in high favor with the omniv- 
erous WPA workers. Horsch is a chemist 
in New Jersey. Both MacKinnon and 
Townsend are fixtures at the Institute 
where Joe is the second generation, rather 
bald registrar and Arthur is professor of 
machine design. Bill Mattson is an officer 
of the American Locker Company of 
Boston. It is his aluminum-painted 
product which you see in prominent 
locations at railway and bus terminals. 
It’s a slot machine racket in which you 
deposit a dime for the privilege of storing 
your luggage. Bill didn’t explain all of 
the conditions to me, but you can 
probably read them, in fine print, on the 
face of his locker doors. Gene Macdonald 
is a bridge engineer, a seasoned one of 
long experience. He devotes much of his 
time to selling the designs of his New 
York company, and his work takes him 
around the eastern half of the country. 
I presume that Gene is a natural enemy of 
drought and a friend of floods. Ray 
Haynes is still the meticulous gentleman, 
in the brokerage business in New York. 
Jim Beale was so busy at his task of mine 
host at our table that I was forced to 
question Haynes about Jim's activities in 
search for livelihood. Ray explained that 
Jim is with a Boston financial house, 
Stone, Webster and Blodgett, I believe, 
and that Jim does consort and hold great 
traffic with the intrenched rich. It is nice 
to say, and it’s true, that the youngest 
looking classmate at our table was Mrs. 
Norton. 

It is with deepest regret that I have to 
report the passing of James C. Goff. If I 
ever saw one, Jake was a man’s man. I 
had the good fortune to spend an hour 
with him in Pittsburgh, his home city, 
in the spring of 1934. He was an executive 
with Scully Steel Products Company, and 
from steel men since I have learned that 
he was well known and liked. At the 
time of our meeting, Jake, a bachelor, 
seemed his old self, and news of his death, 
early this year, was a shock. 
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The Alumni office reports changes in 
address: John P. Coe, X, to Naugatuck 
Chemical Company, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., from Naugatuck, 
Conn.; Rhys H. North, IV, to Oxford, 
Maine, from Washington, D. C.; and 
Lieutenant Paul C. Warner, IV, to Naval 
Air Station, San Diego, from Buffalo, 
N. Y. Alas, poor class spirit, I knew him 
well. In my early days as Class Secretary, 
I had the misfortune to omit notes for 
one issue of The Review — only one — 
mind you. The mails never carried fouler 
invective than that contained in letters 
to me from Harry D. Peck, et al. I don’t 
remember the names covered by this et al. 
And where was said Peck at our Alumni 
Dinner, only a few miles from his resi- 
dence? Seriously, I'd like to make these 
notes worth reading. I beseech your sup- 
port in the form of news. — Freperick 
D. Murvock, Secretary, 234 President 
Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


1914 


With the fall now so well upon us it 
looks almost as near to next Alumni Day 
as looking back to June 8 of this year. 
The weather was ideal for the occasion — 
a bright sun and a perfect sailing breeze. 
As would be expected, '14 had one of the 
largest delegations. We followed the 
program around the clock, even tiptoeing 
down to the head table in the evening to 
put on a “‘typical M.I.T. cheer’’ for the 
benefit of the radio listeners. While the 
whole Alumni Day idea is new at 
Technology, it appears to be working out 
well, and with the experience gained 
from year to year it should develop into 
oneofTechnology’s pleasantest traditions. 

Those attending this year were: Al- 
drich, Chatfield, Corney, Crittenden, 
Crocker, Dorrance, Fales, Fiske, Gaza- 
rian, L. S. Hall, Hamilton, Hanson, 
W. G. Hauser, Henricksen, Lucas, Mac- 
Kenzie, Morrison, Perley, Richmond, 
Tallman, C. H. Wilkins, and H. S. 
Wilkins. In addition, we were joined in 
the evening by Professors Millard and 
Keyes. 

Are we getting old? Well, two of our 
number already have sons at Technology. 
Crittenden has a boy entering this year, 
and L. S. Hall’s boy is already a sopho- 
more. Incidentally, Crittenden held the 
long-distance attendance record on Alumni 
Day by coming up from Shreveport, La. 

In connection with the Harvard Ter- 
centenary H. A. Affel spent the first part 
of September in Cambridge. He headed a 
group who arranged several interesting 
telephone demonstrations in connection 
with Dr. Jewett’s address. — Several of 
our Class have had the misfortune to have 
spent most of the past summer under 
doctors’ care. Norm MacLeod spent over 
two months at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital because of a spinal opera- 
tion. This was particularly hard on Mac, 
because this year he is president of the 
Machine Tool Association. At last re- 
ports, however, Mac was feeling fine 
again, but not quite able to try the golf 
clubs. — Porter Adams, too, has had to 
limit his summer activities, but expects 
to return to Norwich University for at 
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1914 Continued 
least most of the current academic year. 
— Perhaps it was too much Alumni Day, 
or perhaps just one of those things, but 
shortly after attending Alumni Day, 
Walter Hauser was taken ill and has 
been laid up most of the summer. He, too, 
is now greatly improved. When we start 
plans for our 25th reunion it would seem 
as if we should give plenty of thought to 
easy chairs instead of baseball. 

Now to something more cheerful! The 
last line of defense is fast crumbling, and 
last winter when Harold Wilkins de- 
serted the bachelors’ club that organiza- 
tion decided to disband. As evidence of 
this, let congratulations be extended to 
Bob Parsons, whose engagement to Miss 
Marjorie Smithwick of Cambridge was 
announced this summer. It really would 
not be surprising to hear one of these 
bright days that Stanyan, too, had been 
going calling evenings. 

C. F. Thompson, who has been mana- 
ger of the El Paso branch of the Mine and 
Smelters Supply Company for many years, 
has been transferred to the Denver head- 
quarters. This change was made necessary 
by the increased activity in gold and 
silver mining, which required the build- 
ing up of the personnel of the main 
Denver office. —One of the candid 
camera pictures taken at the Pasadena 
Convention of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers showed C. W. Ricker with his 
usual beaming smile. Rick is chairman 
of the New Orleans section of that or- 
ganization.— Hardly a day passes 
without some note appearing in the 
daily press regarding the progress of 
the Douglas Aircraft Company, of which 
Don Douglas is president. It was, there- 
fore, particularly appropriate that he 
should receive this year’s Collier Trophy 
Award. 

The citation reads: ‘“This airplane, by 
reason of its high speed, economy, and 
quiet passenger comfort, has been general- 
ly accepted by transport lines throughout 
the United States. Its merit has been 
further recognized by its adoption abroad 
and its influence on foreign design is 
already apparent. In making this award 
recognition is given to the technical and 
production personnel of the Douglas 
organization.” 

Bob Patten of Chicago and Gus Miller, 
formerly of Chicago but now of New 
York, were among several classmates 
who called on your Secretary while they 
were vacationing in New England this 
summer. — From one of the New York 
men, whose name your Secretary un- 
fortunately neglected to note on the 
clipping, there was sent in a most 
interesting newspaper article on the work 
that Mrs. Richey, the wife of Com- 
mander Richey of our Class, has done in 
restoring historic flags of the country. 
The article told of the real science and 
artistry required in this work and 
designated Mrs. Richey as the country’s 
outstanding authority on the subject. — 
Harotp B. RicuMonp, Secretary, General 
Radio Company, 30 State Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Cuartzs P. Fiske, Assistant 
ae. 1775 Broadway, New York, 
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We opened the summer season with a 
delightful meeting on June 8 preceding 
the Alumni Dinner. The Class’s invita- 
tion brought out the following: Henry 
Sheils, Wayne Bradley, Wally Pike, 
Lloyd Chellman, Barney Landers, Easty 
Weaver, Seward Highley, Royal Wether- 
ald, Frank Murphy, Frank Scully, Weare 
Howlett, Whit Brown, Marshall Dalton, 
Joe Livermore, Bertram Adams, Chet 
Runels, Harry Murphy, Pete Munn, 
Reggie Foster, Speed Swift, Bill Brackett, 
Fred Waters, Bridegroom Rooney, Archie 
Morrison, Max Woythaler, Fannie Free- 
man, Jac Sindler, San Willis, Abe Ham- 
burg, and Azel Mack. Al Wechsler, a 
friend of our gang, was a very agreeable 
guest. 

This list of names brings back many 
familiar —. and among the gang 
were chaps we hadn’t seen for many 
years. I hope they will remember the 
aor support the Class, and come to our 

inners regularly. We were having such a 
good time at our own party that only 
our intense loyalty tore us away to go to 
the big dinner. It was there that 1915 
reached the heights of its enjoyment and 
popularity; in fact, our table was the 
center of much interest and through our 
generosity we were called on to be hosts 
to many visiting Alumni. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, for us, we sat next to 
16, to whom sympathy is due for being 
sandwiched between two such glorious 
classes as ‘15 and ‘17. In their blind 
beggars 20th-reunion costumes, they 
wrung pity from us and we filled their 
tin cups to overflowing. We had an 
enjoyable evening and undoubtedly had 
the most conspicuous table. 

In Worcester recently I called to see 
Dennie '11, than whom there is no ‘‘than 
whomer’”’ as an active Class Secretary and 
loyal alumnus. Dennie told me about 
their 25th reunion and gave me some ad- 
vice which we can use in 1940 (Oh, my!). 

Gene Place is with the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company in 
Boston. When he called to see me I was 
out, so he left his card telling me I could 
go to the hot place where bad little boys 
are consigned. Nice of Gene, wasn’t it? — 
An elaborate, descriptive folder, full of 
photographs and figures, tells how Bill 
Holway was the consulting engineer for 
the city of Fort Smith, Ark., on the Clear 
Creek Water Project built in 1936. Our 
boys do get along. — Jim Tobey, from 
his Borden Company office in New York 
City, writes that he soon will be publish- 
ing two small books. Jim has written a 
number of articles for trade papers. 

The Secretary is always willing and 
ready to be corrected. Vik Enebuske 
writes as follows: ‘‘In The Review of 
May, 1936, you published a letter of 
mine, slightly altered, which I have 
read and I noted your comment at the 
conclusion. I was not in Bellevue Hospital 
as a result of any war injuries, and while 
I was overseas in the observation balloon 
service during the World War, I returned 
in good health and am still in such 
condition... .”” 
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John Hynemazn, I, after years of silence, 
writes that he is with TVA, 511 Union 
Building, Knoxville, Tenn. — The July, 
1936, issue of the American Paper Merchant 
carries the following story about the 
appointment of Charlie Paine as the new 
general manager of the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company, Bangor, Maine. I 
saw Charlie some time ago and know 
that he is very modest, so it’s a pleasure 
to send him our best wishes for success 
and achievement. ‘“The directors of the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, Ban- 
gor, Maine, at a meeting, June 16, ap- 
pointed as general manager Charles G. 
Paine, who has been a member of the 
Eastern organization for 20 years and its 
assistant general manager for the past six 
years. The choice was unanimous, the 
directors feeling that Mr. Paine has given 
able and untiring service, winning the 
confidence of other executives and the 
trust and respect of all employees. Mr. 
Paine, who begins his new and increased 
duties immediately, was born in Dover, 
Mass., in 1891. After completing his high 
school studies he took a special tech- 
nology course in Chauncy Hall Prepara- 
tory School in Boston, then entered 
M.I.T., from which he was graduated in 
the Class of 1915. 

*‘Joining the staff of the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company in 1916, he was first 
assigned to the Katahdin division at 
Lincoln as mechanical engineer. His 
service record there pannel the atten- 
tion of the company’s executives, and he 
was advanced to mechanical superin- 
tendent. In 1918 he was called to the 
Eastern plant in South Brewer to aid in 
its mechanical development, and he was 
made its general mechanical superintend- 
ent in 1920. 

‘He continued in this position ten 
years. His quiet efficiency and his knowl- 
edge of almost innumerable details in an 
intricate and extensive business were 
recognized throughout the organization, 
and there was general satisfaction when, 
in 1930, he was promoted to assistant 
general manager. He now, with the posi- 
tion of vice-president and general mana- 
ger, assumes direction of the properties 
in South Brewer and Lincoln.”’ 

When our cocktail party on Alumni 
Day was announced as a stag party, Max 
Woythaler in Framingham wrote: ‘‘O.K. 
to bring a deer to the stag?’’ Some fawn, 
eh Max? 

The Secretary’s burden is eased and his 
life is cheered by such a humorous letter 
from such a picturesque personality as 
St. Elmo Piza. He sal no introduction 
to you classmates; you simply have to 
recall him from the recent reunions. St. 
Elmo and I have been close friends for so 
long, closer by virtue of our being in the 
select group of the few remaining bache- 
lors in the Class, that it pains me selfishly 
not to be able to give you his full letter, 
as some of its details would hardly be 
passed by The Review censors. Recalling 
the nature of St. Elmo's stories at the 
reunions and his proclivities, you can 
appreciate the extremely humorous, 
though ribald, nature of these deletions. 
“Some day I am going to write a long, 
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uninteresting book upon seasonal in- 
fluences upon human behaviorism, which 
I hope you will not read. But before I 
write it, I shall try to find out why it is 
invariably in the month of August, and 
no other, that I find myself sitting down 
to apologize to my few remaining friends 
for all the letters I have not written them 
since the previous August. No obvious 
explanation suffices for this phenomenon, 
for if news is scant during the other 11 
months, it is nonexistent at this period of 
the solar orbit, and the mind, always 
sluggish, achieves in this period its most 
perfect static equilibrium. 

‘But if we must be businesslike, yours 
dated January 1 is before me, and a very 
nice yours it was. That moment found me 
relatively busy, helping out on a quarter- 
million dollar residence job of which a 
friend was the architect. It was stimu- 
lating and pleasant work and it restored 
my much needed confidence as well as, 
to a lesser degree, the even more urgently 
needed bank balance. But it was reassur- 
ing to realize that somebody in this 
world was spending United States cur- 
rency for something to live in and that in 
five years the old hand had not lost all 
its skill. The job took all my time for 
five months, and that, with teaching at 
night, kept me about as busy as I care to 
be. But it wound up the end of May, as 
did also the school year, so that from 
June until the present I have vegetated in 
a state of nonproductivity that makes the 
life of the hippo in the zoo seem by 
comparison a whirl of breathless activity. 

“Several irons I had in the fire have 
thus far refused to get even slightly 
warm, Last summer was one of the 
pleasantest I can remember, bringing 
three small alteration jobs on summer 
homes in different parts of the country. 
I did each on the site, as the guest of my 
respective clients, sandwiching the draw- 
ing between the drinking and the driving. 
Covering territory from Vermont to 
Virginia, I spent exactly three weeks of 
the summer in New York. .. .”” 

We were all glad to see Virgil E. Ward- 
well at the 20th reunion at Saybrook. 
Here’s another engineer strayed from the 
wipes of science. In answer to my letter, 

e wrote from The Hay System, Inc., 30 
Fifth Avenue, New York City: ‘‘My 
work is a long way from my training, 
but very interesting. The waterfront 
construction business went sour, so I did 
anything for awhile. Remember, I have 
a wife and five youngsters to keep going. 
During this period I became interested in 
Dr. Hay by reading his book ‘The New 
Health Era.’ I started practicing what he 
preached and found by practical experi- 
ence it was sound ak according to the 
fundamental natural Jaws. I finally went 
to work for him at Briarcliff Lodge, 
where I stayed two years in the office. It 
closed November 15, 1935, for the winter, 
so a small place was opened for a winter 
headquarters in the North. Most of the 
staff went to Florida for the winter, 
leaving me with a free hand here with a 
doctor and a small force. We are doing a 
wonderful job of making sick people well 
and teaching them how to keep well.”’ 





These letters are very interesting and 
help to keep alive the splendid contacts 
and friendly feelings among our class- 
mates. My collection of material for news 
is exhausted. Help! Help! I must have 
something for next month’s column. 
Somebody write something. I have a 
good idea: Why don’t you fellows write 
in about your children? We all know one 
another fairly well and I am sure that old 
friends of the past would like to know 
about one another’s children. So let's 
have a Children’s Hour.— Azext W. 
Mack, Secretary, 72 Charles Street, 
Malden, Mass. 


1916 


Our reunion, June 5, 6, and 7, at River- 
sea Inn, Saybrook, Conn., is now a thing 
of the past, but it certainly will live for 
years to come in the memories of those of 
us who attended the affair. It will be the 
subject of conversation, without a doubt, 
until our next big one, which will be 
our Silver Anniversary in 1941. 

First of all, our permanent reunion 
committee chairman, Steve Brophy, 
again did himself proud, both in han- 
dling the preliminary publicity, which 
included the scandal sheet known as 
Nineteen-sixteen News, and in the complete 
and satisfactory arrangements at the Inn. 
To submit a list of those who attended 
the reunion would read like a Who’s Who 
for the Class. The clan began to gather as 
early as Thursday evening, when a few of 
the boys from New York took possession. 
As yet they have not accounted for all 
that took place on Thursday evening. 
Reénforcements began arriving éarly 
Friday forenoon, June 5. From then until 
Saturday evening members of the Class 
continued to arrive. Upon arrival they 
found Walt Binger with his pen in one 
hand, checking their arrival, his other 
stretched out to receive the elusive ten- 
dollar bill, without which one could not 
be sure of a place to sleep. After passing 
Walt’s desk, we were confronted with 
the ever present Rusty White, attired in 
the new 1916 outing shirt, drinking 
apron, and the remarkable gray and red 
stocking hats supplied by none other than 
Barney Gordon. It was in such finery 
that the members of the Class disported 
themselves during the reunion. Whenever 
one of the basllones showed an un- 
sightly run, there was another cap 
available. 

After a change of clothes and getting 
into the reunion costume, the first port of 
call was in the cottage next door, where 
Bill Farthing had again set up ‘“‘Ye Olde 
1916 Tap Room.’ The announcement 
stated that this opened at 12 o'clock 
noon. As a matter of fact, it was never 
closed and therefore there was no opening 
time. To Bill we owe a permanent vote of 
thanks for this remarkable institution. 

On Friday afternoon, after greeting 
long missing classmates on their arrival, 
the tennis players wound up on the courts 
and the golf enthusiasts settled many an 
old score on the links. Hovey Freeman, 
who decided not to reduce at this re- 
union, got out his lawn bowls and 
interested a few of the slower moving 
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brethren in bowling on the green. The 
usual clambake was staged on the shore 
of the Sound on Friday evening. It was 
amazing to see the tasty food produced 
from the pile of sand and gravel on the 
beach. Personally I attribute the real 
success of that evening to Bill Farthing’s 
arrangement for moving some of the 
essentials from Ye Olde 1916 Tap Room to 
the shores of Long Island Sound for the 
occasion. The clams were good, the 
lobsters were better, but somehow or 
other not enough of the rolls were eaten, 
because when the repast was finished and 
idle hands were not otherwise engaged, 
the rolls were brought into play by some 
of the boys who had served in the 
trenches and thought they again had 
bombs in their hands. Needless to say 
that when the end came, it came quickly 
and dramatically. An adjournment was 
taken to the confines of Ye Olde 1916 Tap 
Room, where more serious matters were 
given consideration, including bending 
of the elbow and card playing. Which of 
the two was more serious has not yet 
been decided. Those in attendance at 
both sports failed to recall going to bed 
at all. Only Frank Hubbard seems to 
remember very much about the poker 
game, and that is because he won all the 
money. He more than paid expenses, and 
in fact some of us are inclined to think he 
bought an interest in his airplane firm 
when he returned to Long Island City. 

With Saturday morning the reunion 
was in full swing, with all of the sched- 
uled tournaments in tennis and golf 
getting under way. The golf enthusiasts 
had quite a surprise in the performance of 
Bob Wilson, who won the affair with a 
score in the low 70's. We do not under- 
stand how a high official of the Pan 
American Petroleum Company can get 
such a Jow score, but decided to ask no 
questions. It would not be fair to mention 
golf without speaking of Joe Meigs. He 
was one of the most persistent golfers on 
the course, and probably turned in the 
highest score. Hen Shepard ran the golf 
tournament and we are at a loss to under- 
stand why he did not bring his famous 
golf balls with him for the crowd to use. 
Confidentially, he is now interested in 
bowling balls and tells us that there is 
much more of a future in this line than in 
the golf-ball field. Those interested in 
having personal bowling balls will com- 
municate with Hen Shepard at Water- 
town, Mass. 

Jack Freeman put in an appearance 
towing a dinghy on a trailer and enter- 
tained some of the boys sailing on Long 
Island Sound. Perhaps at our 25th reunion 
we may have a fleet of boats at the 
celebration. — Chuck Loomis was on 
hand, having come all the way from 
Memphis, Tenn. He, Dick Hunneman, 
and Santa Claussen solved all of the 
troubles of the Bemis Bro. Bag Company 
during their stay at Saybrook, although 
we must admit that Santa certainly 
favored his dogs more than he did his 
classmates on this particular occasion. 

Good old I. B. McDaniel, who came 
all the way from Atlanta, gave a good 
account of himself as usual at the piano 
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and responded very generously to the 
appeals for Tech Show music and some of 
the more modern tunes. 

Steve Whitney was busy from morning 
until night on Saturday, trying to get his 
talent for the banquet and entertainment 
lined up. His results were quite interest- 
ing, as he finally produced a remarkable 
show of juvenile talent from the sleepy 
town of Essex, Conn. 

At the banquet it was announced that 
we had broken the records for attendance 
with 72 members of the Class attending 
the reunion. The room was appropriately 
decorated with favors scattered about the 
tables. It was a good thing we had plenty 
of favors and that most of these were 
noisemakers, because it was through this 
means that we managed effectively to 
drown out Rusty White, who acted as 
toastmaster, and keep him from monop- 
olizing the entire evening. —-Dave Pat- 
ten, to whose bugle calls those of us who 
attended camp at Machias responded 
promptly at meal time, were forcibly re- 
minded that Dave had lost some of his 
ability as a bugler when he attempted to 
call us to meals during the reunion. While 
his work on the bugle was nothing to be 
proud of, Dave, we understand, has made 
a remarkable success of his security busi- 
ness at Boston. More power to you, Dave! 

We must not forget to mention that 
Ralph Fletcher, the ardent exponent of 
trap shooting and skeet, took Yours 
Truly, Steve Berke, and George Petit 
over to the Essex Skeet Club, where he 
instructed us in the fine art of skeet shoot- 
ing. Incidentally, Ralph Fletcher is such 
a good shot that Hovey Freeman refused 
to come along and be beaten. We hope 
there will be more competition in this 
sport the next time we get together. 

On Sunday morning the Steam Roller 
Committee, together with two tired and 
overworked Class Secretaries, lined up 
proceedings for the class meeting which 
was held on the lawn in front of the Inn 
at 11 o'clock. With great formalities the 
Secretary’s and Treasurer's reports were 
read and placed on file. Other matters of 
class importance were given serious con- 
sideration, such as plans for our 25th re- 
union. Yours Truly and Steve Berke were 
handed the job of carrying on the secre- 
tarial work until the next reunion. In 
the front section is the picture taken at 
the class meeting, showing the crowd on 
the front lawn of the Inn. 

Sunday after lunch, some of the over- 
tired reunioners returned home. Others 
who could take further punishment em- 
barked for Boston to make the good old 
Lenox their headquarters for the next 
day and a half. We are at a loss to under- 
stand just what Francis Stern, Ralph 
Fletcher, Steve Brophy, Mac, Chuck 
Loomis, Dina Coleman, and Steve Row- 
lett had in mind when Rusty White 
caught them just after they had disposed 
of some barber poles by thrusting them 
into the fire box in the boiler room at the 
hotel and that brings me to this point: 
Good old Rusty White on Sunday after- 
noon found himself in a terrible plight at 
the Saybrook railroad station, feeling 
very much like the “‘forgotten man’’; he 


could not believe it to be true, so hastened 
back to the hotel to be sure that he would 
not be left there. To make doubly sure of 
this and to be sure that he would not 
return to the hotel, and to make sure that 
he would leave town, he took with him 
the chief of the hotel detectives or bell 
boys (we never knew which they were 
during the festivities), who escorted him 
to the Hotel Lenox at Boston to make 
sure of his arrival there. 

In Boston further serious problems 
were settled at the Lenox and a few stout 
survivors managed to look over the new 
boat club at the Charles River basin, to 
attend the delightful luncheon in Du 
Pont Court, and to visit with a few of 
their former professors and friends at the 
Institute. 

The Secretary has been unable to an- 
swer all of the questions that have come 
to him concerning Ralph Fletcher's un- 
usual ability to play ‘‘Red Dog.’’ All I 
can say is that this is a warning to all 
future reunioners to stay out of the game 
of Red Dog when Ralph Fletcher is about, 
unless they wish to contribute generously 
toward his reunion expenses. — Of course 
we afe not advertising, but Barney Gor- 
don's donation of the silk stocking hats 
certainly should be an inducement to all 
"16 men to patronize Gordon silk hose 
this Christmas. — We would like very 
much to know why our good friend Dave 
Patten insisted on singing ‘‘Winona I only 
hear you calling me,”’ on the last day of 
the reunion. — Bud Kaula, lately from 
Australia serving under the flag of the 
Texas Oil Company, brought us some im- 
ported stories, the points of which many 
of us are still puzzled about. Anyone 
having proper solutions will please for- 
ward them to Steve Whitney. 

The class song, which Mac trained us to 
sing, has been carried back with Mac to 
Atlanta and put into moth balls for our 
next reunion. Those wishing advanced 
copies should get in touch with I. B. at 
that location. — We understand that 
Tom Berrigan is arranging with the met- 
ropolitan police in Massachusetts for all 
the needed protection for our next re- 
union. 

What happened to Forsyth? He did not 
show up with his plane, although he was 
in charge of that section of our program. 
—Just how many weighty problems 
were settled in Ye Olde 1916 Tap Room 
we cannot say, but on many an occasion 
we saw Joe Barker, dean of engineering at 
Columbia University, Bill Barrett of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Tom Holden, Vice-President of F. W. 
Dodge Company, Hovey Freeman, Bill 
Kniesner, Arvin Page, Joe Meigs, Leon- 
ard Stone, and Harold Dodge in weighty 
arguments lasting hours at a time. 

The class spirit certainly was shown 
when Francis Stern flew from Chicago 
Friday night in order to be on hand for the 
occasion. Charlie McCarthy rushed back 
from Washington on Saturday in order 
to take in part of the reunion. Dina Cole- 
man gave up his yachting and coal mines 
to be with us. Duke Wellington, al- 
though from nearby New Haven, divided 
his time between the reunion and the 
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problems of contamination bothering 
him in connection with the New Haven 
water supply. Incidentally we think that 
Duke Wellington and Walt Binger might 
well engage in a debate at the next re- 
union on the subject of ‘‘drilling private 
wells for residence drinking water sup- 
ply.’’ Both are authorities on the subject. 
Lew Pratt, Spofford’s star pupil in bridge 
design, turned up after 20 years of se- 
clusion in, we hasten to add, the machine- 
tool sales world. Incidentally, Al Lieber 
is quite busy out in Ohio taking care of 
the Army's end of engineering in con- 
nection with WPA jobs. Al certainly has 
retained his youthful figure and appear- 
ance. The army life must be agreeing with 
him. Dick Rowlett was on hand. He has 
not changed a bit since the days he trav- 
eled with the Musical Clubs back in 1915 
and 1916. 

A communication from Rusty White 
gives a few more interesting high lights 
on the reunion: ‘‘I find myself recovering 
from a terrific attack of summer vacation. 
Am convalescing at Harold Whitney’s 
hospital on Lake Winnepesaukee, and it 
will either kill or cure me. . . . How’s 
about it, Irving McDaniel? You've taken 
treatments here and lived to tell us about 
it! 

“As I recall, Saybrook was enveloped 
in a damp fog during this period (June 
5, 6, 7); in fact, the only clear moment 
I remember was when Ralph Fletcher set 
me on fire during the banquet. Think of 
our National Skeet Champion barging 
into a tennis tourney and shooting the 
balls while in play full of buck shot! 
No wonder I was illuminated the first 
round. (Rusty is speaking about the ten- 
nis game, in which he played Wood- 
bridge, during which game Bill Farthing 
used the tennis balls as clay pigeons.) 
And as for Dave Patten, it was hard 
to tell whether he was at a reunion or 
trying to imitate Harpo Marx as he 
chases blonds. — And what happened 
to the Gloucester hammock on the porch 
of ‘Ye Olde Tap Room — it never 
closes’? . . .”’ In closing the notes for 
this issue of The Review Rusty has fur- 
nished us with a very fitting quotation 
from the Boston Herald of August 29: 
“For it is true that long after men have 
forgotten quadratics and the causes of the 
War of the Roses they are apt to recall 
walks and talks and drunks and moon- 
light and friendships and moments that 
blend into a golden sheen — that is al- 
most the sum total of college to them.”’ 

The 72 present at Saybrook were as fol- 
lows: Joseph W. Barker, Steven R. Berke, 
Thomas A. Berrigan, Walter G. Binger, 
Thomas D’A. Brophy, James A. Bur- 
bank, Philip C. Baker, William J. Bar- 
rett, Richard G.- Berger, Wesley Blank, 
Raymond G. Brown, Robert A. Crosby, 
Theron S. Curtis, Howard P. Claussen, 
C. A. Coleman, Jasper B. Carr, Frank 
Chandler, Ralph V. Davies, Kemerton 
Dean, Harold F. Dodge, Karl E. Eng- 
strom, James M. Evans, Hovey T. Free- 
man, John R. Freeman, William J. Farth- 
ing, Ralph A. Fletcher, Barnett D. Gor- 
don, Harold P. Gray, Gilbert H. Gaus, 
Lee Graves, John Gore, Paul Hatch, 
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Thomas S. Holden, J. R. Hunneman, 
Hubbard, Edgar L. Kaula, William T. 
Kniesner, Richard G. Knowland, A. C. 
Lieber, Charles W. Loomis, E. W. VanC. 
Lucas, Jr., Thomas G. Jewett, C. S. 
Makepeace, Charles J. McCarthy, I. B. 
McDaniel, Edmund S. Parsons, Joseph 
Minevitch, Arvin Page, David L. Patten, 
George H. Petit, Lewis H. Pratt, Charles 
W. Lawrence, James M. Ralston, John 
D. Robertson, Richard S. Rowlett, 
Henry B. Shepard, Leonard Stone, Nor- 
man J. Thompson, Hyman B. Ullian, 
Norman J. Vile, Porter C. Webber, 
Donald B. Webster, Jackson B. Wells, 
Russell H. White, Harold Whitney, 
Marshall S. Wellington, Robert E. Wil- 
son, Donald E. Woodbridge, John E. 
Woods, Joseph V. Meigs, Melville H. 
Rood, Francis E. Stern. — James A. 
Burbank, Secretary, The Travelers, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Steven R. Berxeg, Assistant 
Secretary, Coleman Brothers Corporation, 
245 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


1917 


There was a most successful Tech- 
nology reunion of the modern type early 
in June. A large committee carefully 
chosen was headed by the capable, suave, 
and genial 1914 dynamo, H. B. Rich- 
mond, and so Ham Wood's attendance 
records went down to defeat. Registra- 
tion at this Alumni Day exceeded that of 
last year by four — and from the noise it 
is assumed that the increase was wholly 
due to 1914 men brought in under pres- 
sure from their Secretary. Ham, however, 
was still on the dinner committee and 
played his part in making the dinner pro- 
gram a successful one. 

There was no 1917 reunion festivity. 
Curtin, Loengard, Proctor, and others in 
New York had had various meetings and 
had considered literature from attractive 
Connecticut resorts. Participants in these 
meetings report that they ranged from 
two or three kindred souls gathered 
around a bottle of Poland water to the 
New Year’s celebration attended by 
Leon McGrady, Erwin Schell’12, and 
other notables. They were all pleasant af- 
fairs; and plans of all sorts were outlined, 
reoutlined, revised, discussed, discarded 
and taken up for reconsideration. Un- 
fortunately, however, these meetings 
were so satisfying in themselves that 
nothing eventuated and not even Bob 
Marlow left New York to take advantage 
of the reduced train fares to Boston. Not 
a New Yorker was present and we can 
only hope that this means a slowly gath- 
ering momentum that will show its full 
force next June. 

We also missed Treasurer Ford, an 
honorary member of the Class of 1917 
and of one or two other favored classes. 
He was dressed in full armor and in fine 
condition for his promised attendance at 
the special ladies’ table; he dared not risk 
even a brief interval with us. We also 
missed most seriously the moustache, 
smile, and brilliance, and the inimitable 
touch that were Allan Winter Rowe's, 
late Secretary of ‘01 and frequent attend- 
ant as honorary member at some of the 
most enjoyable gatherings 1917 men have 


known. Penn Brooks was too busy in 
Chicago and one or two West Coast men 
had been East so recently as to make an- 
other trip impossible. Dudley Edwards 
Bell stayed away to practice new magical 
illusions for another year. 

However, we did have Ras Senter all 
the way from Texas, and an important 
Transportation Conference induced Phil 
Cristal to join in. Phil has seldom been 
with us since graduation, but he proved 
an addition that cannot well be spared in 
the future. John Hancock Babbitt was 
also brought on by the Transportation 
Conference for the first time in several 
years and he, too, made us wish that the 
subject of transportation could be con- 
sidered more frequently. J. F. Maguire 
heard that some of us were in danger of 
forgetting our mathematics and so 
brought slide rules which were distrib- 
uted to every "17 man with a few passed 
on to favored outside friends whose inter- 
ests were sufficiently scientific. Ed Tuttle, 
host at one of our first big reunions, made 
up for a bit of lapse. Rudolph Beaver en- 
tertained Dean Lobdell with a discussion 
of surgical knives. 

Frank Conaty said he might appear 
again with us next year, his first presence 
at this Alumni occasion having proved 
worth while. There were many more and, 
in fact, enough to give 1917 its usual 
high ranking in the attendance lists. As a 
matter of fact, although 1917 had no 
special reunion and had made no special 
effort at ballyhoo like 1916, we were 
second in attendance only to 1926, which 
had a tremendous turnout for its 10th. 

Ham Wood collected $2.00 a head from 
every member of the Class in attendance 
as a fund for the big 20-year reunion 
which we shall hold in June of next year. 
Enthusiasm appears to run high and not 
only with those who were in Boston or 
Cambridge last June but with others at 
more distant points who have been seen 
recently. By all standards except noise 
and beverage consumption, 1917 should 
next year have the most successful reunion 
any class has known. Nineteen-fourteen 
has reached a decibel disturbance level 
which we have no desire to exceed and 
1916 has set an unenviable mark for 
the consumption of fluids. We believe we 
already have the record for satisfying en- 
joyment at our reunions and we intend to 
hold it. We should also have a large at- 
tendance even though that is not the 
prime objective. We will be well content 
with the certain sufficient number of 
convivial souls who will come regard- 
less of the distance that they may 
travel. 

J. L. McClellan dropped in unexpect- 


‘edly in July and although his was a busi- 


ness call, the chance to renew contact 
with him was nevertheless pleasing. He 
has promised to be at the reunion next 
year, where undoubtedly he will see 
many others who have not been present 
at the interim meetings a somewhat 
smaller group have enjoyed. He is a 
chemist for the Hollingsworth and Vose 
Company located at Groton, Mass. — 
During the summer I had an opportunity 
to visit Phil Hulburd in his delightful 
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sanctum at Exeter. I had been told that 
the visit would be an occasion well 
worth any effort whatever it might in- 
volve. Phil has acquired calm dignity 
and moderate additional weight as a 
suitable accompaniment. His daughter, 
Lucy, has reached the college stage and 
has had some difficulty in finding school 
surroundings as attractive as those to 
which she has been accustomed in her 
own New Hampshire community. Mrs. 
Hulburd gave Phil permission to attend 
the 20th reunion next year and he has 
already sent in his preliminary check 
with an indication that the date is 
marked on his calendar. 

It was with great shock that we learned 
this summer of the sudden passing of 
Nelson Keene on July 2. The published 
notices were supplemented very briefly 
by a note from his brother-in-law, C. 
Wesson Hawes, XV, and it was only 
then that we learned that he had not been 
continuously in the best of health in the 
last few years. He had been carrying a 
heavy business burden most successfully 
in his executive capacity at Plimpton 
Press. Those who attended the last re- 
union at the Corinthian Yacht Club will 
recall how willingly, pleasantly, and 
with his usual thoroughness he took 
care of the financial details and we had 
all hoped again to renew our association 
with him during the coming year. 

Clippings from various foreign journals 
followed C. E. Turner’s recent world tour 
in the interests of public health education 
and progress. The following from the 
— Weekly Review of Shanghai are typi- 
cal: 

‘Before his departure from Nanking, 
Dr. Turner had the opportunity of inves- 
tigating the work of the National Health 
Administration by which he was highly 
impressed. Dr. Turner will continue his 
investigation trip to North and later 
Central China. He has been asked by the 
Ministry of Education and the National 
Health Administration to investigate 
health education in Chinese schools. Dr. 
C. K. Chu of the National Health Ad- 
ministration is accompanying Dr. Turner. 
The investigation is expected to take 
three weeks.’’ And later... . ‘‘Dr. 
Clair E. Turner, Professor of Public Health 
in the M.I.T., was a visitor to Nanking 
last week. On March 4 he paid a call on 
Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, Minister of Educa- 
tion, and Dr. J. Heng Liu, Director of the 
National Health Administration. The 
American educator also visited the edu- 
cational institutions and inspected the 
progress of health education in the capi- 
ta 

Professor Locke’96 tells us that Lewis 
W. Douglas, former Director of the 
Budget for the United States and now 
Vice-President and Director of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, underwent an 
intestinal operation in New York City on 
July 13 at the Lenox Hill Hospital. — 
Elmer Clark Matthews of West Sand 
Lake, N. Y. —a short way from Troy — 
paid the worthy Dean a social call in the 
early fall and picked up some of the latest 
gossip. He is running the Thermo Mills, 
manufacturing woolens in Athens, Hud- 
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son, and West Sand Lake, N. Y. — Not 
so far away is Canajoharie where John S. 
Ellithorp, Jr., not only has much to say 
about what goes on in the plant but is 
one of the leading town fathers of Cana- 
joharie itself. Among other things he is 
said to wield an uncanny hidden author- 
ity in the fine (interior, not exterior) 
hotel — the Wagner — run by Beechnut. 
Anyone driving in that section of the 
country should visit it. A frequent caller 
there is Roger Lowell Putnam, II, Presi- 
dent of the Package Machine Company of 
Springfield, Mass. Both Ellithorp and 
Putnam promise to attend next June’s re- 
union. So also do recent Cambridge visi- 
tors: Cliff Carlton, curator of geology and 
mineral industry of the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry in Chicago, IIl., and 
Milton W. Pettibone, architect, of De- 
troit, Mich. 

The Journal of the Engineering Societies 
of New England for September gives no- 
tice of a talk by Irving B. Crosby, con- 
sulting geologist, at the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers on October 14. He took 
for his subject, ‘‘Engineering Geology of 
the Passamaquoddy Project,’’ and in his 
paper I. B. showed how the geological 
development of the region has made pos- 
sible the project; described the conditions 
at the principal dam sites and the pro- 

osed plans to meet these conditions; and 

iscussed the possible sources of concrete 
aggregate and embankment material. 

Walter A. Wood, following a promise 
of long standing, came in to report. He 
has decided to give up his teaching activi- 
ties; he has been for some 10 years on the 
staff of a private elementary school, but 
now returns to the business world in or- 
der to accumulate a fortune before he re- 
tires. He will represent the Russell, 
Burdsall and Ward Bolt and Nut Com- 
pany of Port Chester, N. Y., covering the 
New England and some of the adjacent 
territory. —R. C. Erb of New Hamp- 
shire defeated Mortimer W. Singer of 
New York in the State Open Amateur 
Golf Championship Tournament at Po- 
land Spring, Maine, on August 22. He 
thus won the Hiram Ricker cup. — John 
Milton De Bell went with the Fiberloid 
Corporation in Indian Orchard, Mass., 
last spring. His company is one of the 
leaders in thermoplastics and is actively 
investigating new plastics and new ap- 
plications. John feels as sanguine as ever 
about the impending expansion in the 
thermoplastic and synthetic resin field. 
He has charge of a general development 
program with his company and quite 
properly refuses to discuss any details. He 
is living at 20 Edgewood Avenue, Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

The Grand 20th Reunion of the Class of 
1917 is officially scheduled for the week- 
end of Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
June 5, 6, and 7, 1937, at the Corinthian 
Yacht Club at Marblehead, Mass. It is 
expected that a few of the hardier speci- 
mens will arrive in time for an evening 
meal on Friday, June 4. Letters have been 
sent to a few in the Class to ascertain the 
extent of the interest and to get assurance 
from some of the more notorious in- 
dividuals that they would be present. 








Some 40 have already replied and with a 
few exceptions have sent in a $2.00 check 
with assurance that they will be present. 
In due time all of the Class will be can- 
vassed but there is no reason why anyone 
need wait for a more formal notification. 
Both the $2.00 check and indications of 
plans to be present will be most welcome. 
More details next month. — RayMonpD 
STEVENS, Secretary, 30 Charles River Road, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1918 


News of the brethren since last we 
went to press comes from such southern 
latitudes of glamorous adventure as Ber- 
muda and Panama. Yale Evelev ‘‘post- 
carded”” us in July from the St. George 
Hotel that Bermuda was exactly the spot 
for a wonderful vacation in case you are a 
tired electrical contractor. 

With all the teasing mystery of an 
anonymous contribution comes a copy of 
the Panama American of Monday, August 
17, and a little bulletin called the Panama 
Guide, dated May 30. Page four of the lat- 
ter contains three sets of test questions 
headed ‘‘How Good a Husband Are 
You?”’ As a sort of stuttering explana- 
tion, the donor labeled this ‘‘Not per- 
sonal, but for the Class.’’ It is not only 
that the test leaves us frustrated and 
bereft, but the note of impatience with 
which such an inclusion might be re- 
garded by The Review's rules for the 
guidance of Class Secretaries that de- 
flects us from quoting these bruising ques- 
tions, one of which is: ‘‘After one drink, 
do you betray family secrets?’ — As to 
the newspaper, it is a gold mine of raw 
material for the pulp writers. The front 
page drips with the account of a French 
journalist who had just escaped for the 
fifth time from that hell-hole of the 
Guianas, Devil’s Island. Ho hum, what 
sissies most of us turned out to be. 

En route from Maine to New Jersey dur- 
ing the bright, relaxing days of summer, 
Pete Harrall, assistant to the engineer 
of lines for the Western Union, left a lit- 
tle note under the unresponsive door of 
our office; and on August 1 (we know be- 
cause his was dated) Stanley Cummings, 
director of the Hoover Vacuum labora- 
tories, did likewise. —In June Carlton 
Tucker attended the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education meet- 
ing at Madison, Wis., as did also this 
laggard scribe. —F. AtexaNpgeR Ma- 
GOUN, Secretary, Room 4-136, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. GretcHen A. Pater, 
Assistant Secretary, The Thomas School, 
The Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 


1919 


Some of you fellows missed a very 
ees Alumni Day and night at the 

ops on June 8. Among those present at 
Symphony Hall were Art Blake, Art 
Kenison, Clarence Nutting, Carl Svenson, 
Jim Holt, George McCreery, and Yours 
Truly. This group was very enthusiastic 
about arranging class affairs so that many 
of us whom we know are interested can 
get together for an occasional good time. 
It was the feeling of those present that we 
should have an active representative on 
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the Alumni Council and it was unani- 
mously voted that George McCreery be 
suggested to the executive committee to 
fill out the present unexpired term. 

All those present contributed $1.00 for 
annual class dues so that our finances are 
very much in the black already and this 
money will probably be used in part, at 
least, to send out a questionnaire to all 
members of the Class whose addresses 
are known. We know we can count on 
your codperation in returning this with 
the desired information and, in the mean- 
time, the Secretary will be glad to re- 
ceive further contributions for class dues 
from those interested in helping us along. 

It is planned some time in November to 
arrange a meeting of the above group and 
others whom we can contact locally to 
make arrangements for supper and a 
bowling party, or any other desired 
amusement, at Walker Memorial at a 
later date. If some of you fellows near 
Boston are interested in attending the 
meeting to discuss class affairs, or the get- 
together at a later date, kindly write me 
and I will let you know when the meet- 
ing is called. At the same time give me 
information about yourselves, and any 
others of the Class with whom you may 
be in contact. I have received several let- 
ters from various members of the Class 
which I am holding for a subsequent is- 
sue. — Arxtay S. Ricnarps, Secretary, 26 
Parker Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 


1920 


I was very pleased to get a card from 
Hank Couch announcing the arrival of 
Henry Ruffner Couch, Jr., on September 
6. This birthday is only one day after 
that of the famous Bugbee twins, so it 
seems fair to say that Hank Junior runs 
awfully close to getting off to a good 
start. —It is with regret that I must 
report the death of Arthur R. Holt on 
August 5 at his home at 15 Rice Street, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Several members of the Class have re- 
ceived recognition for distinguished com- 
mercial enterprise of one sort or another. 
It is a pleasure to note Ed McCarthy's 
appointment as general sales manager of 
The Gamewell Company at Newton Up- 
per Falls, Mass. — Dave Fiske repre- 
sented the American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers at the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Refrigeration at 
The Hague. As part of a two months’ 
tour of European countries last spring, 
Dave is secretary of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers. — Irwin L. 
Moore was elected president of the Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric System to suc- 
ceed A. R. Graustein. This also took place 
last spring. Moore, who was graduated 
in Course VI after graduating from 
Cornell in 1917, was with the New 
sages Power Company for some years 
and was later assistant to the president 
of the International Paper Company. He 
later became associated with the Interna- 
tional Paper Company’s hydroelectric 
power ats sages in Canada and was made 
vice-president and director of Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric System in Novem- 
ber, 1935. 
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Lauren B. Hitchcock resigned as pro- 
fessor in charge of chemical engineering 
at the University of Virginia to join the 
Hooker Electrical Company the first of 
the year as consulting chemical engineer 
with headquarters at 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. — Dr. Charles E. Ruby 
is conducting a course in trade-marks, 
copyrights, and patents at Northeastern 
University School of Law. 

We are pleased to hear of A. A. Brown 
and his pal, Syner. The Brown family 
came back from Parral, Mexico, for a 
summer visit at Southbridge, Mass. A. A. 
is general manager of the mining unit of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company at Parral and Syner is with the 
same outfit. Another miner is Livingston 
Wright, who is with the Comstock Mine 
at Steamboat Springs, Nev. He has an- 
other claim to being signally honored in 
that he has been appointed deputy 
sheriff of Warshoe County, Nev. [Editor's 
note: Since these notes were sent in, we 
have had word that Mr. Wright has left 
Nevada for Bolivia, South America, 
where he is associated with Patino Mines 
and Enterprises, Inc., Compania Minera 
Agricola, Oplora de Bolivia, Chateen 

Foster Doane has left Pittsburgh and is 
now in Wilmette, Ill. — Warren Chaffin 
may be now reached at 9 Hamilton 
Avenue, Wheeling, W. Va. — Our old 
friend, Carl Leander, is now Dr. Carl 
Leander, 72 Waltham Street, Lexington, 
Mass. — William Morton Breakey Free- 
man is now residing in Leesburg, Va., on 
“Woodburn Farm.’ — Fritz Boley has 
moved from New York to 7100 South 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. — Your Secre- 
tary has been enjoying some business 
correspondence with Tony Anable, who 
is now a big shot with the Dorr Company, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

I can’t claim to be wholly neglected, as 
I did get the following very welcome 
letter from Bob Tirrell: ‘From the 
absence of class notes in The Review over 
the past several months, I rather presume 
a small contribution, no matter how bad, 
might be welcome. So here goes, and you 
can use as much or as little of this letter 
as you see fit. — Usually the first question 
to be answered is ‘Where are you?’ and 
‘What are you doing?’ To answer the 
first, I am still associated with the 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., with 
whom I have been since 1929. Last May 
I was assigned to European territory with 
my office in Hamburg, Germany, where 
I may be reached care of Deutsche Vac- 
uum Oil A.G., which is the office of our 
German affiliate. My work in Europe is to 
act as technical adviser for the New 
York Company to the several European 

affiliates, and my territory covers practi- 
cally every country in Europe. 

“This assignment has, to date, proven 
most interesting, for due to the move- 
ment on the part of most European coun- 
tries to be self-supporting on all major 
materials, it has been necessary for Ameri- 
can industries either to improve their 
properties or else retire from the field. 

“It has been of particular interest to 
deal with the European engineer and to 
notice his way of approaching a problem. 





Time is not the factor here that it is in 
America. Delivery of construction mate- 
rial is slow because there are no materials 
in stock. Because of shortage of foreign 
exchange, any order coming from foreign 
countries (export orders) get preference 
over all others. Then, government rear- 
mament has been moving so fast that 
these orders must be filled before private 
industry. So a promise of delivery is only 
as good as what help you can get from 
outside sources. The European engineer 
still sticks to his conventional way of 
doing things. For every piece of equip- 
ment you purchase he must know all 
details of the whole process, and should 
you request the machine to be built 
differently from the conventional way, he 
will surely say: ‘We do not do it that way, 
here in. . . .’ The European engineer is 
greatly handicapped by rules vat regula- 
tions. The government, either national or 
city, controls everything that is done. 
There are no codes such as we have to 
help the engineer. A conference or a 
series of conferences must be held to cover 
the several points. Before a construction 
can take place, it is expected that com- 
plete drawings shall be submitted to the 
several authorities for their permission. 
On one discussion I counted nine author- 
ities whose permission must be sought, 
and as you can imagine, it was not long 
before two or three began to say: ‘Yes, if 
so and so says yes.’ 

‘The education of the European engi- 
neer has caused me some surprise, for in 
my earlier opinion I had always under- 
stood he stood perhaps supreme. I've 
learned now how narrow his education 
is along engineering subjects, admitting 
how much broader it is along nonengi- 
neering subjects. By narrow I mean his 
lack of knowledge of the rudiments of 
allied engineering subjects, such as our 
mechanical engineers having to study 
electrical engineering. (Professor Hudson, 

lease note that over here I've actually 
Seen taken for anelectricalengineer) . . . 

“It is interesting to receive little notes, 
and so on, addressed to Herr Department 
Engineer Tirrell—for every man of 
university or college degree is always 
referred to, at least in correspondence, 
by his full title. . . . — The question of 
living in Germany and traveling in 
Europe has its trials and humor. One 
cannot have American money here. The 
Reich bank lays claim to it, unless you're 
only a visitor, or else the money is cov- 
po | by an acknowledgment. Hence our 
stock of United States doilars is nearly 
nil. And when one travels from Germany 
one can take out only 10 Reich marks. So 
you can readily see the humor of starting 
out with a nice bag full of clean clothes 
for a two weeks’ or month's trip with 15 
United States dollars and 10 marks in my 
pocket. Every border one crosses is beset 
with customs officials who ask you how 
much money you have, whether it is 
going into a country or going out. Still 
it is a rather uncomfortable feeling to 
know that there isn’t enough for one 
night’s hotel in the pocket and that 
maybe you will not meet your business 
acquaintance at the other end. 
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‘According to the Register I am the 
only M.I.T. man in Hamburg, but as it is 
a seaport, it is the entrance for most ships 
to Germany. Hence if any M.I.T. men 
come to Germany via Hamburg, Mrs. 
Tirrell, the two boys, and I will be very 
glad to see them. In this connection K. B. 
White gave me a call from Lubeck the 
other day while there from Paris or 
London, and Carl Gram ‘09 was with us 
for an evening while here on business 
Jast December. . . . I have particularly 
kept away from any political discussion 
as it is still not good to write one’s opin- 
ions, regardless of how one may think. 
Asa matter of fact, most of my scandal on 
what takes place here comes from 
American newspapers which are sent to 
me. 

*“Nineteen-twenty news has really been 
scarce. Why not start a roll call for news 
— a letter to so many each month witha 
demand for an answer? If no answer comes 
state: ‘John Doe — too lazy to answer.’ 
It might be a challenge.’ — Harotp 
Bucsee, Secretary, 7 Dartmouth Street, 
Winchester, Mass. 


1921 


Our 15th reunion last June is now a 
matter of class history, but those who 
gathered to celebrate will agree that 
the Norwich Inn, Norwich, Conn., was 
the scene of a most fitting and enjoyable 
observance of our anniversary. Due credit 
should be given to Dan Harvey, who for 
the second time prepared and carried out 
a reunion program which sets another 
high mark that our 20-year gathering will 
be hard put to surpass. 

The celebration started with the 
arrival of some 30 of the Class on Friday 
afternoon, June 5, and lasted far, far into 
the night! Saturday brought more of the 
Class, a golf match, tennis, plenty of 
impromptu sessions and, finally, the big 
banquet. With Sunday came a few late 
arrivals and a continuance of indoor and 
outdoor sports until the trek for Alumni 
Day at Cambridge started late in the 
afternoon. 

All in all it was a grand time, height- 
ened by ideal weather, a delightful meet- 
ing place, and the sociability which we 
have come to expect. There was a touch 
of official recognition in the most wel- 
come attendance of Professor Timbie to 
whom we personally feel particularly 
indebted for his “*back porch”’ discussion 
of Technology’s aims and attitude in the 
matter of prospective students. — Prizes 
were awarded for athletic prowess (and 
ability to have their names drawn from a 
hat) to Booth, Chutter, E. R. Clark, 
Gokey, Griswold, Jenney, Patton, Pha- 
neuf, Povah, Shaw, Whipple, and Zoller. 

Those who obtained the class picture 
may wish to clip this list for identifica- 
tion of those present. The picture shows, 
from left to right, seated: Booth, Greene, 
Hawes, Gokey, Windisch, Loesch, Zoller, 
Peirce, C. A. Clarke, Giddens, Bardes, 
Kittredge, Howard, Lloyd, Kurth, and 

Ready; standing: N. F. Patton, A. D. 
Harvey, Nixon, Hanson, St. Laurent, 
Schnitzler, Goodman, Hurley, Dennison, 
McKay, R. M. Shaw, Jr., Chutter, 
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Professor Timbie, W. S. Ross, E. L. Rose, 
Silverstein, Whipple, Lurie, E. R. Clark, 
Jenney, and Kowarsky. Present, but 
unable to break away long enough to be 
“*mugged’’ were: W. R. Barker, Caston- 
guay, Crosby, B. Fisher, Jr., Gartland, 
Griswold, Norton, Phaneuf, Povah, 
Rosenfield, Stuart, and Wetsten. 

Most of those present were seen in 
Cambridge on Alumni Day and heard in 
Symphony Hall that night! Unable to 
attend the reunion but present at Alumni 
Day were: E. T. Adams, Binns, Jetter, 
MacMillin, Nelles, Pauli, Randall, Rood, 
J. A. Scott, J. M. Sherman, Steffian, 
Thomson, and Vitalini. 

The one note of sadness was the report 
of the passing of Willard H. Ray on May 
15 at his home in Norfolk, Va. President 
of the Colonial Oil Company which he 
organized on moving to Norfolk eight 


years ago, Bill was prominent in civic . 


and social affairs. He was a native of 
Grinnell, Iowa, and came to the Institute 
in our junior year from Grinnell College 
where he had been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. A member of Beta Theta Pi, he 
was also identified with the Norfolk 
Orchestral Association, the American 
Legion, the Virginia Club, the Princess 
Anne Country Club, and a number of 
local community organizations. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Roberta 
Newton Ray, and three daughters, 
Roberta Page, Mary Joanna, and Sara 
Inglis Ray, to whom we extend our sin- 
cerest sympathy on behalf of the Class. 
Yard Chittick’22 very kindly sent us 
clippings from Norfolk papers which 
include a glowing editorial tribute to 
Bill’s outstanding qualities and an ex- 
— of deepest regret at the loss of a 
riend and the ending of such an unusually 
promising career. 

As we assemble these notes, a brief 
memorandum has arrived telling of the 
death of John R. Leslie last June at his 
late residence in West Hartford, Conn. To 
his family we express for the Class our 
own great sorrow at his passing. 

From the Boston Transcript comes the 
news of the marriage in Washington, 
D. C., on June 20, of Miss Melena Louise 
Morosini, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Morosini of Milton, to Roderick 
Koenig Eskew, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John G. Eskew of Charleston, W. Va. 
Mrs. Eskew is a graduate of Simmons 
and has traveled and studied extensively 
abroad. She is an active member of the 
Club Espanale, Simmons Club, and the 
Portland Players. Rod came to the 
Institute from the University of Arizona 
and has for some time been in charge of 
technical service for the Brown Company 
at Portland, Me. The newlyweds are at 
home at 32 Deering Street, Portland, 
where our congratulations and best 
wishes are addressed. 

From the Boston Herald of July 5: 
“Mrs. Emma M. Kochersperger of 


Belmont announces the engagement of 
her daughter, Miss Rosabel E. Kocher- 
sperger, to Mr. John MacDuffie Sherman, 
son of Mr. Charles W. Sherman of Bel- 
mont. Miss Kochersperger is a graduate 
of the Wheelock School and Boston 









University.’ John topped off a degree in 
Course X with a stretch at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration and 
now hangs his hat in the South Station 
offices of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad. Congratulations from 
all of us, but don’t fail to let us know 
when the wedding bells ring out or we'll 
publish the truth about the night at the 
Pops! 

Here’s how to Alexandra Eden Hawes 
and best wishes to Councilman and Mrs. 
Munroe C. Hawes of Sea Girt, N. J., who 
announced her arrival on May 13! 
Sandra has a brother and two sisters. Her 
daddy is a partner of Hawes and McAfee, 
Inc., Realtors, Manasquan, N. J., and 
Jim McAfee confides that the ‘‘Hawes 
for Governor’’ movement is sweeping 
like wildfire throughout the state. 
A welcome little card announces the 
arrival on June 17 of Master Robert 
Francis Miller, Jr., at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. F. Miller, 3424 West High- 
land Boulevard, Milwaukee, Wis. Here’s 
a “‘reg’lar M.I.T.”” from our junior 
cheering section to greet the newcomer to 
our 1921 family. Up to March of this year 
Bob’s address was given as New York 
City and this is due notice that we shall 
look forward to a letter of explanation 
regarding the new address. 

A. W. Norton has moved to Boston 
where he is now manager of the new 
office of O’Mara and Ormsbee, represent- 
ing the Transcript in the national field. 
Recent reports indicate that Warrie has 
gone in strong for Alumni Council activ- 
ities in addition to his heavy business 
duties, which is not surprising consider- 
ing his former duties in New York as 
honorary secretary, vice-president of the 
Technology Club of New York, and head 
of the very active employment service 
and scholarship committees of the New 
York Club. Welcome to the fold from an 
excorrespondent of the Transcript! 

With Dave Woodbury down in Ogun- 
quit, Maine, giving summer courses in 
playwrighting and dramatic construc- 
tion, we wonder if he ever got around to 
writing (under a nom de plume) that pro- 
posed volume which was to have stirred 
up our reading public into a demand for 
more — or for the author himself! Or 
possibly he is the real author of ‘‘An- 
thony Adverse”’ or *‘Man, the Unknown’’? 

We had dinner with our boss, Ray, 
recently on one of his usual rush trips 
through Gothamtown on his way West 
and learned that he had seen Paul Ruther- 
ford who has been given the responsibil- 
ities of chief engineer of Delco Products, 
an associate of General Motors located 
at Dayton, Ohio. Quite an honor to be 
following in the footsteps of boss Ket! 
Speaking of Ray, we'd tell you about the 
niche he has carved for himself if he 
hadn't threatened to fire us if we did. So 
we can’t tell you about the complimen- 
tary things the editors of Modern Plastics 
said on page 27 of their May, 1936, issue, 
but look it up! 

Where is r letter you were going to 
write to your Secretaries? — RayMonpD 
A. Sr. Laurent, Secretary, Rogers Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Manchester, 
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Assistant 
Secretary, 10 University Avenue, Chat- 
ham, N. J. 


Conn. Carore A. Crarke, 


1923 


The extra long summer vacation for 
your Secretary made possible by The 
Review's new publishing schedule has 
been very nice for him, but it has driven 
from mind many of the items which were 
to fill a masterful report on Alumni Day 
last June. In all, there were about 20 
members of 1923 whom I recall seeing 
either at the gathering in the Great Court 
or at the Pops. But you'll be spared details 
and we can get to business accumulated 
since the last notes in the July issue. — 
Dick Frazier, VI, who is spending a year 
in Lawrence, Kansas, as exchange profes- 
sor for Kansas’ electrical engineering 
department head, who is at Technology, 
was married on June 13 at Lawrence to 
Vivian Maud Skilton, to whom he be- 
came engaged last spring. — Another 
Kansas wedding was more recently cele- 
brated at Emporia, when Arthur Ed- 
wards, II, married Eleanor Constance 
Ross of that city on August 19. They will 
be at home after September 15 at 936 
Judson Place, Stratford, Conn. 

Professor Locke’96 passed along a note 
about E. R. Richards, III. Richards came 
back to his home in Lexington, Mass., 
for several weeks during the summer, for 
observation and treatment in a Boston 
clinic for some digestive difficulties which 
did not yield to treatment as long as he 
continued on the job in Mexico. — 
Milton Parker, VII, according to the 
Commercial-News of Danville, Ill., became 
on May 15 director of production for the 
Beatrice Creamery Company of Chicago, 
and moved there to assume his new 
duties. He had been in Danville eight 
years with the National Dairy Products 
Corporation. With Mrs. Parker and their 
son, Brian, they were planning to estab- 
lish a new residence in Wilmette. 

The Chicago Daily News of August 10 
carried the announcement by Dr. Willard 
E. Hotchkiss, President of Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, that Louis Skidmore, 
IV, has been appointed director of the 
department and professor in charge of 
senior design for the school year begin- 
ning in September. — There will be sev- 
eral luncheon meetings of 1923 men held 
in Boston this fall and winter. Notices 
will be sent only to the relatively few 
who have already shown an interest in 
such gatherings by showing up at the one 
held in the spring. It is suggested that 
any readers who wish to be regularly 
notified, so that they can attend when 
possible, send a note to your Secretary or 
telephone him at HUBbard 1630 — 
Horatio L. Bonn, Secretary, 195 Elm 
Street, Braintree, Mass. James A. PEnNNy- 
PACKER, Assistant Secretary, 96 Monroe 
Road, Quincy, Mass. 


Course VII 


In June Stubby Griswold left his former 
post as production manager for the 
Zonite Products Company to become 
vice-president in charge of operations of 
Tampex, Inc. — Two old-timers had the 
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wanderlust this summer and saw what 
there was to see in Europe. Philip L. 
Riley from the Cleveland board of educa- 
tion made some educational studies on 
the school systems in England and Ger- 
many, while Bernard E. Proctor of the 
M.1.T. Department of Biology and Public 
Health attended two technical congresses 
and visited a number of universities and 
research laboratories on the Continent 
and in England. They made the trip over 
and back together and report that the 
United States still looks good to them. 

Gerald A. Fitzgerald of Boston, who 
is now chief chemist of the Frosted 
Foods Sales Corporation with head- 
quarters in Boston, was seen at the Pitts- 
burgh meetings of the Chemical Society 
in September. — Dr. Ruth Thomas, who 
may be remembered as taking anatomy 
back in 1922 with all those Course VII 
men mentioned above, was found attend- 
ing the Microbiology Congress in London 
this summer and asked to be remembered 
to everybody. She is now on the staff of 
Columbia University. 

[The foregoing notes were submitted by 
a Course VII member without the knowl- 
edge of the Secretary, whose name has 
been appended to conform with The 
Review style.] — Earte A. Griswo tp, 
gg 347 New Market Road, Dunel- 
en, N. Y. 


1924 


Just as your Scribe was wrestling with 
the monthly problem of *‘what to send to 
The Review this month,’’ manna dropped 
from the skies in the person of Bill 
Robinson, on a short visit from Los 
Angeles. Having been to Nela Park and 
Schenectady, Bill was able to include 
Boston on his schedule, with Dallas as 
the next stop. Bill has some interesting 
experiences to tell anent his work on the 
West Coast, most interesting of which is 
his present assignment to bring light to 
the motion picture industry of Holly- 
wood. Bill was particular to stress two 
points: The light he brings is entirely in 
the form of General Electric illumination, 
and he has not ‘‘gone Hollywood,"’ what- 
ever that is. 

To celebrate Bill’s visit, your Secretary 
tried on short notice to gather a few 
classmates for lunch and succeeded in 
locating Chick Kane, now in charge of 
the home modernization department of 
the Boston Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, and George Knight, sales 
manager of the Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Company. The result was a quick 
lunch and a large amount of reminiscing. 

Bill reports that Rock Hereford is with 
the Pacific Company on the same coast in 
an interesting job involving the financial 
management of large estates. He likewise 
said that Si Simonds, again on his way 
around the globe, was in San Francisco 
recently. Recent visitors to the Tech- 
nology Club of Southern California, of 
which Bill is vice-president, included Dr. 
Bush '16 and Professor George Russell ‘00. 

From Chick Kane we learn that Ted 
Kenyon, whose instruments for measuring 
the speed of boats, as well as his develop- 
ment of a “‘blind flying horizon’’ for avia- 


tion, have won him fame in the past few 
years, has sold his business in Boston and 
has undertaken an important job with 
aril Likewise, since he and Mrs. 

eddy, also well known in aviation 
circles, have moved to Long Island, no 
more will the citizens of suburban Boston 
see their familiar planes overhead. 

Our two Dons, Kennedy and Creveling, 
both miners, have apparently gravitated 
toward the same spot on the globe, 
according to recent notes from Professor 
C. E. Locke’96, as follows: D. O. Ken- 
nedy, whose address is Cia Minera de 
Magurichic, La Esperanza, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, writes that he is running a little 
mine away down in the wilderness. It is 
one of those mines that you read about 
which has developed very satisfactorily, 
so that after passing through a period of 
particularly tough going, they now have 
a profitable operation. The mine foreman 
had to leave for the United States soon 
after Kennedy came on the job and he has 
been trying to do the foreman’s work and 
his own work at the same time, which 
has kept him busy. After living there 
alone five months, he was finally able to 
secure a house and now has his family 
with him. Actually the mine is located at 
the very end of the trail, but it is a very 
interesting trip into the mine through 
country covered with pine trees and along 
little streams so different from other more 
arid parts of the northern section of 
Mexico. 

D. M. Creveling returned from Cyprus 
in July with his wife and two children for 
a real vacation back home at Nashville, 
Tenn., but the latter part of the summer 
he received an offer to go to Mexico which 
he accepted after resigning his position in 
Cyprus. His address now is: Assistant 
Manager, A. S. and R. Company, Parrall, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. — Francis A. Bar- 
RETT, General Secretary, 50 Oliver Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1926 


A full report of our 10th reunion last 
June is being printed in booklet form — 
at least, that is a platform promise of the 
secretariat — together with who’s who 
sketches of all members of the Class whom 
we were able to detect as present. Copies 
of this illustrated class book, our first, 
will be sent without charge to all who 
were present at Winchendon; to others 
the price of the book will be $1.00 and 
orders can be accepted only in advance of 
publication. In addition to the sketches 
there will be a confidential statistical 
analysis — not the usual dull stuff, we 
hope, but some hopping, dramatic facts 
—of class income (earned and invest- 
ment), insurance holdings, house owner- 
ship, net worth, and size of family. By 
way of a footnote there will be included 
some of the amazing and bizarre ways in 
which members of the Class amuse them- 
selves in their spare time. 

The publication of this book obviously 
makes it unnecessary to recount in any 
detail in this column what happened on 
the week-end of June 6. Furthermore, we 
do not dare to spill in advance some of 
the material that is to appear in this book. 
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Suffice it to say that with an attendance of 
107, the reunion probably broke ali 
records for attendance in the history of 
Technology class reunions; that with only 
three fists and seven doors damaged the 
party was a demonstration of sobriety 
worthy of mention by the W.C.T.U.; 
that with all attending cheerfully paying 
the prescribed admission the affair was 
operated with a minuscule surplus; and 
that as the two days’ sobriety came to an 
end there was an astonishing chorus of 
demands that the Class diligently go into 
training for another reunion five years 
hence, if not earlier, and that at this next 
party the statistics collected be concen- 
trated on girth (percentage increase), 
pate (spectral reflection), and capacity 
(percentage decrease). (See front section 
for reunion photograph.) 

The year of our 10th anniversary has 
been fittingly marked by many marriages 
and engagements. Of these many already 
have been recorded. We only add at this 
time: Arnold Flint Taylor was married to 
Miss Gladys G. Harvey on September 26 
in Winchester, Mass.; Frances Hurd 
Clark, metallurgist for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in New York City, 
was married on June 27 to Robert L. 
Dietzold, a member of the technical staff 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Announced to take place in June were the 
weddings of Frederick C. Balfe, Jr., and 
Charles P. McHugh, whose brides were, 
respectively, Miss Rosa Heintz Mitchell 
and Miss Mary Gertrude Kelly. 

The Secretary records with pleasure 
this report from Jim Offutt: ‘Since I saw 
you in June, I have been made assistant to 
the executive vice-president of the United 
States Gypsum Company, which means 
that I have been busy familiarizing myself 
with my new job. — On August 25 we 
had a seven pound, ten ounce, boy at the 
Passavant Hospital in Chicago and named 
him James Alexander.— You may be 
interested to know that I have an article 
on ‘Gypsum as a Chemical Raw Material’ 
in the September issue of Chemical Indus- 
tries. In the same magazine I note that two 
'26 men (A. D. Green and E. J. Gohr) 
have been appointed to responsible posi- 
tions in the Standard Oil Development 
Company.”’ 

If memory runneth not to the contrary, 
the Secretary reports for the first time 
since graduation on the activities of John 
E. Nicholas, now professor of agricultural 
engineering at The Pennsylvania State 
College. He writes: “In all probability 
with me as with other members of the 
Class, we are too busy or too discreet (?) 
to tell you where we are, so I am taking 
the liberty to attach a few — of 
some of my experimental research results, 
which, when you have finished with, you 
might pass on to the library for future 
reference. . . . The photo shows Wins- 
low Channing Nicholas, M.I.T. Class of 
1951. His mother, honorary member of 
the Class of 1922, was secretary to the late 
Professor E. F. Miller — the former Miss 
Mildred W. Carpenter. There are two 
other members in addition to Chan 
(Classes of 1947 and 1953, respectively) 
but I have no photos available — sorry.” 
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1926 Continued 
The reports to which he refers are enti- 
tled, ‘“Vacuum Milk Cooler’’ and ‘Farm 
Electric Milk Cooler with Pneumatic 
Agitation.”’ 

Announcement was made last June that 
Malcolm MacDuffie and his wife had been 
made joint principals of MacDuffie School 
for Girls in Springfield, Mass. — The 
Secretary is happy to report that the 
L. W. T. Cummings’ have a thriving son, 
born May 24 and dubbed Junior. During 
his extended career to date he has, as his 
parents proudly proclaim, already more 
than doubled his weight. —J. Ruyne 
Kitu1an, Jr., General Secretary, Room 
11-203, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 


1927 


[Editor's Note: With this issue of The 
Review Raymond F. Hibbert takes over 
the full secretaryship of the Class that 
was relinquished this summer by John D. 
Crawford. Mr. Crawford, early in the 
year, left Cambridge and is now in 
Philadelphia with the Brown Instrument 
Company. We welcome Mr. Hibbert as 
the new Class Secretary and present to 
Mr. Crawford our homage and good 
wishes for his success in Philadelphia.] 

The brevity of this particular insertion 
is due mainly to the fact that your 
correspondent has just arrived in Wauke- 
gan, Ill., to take up the battle for Johns- 
Manville. Nevertheless, with the 10th 
reunion coming in June our organization 

lans must be recorded and broadcast. 

he broadcast is particularly for the 
benefit of those around Boston, as Dike 
Arnold at the request of Prexy Jim Lyles 
is planning to get the Boston group to- 
gether in the early fall to formulate 
reunion plans. Dike may be reached at 
Arnold-Copeland Company, Inc., 222 
Summer Street, Boston, LIBerty 3452, and 
he will be glad to advise his plans for the 
entire get-together. Let it be known that 
Dike wants to hear from you and to have 
you at the organization meeting. With 
the thought of reunion comes the sug- 
gestion that each one of us make plans 
now to be present. In other words, pro- 
vide for the occasion in the 1937 budget 
proposal. 

We are pleased to inform the Course VI 
and XI men that Lawrence B. Grew, 
General Engineering Department, South- 
ern New England Telephone Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has consented to be 
their Course Secretary, effective imme- 
diately. — Raymonp F. Hissert, General 
Secretary, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
Waukegan, Ill. Dwicur C. Arno xp, 
Assistant Secretary, Arnold-Copeland Com- 
pany, Inc., 222 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


1928 


After a lapse of several months we take 
up the pursuit of classmates where we 
left off last spring. Gustav Stachelhaus 
has rotated from Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company to Attleboro Gold and 
Silver Refining Company and then back 
to the Institute for a master’s degree. 
After that he joined Central Engineering 
Corporation and Salsterol Laboratory, 
Inc. Later he transferred to Hygrade- 









Sylvania Corporation, where he has 
worked up as research engineer, parts 
uality engineer, and finally to general 
actory engineer on tube machine and 
tube parts. Gustav’s former classmates 
will be pleased to know of his marriage 
last year. 

Gil Ackerman is still out in Seattle 
with the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, where he says his chief job is trying 
to deal with incessant labor troubles 
caused by the labor unions. Gil has two 
girls — ages three and six years — in his 
family, and he says he’s saving for the 
10th-year reunion. How many others 
will be there? — Yes, Sir, Twenty-Eight 
is a versatile Class, for upat Attica, N. Y., 
Roland Hutchings is a teacher at Attica 
State Prison. Previously he instructed at 
Elmira Reformatory, where he says the 
instructors often carried blackjacks to 
assist in teaching their pupils. 

Carlos Ferré is now assistant production 
manager, Porto Rico Iron Works, where 
he has charge of the metallurgical and 
foundry departments. This company 
makes apparatus for sugar refinery. He 
was happily married to his charming 
senorita on December 14. — Harold Mor- 
rill is construction engineer for the 
Treasury Department. He has _ been 
working on the Federal office building at 
Vesey Street, New York City. Harold 
was married in 1926 and has three boys, 
aged seven months, five years, and seven 
years. — GeorGe I. Cuatrietp, General 
Secretary, 5 Alben Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 


1929 


News of the month, in fact just about 
the greatest item of interest we have been 
privileged to report since graduation, 
has come to us directly from the hand of 
the lucky man himself: Yes, Brig Allen, 
our esteemed President, can no longer 
play baseball with the single men in our 
reunion ball game. Brig was married to 
Miss Gladys Schroeder of Scarsdale, 
N. Y. Ted Ewald, XV, was an usher at 
the ceremony which took place on August 
18 in Scarsdale. The announcement 
stated that the newlyweds will be at 
home after the first of October in the 
Alden House Apartments, Larchmont, 
N. Y. Well, Brig, we wish you all the 
happiness in the world and congratulate 
you on joining the ranks of the benedicts. 

We also have the pleasure of reporting 
the marriage of George Logan, I, to Miss 
Frances Stewart of Altoona, Pa., on 
June 6, in New York City. Thank you for 
sending us your formal announcement, 
George. By so ye: both you and Brig 
have materially aided us in writing up 
the events. We wish more of the reports of 
Marriages came to us in this manner. 
George and Mrs. Logan are at home in 
the Greenwood Terrace Apartments in 
Jenkintown, Pa., after July 15, according 
to our present information. We forward 
our congratulations to George and with 
it our best wishes to the bride and 
bridegroom for a life of happiness. 

We are also in receipt of newspaper 
clippings announcing the following mar- 
riages: Ken Beardsley, VI-A, to Miss 
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Barbara Anne Blake of Pittsfield, Mass., 
in June. Ken works for General Electric 
in Pittsfield and they will live there after 
their wedding trip. — The marriage of Put 
Cilley, XI, to Miss Elizabeth Friend of 
Winchester, Mass., was announced in the 
Boston papers of June 30 as having taken 
place, Saturday, June 27. — Larry Luey, 
XV, our old swimming captain, was 
married on May 16 to Miss Natalie 
Birchall of Port Washington, Long Island, 
which is Larry’s home town. According 
to the news clipping Larry and Mrs. Luey 
will reside in Bayside, Queens. Appar- 
ently Larry is still working around New 
York for Lee, Higginson and Company. 
— It was announced that the wedding of 
John Sullivan, II, and Miss Ann Duble of 
New York would take place on June 6. 
John is with the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

To the above men who have recently 
joined the rapidly rising number of bene- 
dicts in our Class, we others offer our 
sincere congratulations and best wishes 
for a life of joy ahd happiness. 

John Dreyer, II, who has been located 
in Cincinnati for some time since gradua- 
tion is married and now proudly an- 
nounces the birth of a daughter, Susan Jo, 
on September 19. — Hank Gibbons, II, 
one of the Akron group, also is proud to 
announce the birth of a daughter, Anne 
Carol, on June 19. To these classmates we 
forward our congratulations on their 
attaining the status of proud parenthood. 

Through the Boston papers we learn of 
the engagement of Miss Barbara Eleanor 
Houghton of Cambridge, Mass., to 
George J. Meyers, Jr., VI-A, in April. — 
The engagement of B. Clark Boeckeler, 
X-A, to Mrs. Barbara Smyth Shuman of 
Plainfield, N. H., was announced in the 
New York papers. We congratulate these 
men who have broken away from so- 
called single blessedness to the extent of 
filing their intentions and wish them 
every happiness in their future mar- 
riages. 

Also from the New York papers we 
received word that our classmate, Dr. 
John Kirkwood, V, received the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society Award in pure 
chemistry of $1,000 at their meeting in 
Pittsburgh, September 9. The Class con- 
gratulates their associate on achieving 
such distinction. — From __ Professor 
Locke’96 we received word that John 
Way, III, reported that he is lining up a 
mining job, but while waiting for it to 
come through he has been working for 
the Resettlement Administration in Win- 
nett, Mont. During the summer he has 
been building earth dams on small water 
storage projects, but now that work is 
about completed and he will have the job 
of building swimming pools, tennis 
courts, and a recreation hall, and he will 
have to drill a well for artesian water; in 
other words, he is expected to become 
more or less of an architect. 

Just a word or two about the gang here 
in Akron: As noted above, the addition 
to Hank Gibbons’ family is probably the 
high light of the summer. Hank is still 
working for Goodyear, though now that 
Zeppelin building is at a standstill he is 
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1929 Continued 

back in the rubber end of the business. 
Hal Dick, II, has just returned from 
Europe, where he was observer for Good- 
year on the Zeppelin Hindenburg on 
practically all of its flights to North and 
South America from Germany. Hal is still 
single. 

Johnny Hartz, X, is still in the chem- 
ical end of the tire business, working for 
Goodyear. It is with great sorrow that 
your Secretary reports the untimely 
passing of Mrs. Hartz. She had not been 
well for some time and the end came 
early this summer. We of the Class join in 
our expression of sympathy on this occa- 
sion of deep sorrow. 

Gene Gilman, X, is still in the chemical 
division of Goodyear. — Yours Truly is 
still working out of the development 
department at Goodyear as engineering 
contact with various automobile ac- 
counts in the Detroit area. The job 
necessitates my spending considerable 
time in Detroit and as a consequence my 
golf is limited strictly to the summer 
months and to week-end play totallin 
not more than two 18-hole rounds a om 
all summer. Such intermittent golf is 
bound to be erratic and it was, though I 
derived considerable satisfaction from the 
fact that my season's best score was four 
strokes ht my previous lifetime low 
for a course of standard length. 

Let’s hear from you about your own 
work and recreation. If you don’t care to 
tell us about the details of your work and 
your progress, tell us what you do for 
recreation so that we may be prepared 
when it comes to a golf or poker match at 
our next reunion. By the way, it would 
be a good idea to start thinking of that 
occasion. Our ten-year reunion will be 
only two years from next June. — Earr 
W. Guten, General Secretary, Box 178, 
Fairlawn, Ohio. 


1932 


This is the beginning of the fifth year 
that the notes of this Class have appeared 
in The Review. With our first reunion 
coming along in June it is time to take a 
more active interest in class affairs. These 
notes could be greatly improved as the 
first step. They are a co6perative effort 
and should not be a statistical compila- 
tion by your Secretary. If they were en- 
livened by quotations from your letters, 
they would be more readable and enjoy- 
able. 

Kipling Adams married Edith Frances 
Hussey of Sharon, Mass., on July 2. — 
Tom Anderson married Ruth Stevens of 
Chicago, Ill., on June 20. Their address 
is 1810 Jackson Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. — W. E. Bearce entered the employ 
of the Granger Lime Company, West 
Stockbridge, Mass. — John Crowther 
resigned from Shell to work with the 
M. W. Kellogg Company (oil refining 
equipment). He is now living at 554 
Fowler Avenue, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Francis Tufts Gowen married Gertrude 
Knowles Dyer of Newton Highlands, 
Mass., on August 8. — Addison Smith 
Hall married Frances Winston Ivey of 
Charleston, S. C., on June 10. — In June 

John Francis Kelly left Bird and Son at 





Walpole, Mass., to go across the conti- 
nent to work for General Paint Corpora- 
tion at 2627 Army Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.— The engagement of Richard 
Marcus and Diana Litch of New York 
City was announced on August 8. These 
two expect to be married this fall and 
live in Boston. — Last spring the engage- 
ment of William Stieglitz and Eileen 
Barbour Thompson, both of Highland 
Park, Ill., was announced. 

John Finnerty was the best man at the 
wedding of Willard Meyer and Nancy 
Nicholson Reinke. The event took place 
in June at Mamaroneck, N. Y. — Since 
the graduation exercises in June, it is 
Dr. Robert Mueller who is working at 
Engineering Research Corporation of 
Boston. — Walter Nichols married Mar- 
tha V. Akermark of Mattapan, Mass., on 
June 15. — Charles Elmer Northam mar- 
ried Elizabeth Frances Snow of Newton 
Highlands, Mass., on June 11. —I re- 
ceived an invitation to the wedding of 
Bob Prescot and Mary Louise Rankin. 
Since it took place on June 1 at Everett, 
Wash.., it is needless to say that I did not 
attend. 

This spring the engagement of Ernest 
Rolfe Steele and Mildred Elizabeth Tripp 
of Hancock, N. H., was announced. — 
Sherman D. Swift is with the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation as an observer 
at their Clairton, Pa., works. — From 
Waukesha, Wis., comes news of the en- 
gagement of Bruno Werra and Jean 
Wright, last May.— Joseph Tarbell 
Wight married Nancy Elizabeth Guptil 
of Sudbury, Mass., on July 3. — This 
— is available for the news of ‘our 
classmates, but you must all contribute. 
Write me a newsy post card now. — 
Crarence M. Cuase, Jr., General Secre- 
tary, 410 Church Street, Bound Brook, 
N. J. Carrotzt L. Winson, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Room 3-210, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Courss I 


Last winter Mr. and Mrs. George Hal- 
vorsen of Brooklyn announced the engage- 


. ment of their daughter, Norma, to Minot 


Bridgham. Bridge is still doing actuarial 
work for Metropolitan Life. — Bob 
Thompson spent the past academic year 
at Harvard, taking graduate courses and 
acting as assistant to Professor Fair, 
head of Sanitary Engineering at Harvard. 
Bob doesn’t intend to return this year. 
He plans to work for some consulting 
sanitary engineer and get away from aca- 
demic work. — Henry Mitchell finished 
his second year at Harvard Business 
School. After trying many jobs, he de- 
cided a business saencion might land 
him the job he'd like best. Good luck, 
Mitch! 

Until the middle of January, I was 
employed by the J. N. Chester Engineers 
of Pittsburgh, doing designing, drafting, 
and estimating for sanitary engineering 

lants. Work became a little scarce, so I 
eft them and joined the engineering staff 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. This work 
was interesting, but far afield. A month 
later I was offered a position as a sanitary 
engineer with the Dorr Company, Inc., 
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the largest equipment manufacturers in 
the field of sanitary engineering. During 
the months of March and April I was em- 
ployed in their research laboratories in 
Westport, Conn. Since the beginning of 
May I have been in Sioux Falls, S. D., 
conducting experiments and operating 
the new activated sludge plant at Sioux 
Falls. I am getting splendid experience 
in plant operation and research work. 
. . . Let’s hear from all of you. — Rotr 
Extassen, Secretary, Seville Apartments, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Coursg X 


In spite of an earnest appeal in last 
May’s issue, Crowther was the only one 
to crash through with some news. He 
wrote a fine, newsy letter which con- 
tained the following information, well 
dispersed in a goodly amount of Voo Doo 
humor (adv.). 

It seems that Johnny has left the paper 
business and is now in Arkansas City as 
technical assistant in the refinery of the 
Shell Petroleum Corporation. They didn’t 
seem to let John’s talents rest long in one 
point, for in his travels he worked ten 
months with Captain Kellogg’s (C.W.S.) 
brother in St. Louis, who is technologist 
for Shell in that city. — Dubb Rash is 
finally out of circulation; he married 
Lucy Locker last fall. Congratulations, 
Dubb. 

Potts Chambers is apparently back at 
M.1.T. after a Ph.D. — Tom Anderson 
is still with Standard Oil but is in Cali- 
fornia now, and Bob Ingram is an air- 
conditioning expert in Oklahoma City. 
— I called Bobby Parker in Buffalo when 
I stopped at the airport there for a few 
minutes, and he either has a new job 
or has been transferred to another plant. 

As for myself, I’ve left the state of 
Maine and am now assistant technical 
director of the Allied ~— Mills in 
charge of research and development. 
If any of you ever come through Kala- 
mazoo, get in touch with me and we'll 
break bread together, and I can put you 
up all night. — But for gosh sakes, drop 
me a line about yourselves. — Witt1aM 
A. Kirkpatrick, Secretary, The Marlbor- 
ough, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


1933 


I have a note here from last June of 
Rog Congdon’s election to the post of 
vice-chairman of the junior engineers’ 
group for professional development of the 
Providence Engineering Society. 

John C. King sends in his change of 
address to: Robert College, Istanbul, 
Turkey, explaining it as follows: *‘The 
reason for this change is that I have ac- 
cepted an appointment as instructor in 
civil engineering at Robert College. In 
addition, I have an announcement to 
make which may be of interest especially 
to my classmates in Course I. Before leav- 
ing the United States, the former Miss 
Mary Ten Broeck Kelly and I were mar- 
ried in Cleveland, Ohio. Now she is en- 
ga ged in setting up our home near Robert 
College (in the town of Rumeli Hissar) 
while I am teaching summer surveying 
to the engineering students.’’ — Con- 
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1933 Continued 
gratulations John and let's have an in- 
teresting letter from you once in a while. 

Allan C. Vaughan, who moved to 
Hartford last year, has given an interest- 
ing account of flood experience. It seems 
that he had a little personal flood, or 
private flood, in addition to the big flood. 
He lives on Hawthorne Street in Hart- 
ford, and this street slopes down toward 
the creek at its end. Vaughan’s house is 
the second one from the creek. A week 
before the big flood this creek overflowed 
due to the snow having been dumped into 
it from the city streets and the rapid thaw 
which melted the remaining snow over- 
night. The overflow extended nine houses 
up the street covering Vaughan’s front 
porch and filling the cellar to within six 
inches of the first floor. Gas and electric- 
ity had to be shut off, and Vaughan with 
his wife and sister-in-law were removed 
from the house in a police rowboat, and 
stayed with Mrs. Vaughan’s parents in 
Hartford for three days. They just got 
back in their house when the big flood 
arrived and then again had to fall back 
on Mrs. Vaughan’s family. Vaughan said 
it seemed funny to have a week-end with- 
out lights, radio, or entertainment of any 
kind. They had to depend on an oil range 
and lots of candles. The reason for his 
move to Hartford was a connection with 
Pratt and Whitney, but to our latest 
knowledge Vaughan is back with the 
United States Smelting Company in 
Cambridge. 

From the society pages we have the 
following engagements: Thomas Macy 
Chadwick to Miss Rebecca Norcross and 
James Randolph Fox, Jr., to Miss Mar- 
garet Kelley. — The following marriages 
are also announced: Gunter Kohlmann 
to Miss Kathleen Ryan on May 24; 
Charles C. Bell to Miss Helen Sheffield 
on May 23; Edmund H. Lloyd to Miss 
Mary Brahany on June 5; John Robins to 
Miss Margaret Notman, also on June 5; 
John Shea to Miss Lillian Kelly in June; 
George H. Heuer, Jr., to Miss Myrtle 
Boult on June 15; George Bartlett, 2d, 
to Miss Olive Morrill on July 12; Walter 
Oppen to Miss Barbara Meigs on July 18; 
Wallace Tobin to Miss Elizabeth Lovell 
on August 1; Melvin E. Dolan to Miss 
Marjorie Hoy on September 1; and Frank 
F. Gilmore, 3d, to Miss Mary Lee Strick- 
land on October 17. 

I am sure I express the Class’s wish in 
wishing you all a very happy future. — 
It isn’t any wonder that Yours Truly 
can’t resist any longer after that long 
list above. My own wedding to Miss 
Lucy F. Rauch is planned for just about 
the time you will receive this issue — 
November 4. We plan to live at 8344 
Lefferts Boulevard, Kew Gardens, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Let’s hear from some of you fellows 
out there now that the summer weather 
is over and all you have to do is sit at 
home and keep your feet warm anyway. 
— GEORGE HENNING, JR., General 
Secretary, Belmont Smelting and Refining 
Works, 330 Belmont Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Ropert M. Kimsatt, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 3-107, M.I.T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Well, gang, we have quite a long bit 
of news this time as it has been quite a 
while since the last issue. However, be- 
fore I go into the news of the summer, 
I'll first tell you about a new service I 
have to offer. Many of you have been 
wondering how to get in touch with other 
members of the Class in your neighbor- 
hood. I have now arranged my files in 
such a manner that it is possible for me 
to get up lists of fellows in any given 
area, thus, for example, if you are living 
in Chicago you can write to me stating 
that you wish to know the members of 
the Class who live within a radius of 50 
miles. I can easily look up this informa- 
tion and send their names to you with 
addresses. I make only one reservation: 
If you dare to write in asking for such 
information and fail to let me know what 
you yourself have been doing, I'll take 
steps to have your neck wrung. 

As for the news, we'll start first with 
some newspaper clippings which have 
been forwarded to me by Professor 
Locke’96. The following are notes about 
those who have taken the fatal step. 
Warren Schott and Miss Dorothea John- 
son have announced their engagement. 
We announce here for the first time that 
Ed Colby is a happily married man living 
in Rockville Center, N. Y. The engage- 
ment of Everett Beede and Miss Catherine 
Jones has been announced. Miss Ruth 
Golding and Frank Lovering are also 
pescettom Miss Evelyn Patacchiola and 
Tom Rinaldo were married on Columbus 
Day. Ken Warren and Miss Elizabeth 
Street were married on August 29. John 
S. Holley, XIV, who is with the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company at Waterbury, 
Conn., announced a new family arrival 
in June — a boy at last — which makes 
his family two girls and one boy. Vin 
Cook and Miss Doris Jones were married 
on the 5th of September. Mrs. Floe (for- 
merly Peggy Proctor) and Carl Floe 
have announced the arrival of a baby 
girl. 

I also have the following news items 
from the papers. Laurence Cleveland has 
become assistant professor of drawing at 
Northeastern. G. A. Revell is now on the 
engineering staff of Canadian Celanese, 
Ltd., of Drummondville, Quebec. Revell 
received his master’s degree with us. 
Henry Kimball has been having quite an 
interesting experience. At the annual 
meeting of the “‘Brotherhood of Live 
Steamers’’ Henry exhibited a model 
train. It is a 36-inch model weighing 40 

unds on the track and hauled five adults 

hind it on a flat car. 

Professor Locke also sent me a couple 
of memorandums: One states that Mal- 
colm A. Porter recently spent two months 
on the flotation testing of Cripple Creek 
ores for the Cripple Creek Milling Com- 
pany, Idaho Springs, Colo., and is now 
junior engineer for the Dorr Company, 
with headquarters at Phillipsburg, Mont. 
The other one informs us that George C. 
Dunlap was married early in July. Inci- 
dentally Dunlap has become secretary of 
the Technology Club of Panama. 
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I have the unpleasant duty of reporting 
a sad event. Leo Lichtenstein passed 
away in October, 1935; no details are 
available. The Class joins in extending its 
sympathy to Leo’s parents. 

We'll go on now with the news that 
the fellows have written in during the 
summer. I'l] start in first with the letters 
I received earliest, so that if it is neces- 
sary that this month's report be cut 
short, we will be able to hold over the 
most recent letters for next month. Dick 
Jarrell has been having an interesting ex- 
perience. We’ ll let him tell it himself: 

. My correspondents don’t pay any 
more attention to me than I suppose 
yours pay you. The only ones I have 
just had news from are Jake Leeder, 
George Valley, and Bill Parker. Jake went 
back to Technology studying but did not 
try to earn his master’s. . . . I had him 
out to dinner March 19 and he told me 
some of the news he heard over at the 
Institute. Trouble was he forgot most 
of the names of concerns and addresses. 
Lempert’s address is 106 North Walnut 
Street, East Orange, N. J., but the name 
of the big concern he’s working for Jake 
couldn't recall. Shea has gone from the 
laboratory of Professor Schwarz’s'23 to 
the Watertown Arsenal and Killian has 
taken her place at Technology. Nordberg 
is still doing research work on Hardy's 
color analyzer on his Lowell Textile 
Institute fellowship. Jake vaguely placed 
Glenn in New York and Texas Blair in 
Chicago. When Jake left he promised 
to look up some of this dope more spe- 
cifically, but I didn’t get a chance to see 
him again. I'm asking him to write you 
direct, but he may prefer to do it through 
me. 

“George Valley was the only one to 
answer my last big batch of letters — 
only five I'm afraid. That was in Decem- 
ber and he wrote he’s a part time gradu- 
ate student there living in the } cco 
He says he’s probably lucky because Du 
Bridge teaches there — I suppose we are 
to infer he has Du Bridge, whoever he 
may be, in some course. George says . . . 
his parents have complained at not seeing 
his name in The Review. (Secretary's 
note: In cases such as this I would suggest 
that the fellow write in to me directly, 
or if he should forget, I will be pleased 
to receive information concerning mem- 
bers of the Class from their parents.) . 

‘Bill Parker landed himself a job while 
home on vacation on Washington's 
Birthday, went back and threw up his job 
at National Color Pigment, an unheard 
of procedure since depression. He's living 
at home in Keene, N. H. He’s still a 
chemist, trying to devise some means of 
removing the excess grease from sheep- 
skins imported from South Africa. He can 
saponify the grease but can’t extract it, 
and as soon as the skins are worked again 
the grease deposits once more. The effect 
is an objectionable brown hue to the 
leather. Bill explains that these sheep- 
skins are being used for cheap fur coats, 
for toys, and will have a good many 
more applications in the future. The con- 
cern is a branch of the A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Company (owned by the Swift 
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Brothers). During the New England 
flood Bill’s laboratory was washed out, 
and when they reconstructed it they not 
only put in a better laboratory but gave 
Bill an assistant. Bill came down to Bos- 
ton last Saturday to see me off, saw Lefty 
Grove win a ball game, visited Technol- 
ogy, and came out to dinner. He had to 
rush off at 8.30 p.m. to catch a train back 
to Keene. 

“This Cunard White Star stationery 
which has probably been puzzling you is 
explained by my going to work tempora- 
rily for Adam Hilger, Ltd., London 
(manufacturers of optical equipment). 
Dad has been carrying their line for some 
ten years. I'm supposed to learn the line 
here at the factory, come back, and push 
sales in America. Their main apparatus is 
spectroscopes and spectrographs. Hilger 
is known in all the large physics labora- 
tories in the world for its admirable 
workmanship and superior quality. The 
Scythia left Boston April 26 and should 
reach Liverpool May 4. The first two days 
we had splendid weather, then a day of 
fog, and the last two have been stormy, 
with a strong southeast gale. I’m not sea- 
sick yet, but my appetite’s not what it 
was at first. I'll have to look up Stocky 
while I'm here. Hope to get off a week at 
least to see something of England by 
bicycle and perhaps skip over to France, 
before I have to return some time in 
September.”’ 

Harold Farr, as some of you may al- 
ready know, stayed another year at school 
and studied physics. When I last heard 
from him, in May, he had not yet landed 
a job. Here’s hoping he has one by now. 


One of the most on letters I 


received during the summer, due to the 
distance which it traveled, is from Carlos 
Lavenas. Carl is working in his home 
town of Buenos Aires, Argentina. Here 
is a story of his trials and tribulations: 
“After graduation I spent a short time 
around New York giving my last look 
around, not knowing when the next time 
would be. I sailed back here at the be- 
ginning of August, 1935, arriving here 
around the beginning of September. The 
first few weeks were spent in whooping it 
up as a commemoration of four years’ 
absence from the old burg which has 
stood my abandonment pretty well. 
After a while I calmed down zn started 
looking for a job. The gods were on my 
side as I had to look very little and got 
a job with Du Pont de Nemours. They 
were just about to start constructing a 
fairly big rayon plant. I started out as a 
rodman in the layout party and have 
been in the construction from the start, 
as our first job consisted in the property 
line survey. Since then I have been raised 
to instrument man in the layout party. 
The job consists of sundry doings. All the 
concrete work (the building is all con- 
crete construction) is being done by a 
contractor, and part of my work consists 
in checking the contractor's work. I also 
have to lay out buildings and sewers and 
supervise the construction of the sewers, 
and let me tell you there are plenty of 
sewers in a plant like that. The plant is 
scheduled to start operation on Janvary 1, 


1937. I hope to be able to work into the 
operating department or something, as I 
believe a great future lies in it, since it is 
a company which is just starting down 
here and still has to build up its organi- 
zation. The only drawback to the job 
so far is that I have to get up every 
morning at 5 a.m. — what a crime! Dur- 
ing the summer it wasn't bad, but these 
cold dark winter days are bad. There are 
not very many M.I.T. men around. There 
is one '27, one ‘25, and there are a few 
hovering around ‘10 to ‘14 here, but that 
is all. If any one should be brave enough 
to venture into these wilds you have my 
address and I would be glad to see him.”’ 

A short time ago Dick Bailey dropped 
in to see meat the ‘‘Y"’ here in Knoxville, 
Tenn. Unfortunately, having a poor mem- 
ory, and not having had the sense to 
write things down, I don’t know any 
more about him than that he is working 
in the northern part of Tennessee. — Art 
Cohen wrote to me a short time ago. He 
was working up at Quoddy, Maine, until 
last Christmas, when he left to do a little 
architectural work with his father. Dur- 
ing April he was in Washington looking 
for work. The first of June he started try- 
ing the Resettlement Administration in 
Bangor, Maine, for a job. He soon lo- 
cated one as an architectural draftsman 
and has been working on plans from field 
sketches. — Jim Wiedeman landed a job 
a few months after graduation with the 
American Cyanamid Company in their 
research laboratory in Linden, N. J. His 
job is essentially purely chemical, work- 
ing on cyanides in various forms. He finds 
his work far from monotonous and has 
been living at the ‘“Y.'* — Cope MacAl- 
lister, who took the VI-A Course, was 
with General Electric in Schenectady for 
three months last spring. Having finished 
his work at school he again returned to 
them on August 10. — Leo Dee has been 
working for Fairbanks Morse and Com- 
pany, Inc., training to bea sales engineer. 
At present he is writing orders, making up 
estimates, and handling correspondence. 
He bemoans the absence of an Esquire 
secretary, as they use dictaphones. 

We turn now to a letter from Dick 
Whitmore which is as follows: ‘The big 
item of news was my marriage to Muriel 
Hooper of Hoboken, N. J., on June 6. 
We were lucky enough to have Bermuda 
for a honeymoon spot. The weather, 
drinks, and stuff were just right. I’m all 
for more trips to Bermuda though I will 
admit there's something about the tropics 
that sort of gets you. Dick Parli, IV, who 
now is putting Federal Housing on the 
map down in Washington, proved he 
could handle major responsibilities by 
ushering at the wedding in spite of nips 
and tucks. I am commencing my second 
year with Westinghouse Lamp in Bloom- 
field. So far I've done all the lowly jobs — 
some interesting, some dull — and am 
now assisting in x-ray tube development 
work. Things are looking up and it’s 
ten to one that a year from now Westing- 
house will still be digging deep into its 
pocket to find a stray two bits for me 
each Saturday. Perhaps it will be four bits 
a year from now. Wifie and I hope so. 
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‘Al Creighton seems to be right in his 
element as supervisor of a test laboratory 
for Waukesha Motors out in Wisconsin. 
As usual he is on the ‘in’ with the boss 
and this time he’s doing it up right, for 
instead of having just one daughter, this 
boss has three and each one is a cute 
looker. Don Wood, the one and only 
union man in the Class, does better and 
better with Eastern Steamship’s Old 
Dominion Line. At first he had to toss a 
bit of freight, but now he just checks this 
and that while drawing a fancy wage. 
Now and then the union boys crave ex- 
citement and call a strike. Don doesn’t 
kick. It usually means a pay increase. 
Don was one of the first of our Class to get 
hooked up after graduation. He has a 
swell girl for a wife but Don has had to 
master the art of walking a dog —a 
Pekingese. He does it quite expertly and 
will probably be delighted to explain the 
finer points of the business to any of the 
other fellows who happen to get a dog 
along with a wife. Charlie Bowen is a 
budding efficiency expert with General 
Electric in Bloomfield. His efficiency work 
includes the art of working the most 
distance into his week-end travels. Bos- 
ton seems to be the favorite spot with 
Charlie — next to Scarsdale, his home 
town.”’ 

I hope you fellows don’t mind so much 
quotation, but it seems to me that it 
should be more interesting to you to read 
the news sent in by the fellows as they 
wrote it rather than to have me rehash it. 
In case this style of presenting the news 
does not meet with your approval some of 
you might write in and say so. 

Our next letter is from Ed Gelus out in 
Houston, Texas. Here’s what Ed had to 
say about his troubles: ‘“Texas environ- 
ment and climate are not conducive to 
any extensive correspondence. For the 
past several weeks we have been roasting 
under a better than a 100-degree sun. This 
hot climate makes you feel drowsy and 
groggy and at the same time effectively 
prevents any restful sleep. So rather than 
try to sleep I'll start this letter in the 
hopes that by the time I’m finished the 
rain will have cooled the atmosphere a 
bit. Since graduating from Tech I've been 
working with the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany at their Houston refinery. For the 
first six weeks I worked in the pipe gang 
as a pipe fitter’s helper. The work, very 
exhausting physically, consisted of laying 
pipe lines, setting up new equipment, 
scaling and dangling from the side of 
towers, dodging falling bolts, and listen- 
ingto . . . jokes related by old, veteran 
pipe liners. . . . If I learned anything 
from that job it was how to get along 
with all types of men without being too 
friendly with them and without causing 
any resentment. 

“Anyway, after six weeks of hellish 
labor, I was transferred to the instrument 
department where I've been ever since. 
The work here consists mainly of the 
installation, maintenance, and repair of 
temperature, pressure, and flow recording 
and controlling instruments. In addition 
to this we make and install thermo- 
couples, carry out minor investigations, 
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write reports thereon, redesign and build 
instruments to fulfill some specific pur- 
pose, and do a host of other things from 
building boat parts to repairing the office 
girls’ earrings. The work is interesting 
and instructive, although it is not the 
type of work I would want to engage in 
permanently. As a result I'm on the look- 
out for something along technical lines. 
I've tapped Uncle Sam through a civil 
service examination for a junior chemical 
engineer's position. After seven months he 
replied that I was on the eligible list 
with a grade of 92. Not knowing how 
many hundreds of applicants there are 
above me, I cannot say what chance I 
stand of getting such a job. 

“A Yankee is quite a rarity in Texas. 
Consequently when one does put in an 
appearance he arouses a great deal of 
curiosity and wonderment, especially 
when he opens his mouth and permits 
some Yankee twang to shock the sensi- 
tive eardrums of the poor Southerners. 
I’ve been accused of being everything 
from a damned Yankee to a foreigner. So 
far I've managed to preserve my Yankee 
characteristics pretty well, but a few more 
years of Texas life will probably trans- 
form me into a mild, docile, drawling 
Southerner. I miss Sid Fox and his fiddle 
quite a bit. Although I've been engaged 
in quite a few musical activities in Hous- 
ton (they even have a symphony orches- 
tra) none of them can compare with the 
early morning, predawn musicales pre- 
sented in the high-pressure lab under the 
auspices of Fox and Gelus. I met Jack 
Flaitz in town several months ago. At 
that time he was with the United Gas 
Public Service Company engaged in 
writing voluminous reports that would 
make most of these blush with shame.” 

Our next letter is from Mal Porter: 
**This is rather late to be writing such a 
letter as the one enclosed to be forwarded 
to Stocky (if you don’t mind), but, in 
addition to remaking contact with him 
and bulling about the same section of 
Germany, I thought you might have some 
of the same stuff for The Review. I didn’t 
know you went for travel talks and was 
rather reluctant to write my experiences. 
Anyhow there it is if you want to use 
any of it. It is sort of an open letter and 
I'm sure Stocky won't mind. . . . I do 
not believe in the authenticity of your 
notice on Stan Lane’s marriage — espe- 
cially with the said maiden. Casale and 
Lane are always up to some friendly 
age on the other. This is where Casale 

as made an all-time scoop. It is abso- 
lutely untrue. In fact, in the first place, 
George Villa, III, has been married for 
some time and has an eight-pound baby 
boy. He is in Boston if you wish to verify 
my statement. Stan has been going with 
a gorgeous creature in Helena named 
Charlotte Snyder for about eight months. 
I received a letter from him not two weeks 
ago in which he stated how much fun 
they were having together and the places 
and things they were going and doing. 
Clearly Casale has scored. Jimmy Casale, 
incidentally, is at Magna, Utah, working 
for the Magna Mill of the Utah Copper 
Company and cannot be reached easily 









by Stan Lane who would by this time 
like to differentiate Jimmy into partial 
derivatives."’ 

Here is an excerpt from the letter Mal 
had me send to Stocky: ‘‘Stocky, you are 
right about Hitler. The people really do 
love and respect him and are for him. Yet 
they realize they are under absolute power 
and often seem fearful they might do 
something which might displease him or 
his men. That infernal Hitler salute got 
on my nerves. Always, everywhere, on 
the street, in stores, people were giving 
and returning the Hitler salute. It was 
very embarrassing not to give it and yet I 
think it would have been more embar- 
rassing to do so. Southern Germany is a 

arden land. Every one has a flower gar- 
a or fruit garden just out of town. 
There are boxes of flowers along the 
street, around the lamp posts, and along 
the tracks in railroad stations hanging 
from the rooves. The parks and palace 
gardens are fairylands. In Germany the 
palaces and parks are wonderfully kept 
up. Everything is in perfect order. On the 
other hand, I was terribly disappointed in 
Versailles; for a French national shrine, 
it appears absolutely dilapidated. Their 
famous Hall of Mirrors could certainly 
stand quite a bit of polishing of smudges 
on the glass, and the park at Versailles is 
all overgrown with weeds. Another way 
Hitler has endeared himself to the people 
is with his Kraft Durch Freude — strength 
through joy — societies. It is an organi- 
zation for every member of the family. 
All through the summer these groups get 
together and visit in a body other sec- 
tions of the country at greatly reduced 
rail rates and are entertained by the vis- 
ited section. This has made it possible 
for tens of thousands of Germans to be- 
come intimately acquainted with other 
sections of their country at a price they 
can easily afford. These little huts in the 
Alps are a great institution. They are run 
by the German-Austrian Alpine Climbers 
Association. They are situated along the 
trails about every half day’s march in the 
mountains. You may buy food or food 
and lodging for the price of a movie over 
here. In the winter they are open for 
skiers. The club also keeps the trails well 
marked in winter and summer and pub- 
lishes bulletins for the members. I'd best 
skip over Paris. My money went low and 
I had to walk everywhere. In consequence 
I know Paris like a book. I wore holes in 
my shoes from my daily 15 miles’ sight- 
seeing walk. It was so heart-rending to 
have to miss the Folies-Bergére I cabled 
my bank for money. The money arrived 
the day after I left for Havre, so unfortu- 
nately I can not report on the most inter- 
esting thing in Paris. I err, the unpro- 
nounceable Eiffel Tower is the most 
interesting and beautiful sight in Paris."’ 

That is not the only notice of the 
mistake about the marriage, for Stan 
himself wrote the following: ‘‘Would 
you please print a correction of Jim 
Casale’s statement to the effect that I was 
married recently? It’s purely a figment of 
his imagination —a product of a dis- 
torted sense of humor of the Winchellian 
type. I hope to get even with the viper 
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eventually.’’ As Class Secretary I hope 
you fellows will realize that any informa- 
tion I give here is that which is sent in to 
me by members of the Class, and if there 
should be any mistakes I cannot, there- 
fore, carry any blame. Sorry Stan. 

Our next bit of news is from Charlie 
Ross, who has been working in Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Here is what he has to say 
about his work: ‘“‘About a week after 
graduation my present job suddenly came 
through. It is as research chemist for the 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., the largest 
manufacturer of chemical pigments in 
America. Here I find opportunity to bring 
into good use all my chemistry and also 
Professor Hardy’s teachings in color 
measurements. After the constant rush of 
unavoidable details and oftentimes wor- 
ries at M.I.T., life here in Glens Falls, 
with its sufficiency of spare time for both 
the summer and winter sports available 
here at the foot of the Adirondacks, is 
very enjoyable. My mode of living has 
been very quiet and shows no inclination 
towards any change in the near future, 
except, perhaps, to acquire a partner in 
my suddenly adopted manner of living. 
But really, I'ma happy person these days. 
With the permission of my boss (A. G. 
Aylies’25), I extend to all my "35 class- 
mates an invitation to visit ‘Imperial’ 
and also to be my guest at my present 
boarding house (good food — too) dur- 
ing your next trip to this neck of the 
woods. Fred Haigh was also with Impe- 
rial until last Christmas. At that time he 
left for Winona, Mina., to takea position 
with the J. R. Watkins Company. He 
hopes to be transferred East before long. 
He isn’t a bad letter writer — when he 
writes!"’ 

I think that Art Linn tops the prize for 
good humor this time. Here is his con- 
tribution: ‘‘Here comes one of the bat- 
talion of lost Alumni straggling back to 
the fold with a bit of news and a few 
personal personalities. The news: Jack 
Holley, '35’s would-be-disciple of Mr. 
Dionne, is a proud father again. It is seven 
or eight pounds of embryo gentleman this 
time, and a potential candidate for the 
ennobling scientific environment so ade- 
quately bestowed on us by dear old Tech. 
Mrs. Holley (Peg, to you) is doing very 
well, also. Jack is now with Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, in Waterbury, 
Conn., taking the student engineering 
course right in stride. He says he finds the 
work pleasant and the emoluments ac- 
cruing therefrom more materially satis- 
factory than the purely spiritual benefits 
gained attempting to sell Diesel engines, 
his erstwhile daily toil. While the fore- 
going data are correct to my best knowl- 
edge, what follows immediately is only 
hear-say: Clarence Goldthwaite is in 
Fall River with some metal concern doing 
metallurgical work; Jacob Castleman is 
joining up with the Regular Army, as a 
second lieutenant in the chemical warfare 
service; Carson Brooks has finally landed 
pristina cum amore sua —the Aluminum 
Company of America. — You know all 
about Tom Graham, so that leaves Bob 
Spinney and Bob Kennedy . . . of whom 
I have no information. 
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‘And the personal personalities: After 
returning from —_ last summer [1935] I 
went to work for the Narragansett Elec- 
tric Company in Providence, revamping 
and extending what they call secondary 
maps, #.¢., maps showing the location of 
poles carrying the transformer secondary 
wires. It was only a temporary job, in 
fact so genuinely temporary that my best 
efforts could not make it permanent. 
After it came to an end (in December) I 
was idle about a week until I found work 
with the Federal Products Corporation of 
this city. Here I have been ever since. 
Here are the details as briefly as I can 
make them: I started in the drafting 
room, stayed there about two months, 
then moved all my equipment (slide rule, 
triangle, and ruling pen) into our engi- 
neer’s office. Well, Federal Products makes 
precision measuring instruments (dial 
indicator and comparator types) and I 
was graduated as an electrochemical engi- 
neer, so My conversion to a mechanical 
frame of mind is now in progress. Instead 
of Beilstein’s ‘Handbuch,’ my bible is 
now Buckingham’s ‘Spur Gears.’ We 
are at present redesigning completely our 
line of indicators so that I feel like Figaro 
himself: draftsman, computer, quasi de- 
signer, lab assistant, and chief speller for 
the stenographers after my boss finishes 
dictating a letter. In summary, the work 
is interesting, the hours frequently long, 
and the pay low —a typical placement 
lecture example.” 

Otto Zwanzig is one of my very few, 

but appreciated, efficient Course Secre- 
taries. He sent in the following news last 
spring: ‘I went up to Boston over the 
past week-end and managed to unearth 
sufficient material concerning the where- 
abouts of some of the VI-A fellows to 
warrant this letter. So here goes. The 
most interesting piece of news of the 
month is the wedding of Herb Matchett 
of dormitory switchboard fame to Miss 
Helen Van Dusen. The marriage took 
place on May 1 and after the honeymoon 
the couple will reside in New York City 
where Herb is employed by P. R. Moses, 
consulting engineer. I also learned that 
our friend Franklin Yates has been se- 
cretly engaged for over a year to a young 
lady at Radcliffe. Since I only know the 
young lady’s nickname, I am unable to 
disclose her identity. So much for the 
Winchellizing, but before continuing 
with the less interesting news, I should 
again like to ask the VI-A crowd to dro 
me a line occasionally at 59 Overloo 
Avenue, Belleville, N. J. Not only should 
I like to hear from you, but I should also 
like to be able to have some more news 
for this chronicle. The following re- 
ports are not guaranteed to be perfectly 
correct, but they were the most reliable 
obtainable. 

‘As for myself, have been with Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company of 
New Jersey since the beginning of Febru- 
ary, undergoing the rigors of a training 
course preparatory to regular employment 
in the power sales department. The train- 
ing is very diversified, which can be rea- 
lized when I recount that since February I 
have spent some time in a power station, 





in the office of the load schedule engineer, 
and have visited several industrial plants 
including a jewelry factory, railroad 
shops, and a linoleum plant. At present I 
am in the distribution department and 
have recently been out with pole gangs, 
line gangs, and am at present out with the 
trouble shooters. I understand that Earl 
Peterson has also found employment with 
a power company. He is at present at the 
Saginaw, Mich., plant of the Consumers 
Power Company where he, too, is being 
subjected to a training course, but in his 
case in the central station operation de- 
partment. Bob Greer is with the Army 
Engineers at Buzzard’s Bay. Bill Keefe 
has been in the test department of the 
General Electric Company and _ has 
worked at several of the company plants 
since then. Last week he was transferred 
to the Lynn plant. Last summer Herb 
Thomas started to work in a drug store 
after graduation, his job being that of the 
proverbial ‘soda jerker.’ Soon thereafter 
the store decided to develop its ice cream 
manufacturing upon an extended scale, 
and Herb was put in charge of the new 
business. The latter, largely through 
Herb’s efforts, so the story goes, was soon 
a very flourishing venture, and our hero 
prospered correspondingly. Evidently how- 
ever, Herb did not want to make the ice 
cream business his life's profession, for he 
had a flattering offer from the Tribular 
Rivet Company which he is reputed to 
have accepted. If I’m wrong on the above 
narrative, sue me. 

‘Johnny Mooring manages to bear up 
bravely under the stigma of his official 
title of statistical psychologist. He is em- 
ployed by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and is working on 
customer surveys being conducted by that 
company. Johnny is very well pleased with 
his job, and I heard that Johnny's supe- 
riors are equally well satisfied with his 
work. Carl Boytano is employed by the 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company at 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. John Thorpe 
will start to work for the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories upon completion of his 
thesis, while Copeland MacAllister will 
be employed by General Electric, prob- 
ably starting some time in August. The 
last bit of news is that Julian Bigelow is 
endeavoring to further the interests of 
the Sperry Products Company. Remember, 
fellows, if lam wrong in any of the above 
details, let me know about it and we'll 
see that the correct version appears in a 
subsequent Review; for that matter let 
me hear from all of you VI-A fellows.”’ 

Herb Small dropped me a line a little 
while ago. He has been working for Jen- 
sen Radio Manufacturing Company, 
makers of loud speakers. He has only been 
there a few months and is one sixth of the 
engineering department. 

Our next bit of news is from Paul 
Germond. Here is his tale of woe: “At 
the time you wrote to me I was traveling 
through North Carolina trying to drum 
up elevator business. At that I had pretty 
good luck, for the tobacco people were 
just starting to buy. About two weeks 
ago I had dinner with Don Gittens and 
Charlie Hanley. Afterward we met Ed 
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Prohaska and proceeded toward the Vil- 
lage. We didn’t get far, though, before 
we lost Charlie. ... That left only 
three of us but we managed to uphold the 
Tech reputation fairly well. Ed reports 
that Dick Purcell is having his usual good 
time superintending a railroad some- 
where in the West Indies. He is the big 
boss at one end of the 36-mile road. There 
isn't much to report about my activities. 
I stayed in the Naval Reserve for about a 
month and passed it up because of the 
four-year enlistment required. I could get 
out by not passing at the end of one 
month, but could not conveniently do so 
later on. Anyway, it got me out of a lot 
of basic training. Since that time I have 
been working with my father selling 
Revolvators, and so forth. I find it inter- 
esting although I have to use much more 
of my engineering knowledge than I had 
looked forward to, for it is not only a 
question of selling the goods, but also of 
inigsion them to meet requirements.”’ 

Roy Whitney certainly is getting a fine 

forma] training as is indicated in his last 
letter: ‘Now for a bit of my life history. 
I have been fortunate in that I have man- 
aged to keep very busy since we were 
graduated. I spent the month of June last 
year [1935] working at the Institute, and 
in July started the School of Chemical 
Engineering Practice. The next six 
months were spent in field stations in 
Boston, Buffalo, and Bangor, along with 
several other '35 chemical engineers. We 
returned to the Institute in January, and 
I spent the second semester on the staff as 
assistant to Professor Hottel’24. That 
work was extremely interesting and in- 
structive. Last spring Professor Whit- 
man’17 offered me a position as assistant 
director of the Bangor Practice School 
Station and I accepted. There was just 
time for me to do the experimental work 
on my master’s thesis between the close 
of the second term and the start of Prac- 
tice School, so that worked in very nicely. 
I expect to be here in Bangor for a year. 
So far, the work here at the Station has 
been very interesting. Our first group of 
students starts work tomorrow morning, 
and we have been spending the last two 
weeks getting ready for them. I think the 
work will be fully as beneficial to me as 
to the students, and I am looking for- 
ward to a very enjoyable year.” 

Bill Buechner has found work with the 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company. He is 
enjoying his work very much and has 
been given quite a good opportunity to 
learn the business from A to Z. The 
strange part about it is that he was hired 
as a chemist, which, of course, is right 
along the lines of a would-be physicist. 
I had just a short note from Kuo Yu 
Cheng, which, unfortunately, gave only 
the information that he is in Cincinnati. 
Bill Brockett was with the Capitol Chem- 
ical Company of Washington, D. C., 
insecticide manufacturers, until last Au- 
gust. There he learned all about insects 
and how to kill them. He says that he 
cannot get into a strange bed any more 
without looking for bedbugs. He is now 
working with J. P. Stevens and Com- 
pany, textile manufacturers. Bill does not 
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1935 Continued 
know exactly what his work will be, or 
at least he was not very specific in his 
letter. For lack of a better position to 
name, let's say he is aiming at the presi- 
dency. 

Ted Pomeroy has an interesting story 
to tell: ‘*. . . Shortly after graduation I 
started working for the American Sugar 
Refining Company in a training course 
which was to last for a year and in which 
were nine other fellows, all from different 
schools. During the year we spent a little 
time in each department of the company, 
and I was shifted around so that I spent 
some time working at Baltimore, and at 
Brooklyn, and at the company’s Wall 
Street office. All in all I learned a great 
deal about the sugar industry, but not 
everything by any means, for I am still 
learning plenty. At present, having 
finished the training course, I have been 
placed on the engineering staff of the 
company’s Franklin refinery at Philadel- 
phia. I spend most of my time in the 
boiler house and power house and am be- 
coming quite a B.T.U. chaser. Little did I 
suspect while I was down at Tech that I 
was destined to become a ‘sugar daddy’ 
but there’s the fickle finger of fate for 
you. During my travels with the sugar 
company I have met quite a few of our 
classmates — most of them I met at the 
Technology club in New York. A couple 
of weeks ago I met Don Gutleben here in 
Philadelphia. Don is on his two months’ 
vacation from Panama (the lucky bum). 
It was quite a treat for me to meet Don’s 
father, for he is one of the foremost sugar 
refinery engineers in the country. Don and 
I spent a very interesting day together, 
touring the plants; in the morning I 
showed him through our refinery, a in 
the afternoon he took me through his 
Dad's plant. At the end of the day we 
were both pretty well worn out, but we 
considered the day well spent. Don is 
contemplating following in his father’s 
footsteps; it will be no small task, but 
Don is the fellow to do it.”’ 

Our class Navy enthusiast, Whit Stueck, 
wrote in the following bit of informa- 
tion: ‘‘As to my activities of late, they 
have been quite varied. I was employed as 
a draftsman with Gibbs and Cox, marine 
engineers, for seven months after I left 
school. I got very fed up with the work 
and felt I was getting nowhere so I quit 
in spite of the fact that the job paid well. 
I have been working since February for a 
boat builder here in Clinton [Conn.]. 
We are building lots of small boats and I 
am getting good practical experience in 
yacht work, but no money to speak of. I 
bought an old Star boat last fall and have 
rebuilt her. I am doing quite a bit of rac- 
ing in what little spare time I have. Some 
of the racing has been successful and some 
pretty rank. More hopes for the future. 
The local yacht club keeps me busy as 
race committee and I have another job as 
secretary of the Eastern Long Island 
Sound Star Fleet. 1am also supposed to be 
associated with Winthrop L. Warner, the 
yacht broker, as his New York represent- 
ative. What with a few minor social 
obligations, I am beginning to think that 
life at the Institute was pretty easy after 






all. I received a circular letter the other 
day from the crew of 1934, but haven't 
had time to continue it. There was a lot 
of news in it about Art Haskins (I hear he 
is married), Don Wood (I know he is), 
Allan Mowatt, and the rest. The mem- 
bers of the crew who were in the Class of 
1934 seemed to have had all sorts of nar- 
row escapes and physical injuries, and so 
on, and they must be a sick-looking lot. 
I saw Gregg Fry and Dick Shaw recently 
and they are both coming along pretty 
well with their jobs. Dick is in Hartford, 
not far from here, and drops in now and 
then. I heard from Fred Tone today, and 
he and his wife are still out in South 
Bend where Tony is working for Bendix 
Products Corporation and apparently do- 
ing very well in their marine division. 
However, he doesn’t like the location 
and wants to get back in the East. If you 
will drop me a line again sometime, I 
will promise to answer it sooner. I have 
a secretary now and she does (he says 
uite, but I say damn) well when she 
deven'e argue with me (I never argue, 
She is really quite a nice girl (white of 
him) and I’m trying to kid her into 
thinking that I think quite a lot of her 
(the rest isn’t very nice so I won't type 
it, sorry). I wonder what she is really 
writing on this paper from my dicta- 
tion.’’ In case the last part of Whit’s let- 
ter is a bit unintelligible to some of you 
fellows a bit of explanation is in order. 
Whit was evidently dictating the letter 
to the girl friend and she put in a few 
comments of her own. Since they were 
rather amusing, and also for Whit’s in- 
formation, I have given them verbatim. 

Howard Staley had a bit of hard luck 
during the summer. His father and uncle 
were involved in auto accidents, and 
Howard made a trip out to his home 
town in Jowa. I am sure the members of 
the Class who knew Howard well would 
like to express their sympathy here. 
Since returning he has been working in 
Professor Voss's laboratory on some lime- 
stone and has had a few jobs to do for 
outside organizations. He has another 
year to go yet as a research assistant, at 
the end of which time he will receive his 
master’s. More power to you, Howard.— 
I also had a letter from Vin Cook. I men- 
tioned earlier in this report that he and 
Doris Jones were married. Vin received a 
Christmas present of a job with Metcalf 
and Eddy, sanitary engineers, in Boston. 
He has been on a sewer construction job 
for them in his hometown of Newton. 
During the summer he had worked for 
Burtis Brown, engineer in Boston, on a 
PWA job. He is at present working on an 
addition to the plant of Leeouty Products 
Company. It is a flat slab job and is near- 
ing completion. 

Bud Pflanz crashed through with an- 
other letter last July. Here's his story: 
‘*As you no doubt know the Technology 
Club of New York gave a Diamond Jubi- 
lee Dinner at the famed Waldorf-Astoria 
in honor of Technology's 75th birthday. 
Through the efforts of Bob Emery '34 and 
Milt Brooks'36 I was asked to represent 
the Class on the dinner committee. So, my 
fran’, it seemed like old times to be rush- 
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ing around before an affair wondering 
whether this or that has been done — 
just like some of the dance committees at 
Cambridge. At the last minute before the 
dinner Bob Emery and I were fixing car- 
nations for the invited guests, trying to 
help (?) arrange the seating, and so on. 
The dinner was a huge success, as I believe 
that 500 men and their wives attended. 
From our Class very few came even 
though I sent them all a personal letter 
about it. Don Gittens, Charlie Hanley, 
Ed Prohaska and his girl, and Alex Frank 
were the group from '35. Come to think 
of it I was elected to the board of gover- 
nors at one of the meetings of the Club. 
The elections took place so quickly; that 
is, every one was elected under a blanket 
vote without even the names being read, 
as they were in a hurry to get the meeting 
over with. Mmm, nice though. So far as I 
know Don Gittens and myself are mem- 
bers of the Club and Chris Rafferty is 
thinking of joining. Chris, by the way; 
called me up on July 23 and stated that he 
is getting along very well with the Pio- 
neer Instrument Company, located in 
Brooklyn, and that the company has 
taken out three patents on some inven- 
tions or so of his on airplane instruments. 

“Vin Ulrich is getting along nicely 
with the Radio Publications. He sure 
knows his stuff about radio. He is tech- 
nical editor of Radio Today and quite a lot 
of service men say they like his discus- 
sions of servicing radio better than John 
Rider, who is ‘tops’ in the radio field. 
However, the only difficulty is that peo- 
ple do not know who is writing the serv- 
ice notes. They only know that Rider is 
not doing it. Gary Garaventa came down 
from Hartford on the week-end of the 
18th to visit Frank Trifari. Trifari is still 
unemployed. He hasn’t any prospects 
either. Since my last letter I have ob- 
tained a position with the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, and am a safety 
engineer. My duty is to tour all the large 
department stores in the city and inspect 
them as to any existing hazards that 
might cause accidents. Sam Joroff'34 has 
recently joined the company as a safety 
engineer on construction work. Also I 
occasionally do a little bit of drafting for 
Radio Today. 1 am the draftsman under 
Vin Ulrich. If you happen to run across 
the magazine for May, June, or July, the 
full-page diagrams are mine. Incidentally, 
if you run across the magazine for No- 
vember, Ulrich’s picture is on the front, 
representing a serviceman.”’ 

Well, gang, that cleans up the news 
for this issue. Although this has been 
quite a long news column, it is due only 
to the fact that we have had several 
months since the last issue. The number 
of letters I have been receiving per week 
has been falling off badly. All I’ve got to 
say about that is if you enjoy reading 
about the doings of your classmates, just 
realize that what you are doing yourself 
is just as interesting. Drop me a line from 
time to time and let me have the news of 
your own experiences and those of other 
classmates you may run across. I'll expect 
at least four letters per year from each one 
of you. When you consider the amount of 
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work I am willing to put in to get out 
these reports, you should hardly feel that 
it is too much trouble to write that much. 
Give me a break and give the rest of the 
Class a break by corresponding regularly. 
Be with you next month. — Roserrt J. 
GRANBERG, General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Richarp Lawrence, 
Assistant Secretary, 111 Waban Hill Road 
North, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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It is now almost five months since the 
Class left the severe halls of Technology 
and started to carve its name in the hall of 
fame, shall we say. At any rate, thanks 
to an efficient crew of Course Secretaries, 
we have a pretty good idea as to how 
this business of name carving is progress- 
ing. 

First, may I mention briefly a few 
newspaper clippings. The Herald Tribune 
says that H. Page Cross, IV, spent the 
summer at Southampton, Long Island. 
Then we read that Leonard P. Blakely, 
VI-C, 30 Myrtle Street, Irvington, N. J., 
is engaged to Miss L. Orene Smith of 
Watertown. Miss Smith is a graduate of 
Pinkerton Academy. — Dr. Howard S. 
Turner, Woodward Avenue, Rose Valley, 
Pa., was married last June to Miss Kathe- 
rine Swett, daughter of Professor Swett. 
Turner received his Ph.D. with our Class, 
in chemistry. Another June wedding was 
that of Edward W. Nicholson to Miss 
Elizabeth Cason. Nicholson received his 
master of science in chemical engineering. 

For Courses I and XI we can report 
that most of the graduates are employed. 
To the best of my knowledge only Do- 
brochowski, Payne, Prudente, Robinson, 
and Weaver are still out of work. I be- 
lieve that Weaver is working for his 
father, but he is looking for a job outside 
the family. The early part of the summer 
Bernie Gordon and Dan Burns were sur- 
veying in Framingham, but now Bernie is 
with the United States Engineers’ Office 
in Nashua, N. H., computing and draft- 
ing, while Dan is doing flood control 
work with the same organization. 

Lessard, Mabie, and Olson are all 
working for an engineer by the name of 
L. M. Hersum of Boston. They are work- 
ing on the design of numerous small 
bridges for the state of Massachusetts. 
Besides the office design, they have also 
had some field work, surveying the pro- 
posed sites. Car] Olson intimates that he 
expects to be married after Thanskgiving. 

As we heard last June, George Ryan 
started work down in South America on 
October 1 for the S. P. Trammay Light 
and Power Company. His friend, Dudley 
Mylchreest, spent the summer at the of- 
fice of Professor Barrows'95 calculating 
dam sections, hydraulic gradients, and 
power losses. I guess Dudley managed to 
get in his quota of movies and concerts, 
besides. He is now at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., where he holds a re- 
search assistantship. Half time is devoted 
to class study so Dudley expects to get his 
master’s in two years. 

A third George is George Payne. The 
beginning of the summer found him with 
the Standard Steel Car Company out in 


Pennsylvania, but the latest advices place 
him on the unemployed list. The fourth 
George of our Course is Elliott Robinson. 
He spent the summer at the camp of the 
Burroughs Newsboy’s Foundation in Ox- 
ford, Maine, expecting to do some sur- 
veying. As it turned out, no equipment 
was available, so he tended the gardens 
and liked it just as well. The fall found 
him at Technology for about a week, 
finishing up his work. 

Both Al Bagnulo and Frank Berman 
are second lieutenants in the United 
States Army. I understand that Al is do- 
ing work connected with sanitary engi- 
neering. Jim Carr is doing design work 
with Timber Engineering, Washington, 
D. C., an outfit which is attempting to 
restore wood to its former place as a 
structural material. Seth Nickerson is 
with a contracting company by the name 
of William S. Swift, Inc., New York City. 
Jim O'Neil, as we expected, is working 
for William O'Neil Sons Company. Ariel 
Thomas worked for the summer in Wor- 
cester for an engineer by the name of Rob- 
inson; now he is at the University of III- 
inois, holding a research assistantship in 
sanitary engineering. Bill Shea is with Fay, 
Spofford, and Thorndike, consulting engi- 
neers of Boston, and I spent the summer 
with the same firm. Bill is getting to be 
an expert on continuous bridges, because 
he and Professor Wilbur'26 designed 
three of them during the summer. They 
also worked on a hand operated swing 
bridge. I designed three simple truss spans 
and worked on the abutments for all the 
bridges. All these bridges were part of a 
group of ten which the office designed for 
the state of Maine to replace structures 
damaged by the floods of last March. I 
am now back at the Institute taking all 
the courses in advanced structures which 
are offered, and hoping for an M.S. next 
June. 

Jim Patterson, 232 Highland Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., writes for Course II as fol- 
lows: ‘Since the beginning of August, I 
have been working for the Linde Air 
Products Company. The laboratory has 
employed me and has sent me to the East 
Buffalo Oxygen plant in order that I may 
gain a little experience. The work is very 
interesting “on if it may be taken as an 
indication of that ahead of me, I look for- 
ward to a happy future. I have had a 
chance to become acquainted with the 
various phases in the production of 
oxygen as a liquid and as a gas, and 
with the methods of storing and trans- 
porting it. 

*‘When I arrived in Buffalo, I found 
that there were quite a few Technology 
men from our Class employed in the city 
or the immediate vicinity. Working in 
the same company with me are Reid 
Ewing and Harlan Hubbard, who is bet- 
ter known as Shorty. Reid was graduated 
from Tech in 1935 and returned for gradu- 
ate work last year. He started to work for 
the lab a month before I did. Shorty fin- 
ished at Tech in February, having com- 
pleted all the requirements for his degree 
at that time, and he joined the company 
around the first of March. He and I are 
living together. A few nights after I ar- 
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rived in town, another Tech man made 
his appearance. I was sound asleep when 
I was suddenly awakened and found Dar- 
by Merrill, VIII, in the room. We had a 
bit of a bull session, but I’m afraid that I 
was too sleepy, because I fail to remember 
anything that he told me. Shorty just in- 
formed me that he is working for the Na- 
tional Aniline and Chemical Company. 

‘About a month ago, I came home 
from work later than usual and found 
that the restaurant I ordinarily went to 
for supper had long since closed for the 
night. As I walked into another for the 
first time, I thought that a fellow seated 
at one of the tables looked rather famil- 
iar. I found a table nearby and sat where 
I could look at him. It was almost a thrill 
to see what I thought was a Technology 
ring on his finger. I rushed through my 
dinner and then went over to ask him if 
he haa been in Tech with me. He didn’t 
know my name and I didn’t know his, 
but we recognized each other. He turned 
out to be John N. Pappas, III. We had a 
very pleasant chat. 

“Everyone who comes to Buffalo 
sooner or later visits Niagara Falls. I had 
not been here very long before I drove 
out to them with three others from the 
lab. The day preceding I received a letter 
from Bill Hope, IX-B, saying that he was 
employed by the Moore Research and 
Service Company, Inc., Niagara Falls. 
While we were in that city, we stopped 
at his house and found him just about to 
leave for the falls himself. He joined our 
crowd and the five of us went into Canada 
to see the sights from the Canadian side. 

‘When the Air Show was held at Buf- 
falo’s airport, Shorty and I went to it. 
We managed to work our way to the 
front of the crowd to get a better view of 
things. While we were watching the 
events, we were a bit surprised to see 
Henry Runkel, XVI, walking on the field. 
After we had attracted his attention, he 
came over and told us that he is working 
for Curtis Aircraft and kept pretty busy. 
Although he lives somewhere near my 
address, I have not seen him again. — 
There are some more of our classmates in 
the city, but I have nor run into them 
vet. It is a lot of fun to meet them even 
though many of them were just acquaint- 
ances in school. 

‘So far I have heard from but one man 
from my own Course. The fellow who 
wrote to me is Laddie Reday, who is 
working for Graton and Knight, Wor- 
cester, Mass. That concern manvfactures 
belting and has put Laddie to work in its 
engineering department. He enjoys his 
work a great deal. In general, he has been 
conducting tests and has had to go to 
various plants in New England to carry 
on his work. The end of September he 
was scheduled to travel down to Rocking- 
ham, N. C., on another test job.”’ 

Jim promises more news about Course 
Il for next month, when he has had a 
chance to write a few letters now that 
he is settled down. The only additional 
news I have to offer about this Course 
is that Ken Packard is back at the Insti- 
tute working as an assistant to one of the 
teachers in the testing materials lab. 
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Charlie Price, Hotel Wallace, Lebanon, 
Pa., is Secretary for Courses III and XII. 
In a letter accepting this position, he tells 
what he has been doing since last June. 
Until August 1 he was in summer school 
at Technology and his final deficiency in 
metallurgy wasn't completed until the 
middle of September. He was anxious 
then to hear if he would get his degree, as 
he said his position depends upon it. 
Charlie says: ‘‘My job is theoretically 
that of ‘probationary mining engineer’ 
(for Bethlehem Steel capone. al- 
though at present I am working as a 
timberman’s helper in the Number 3 
mine of Bethlehem’s Cornwall Ore divi- 
sion at Cornwall, Pa. We spend nine 
hours a day under ground, and I haven't 
any free time until 6 p.m., and I have to 
be in bed at 9:30, so the fact that the town 
is socially and academically dead doesn't 
worry me much. I don’t know a soul 
here yet.”’ 

Members of Course IV will have their 
successes covered by Dave Werblin, 1721 
Avenue O, Brooklyn, N. Y. At the time 
of going to press, I have not heard from 
Dave; the only news that I can give 
about this Course is a couple of items 
which have dropped into my hands. First 
I understand that Miss Phyllis Needham 
has finally landed a job with the New 
England Telephone Company. Secondly, 
allow me to quote from an article in the 
September 22 issue of the Boston Tran- 
script. The article announces the engage- 
ment of Miss Katherine Bosworth Niles 
of Hundreds Road, Wellesley Farms, to 
Mr. Franklin Peabody Parker, 532 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. ‘‘Miss Niles attended 
the Beaver Country Day School, St. An- 
drews University in Scotland, and Sweet 
Briar College, Virginia, graduating from 
the latter in the class of 1936. She is at 
present a student at the school of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston,”’ says 
the article. ‘Mr. Parker is a graduate of 
M.1.T. in the Class of 1936. . . . Since 
his graduation he has been connected 
with Charles T. Main, Inc., of Boston. 
The engagement was announced at a small 
dinner given Saturday evening.’’ Con- 
gratulations are in order for Frank. 

Bob Sherman's letter as Secretary for 
Course V which follows requires no fur- 
ther explanation: ‘After several months 
of inactivity during which I spent ten 
days in Maine — yes, in Auburn Cit is 
only because Bob especially requests it 
that I include this crack) — a few days on 
the Cape, and the remainder of the time 
home doing such interesting things as 
preparing for this year, mowing lawns, 
weeding gardens, and so on, it seems 
great to be once again back at Tech. Yep, 
I'm a graduate student now with a teach- 
ing fellowship in Course V. As far as the 
teaching is concerned, it seems to amount 
to assisting Professor Simpson'16 in ana- 
lytical lab. Everything appears very prom- 
ising; since classes have not commenced 
yet (at the time of writing), Iam not ina 
position to say the same, or its opposite, 
regarding them. 

“Apparently, I’m not going to be 
separated from fellow classmates for some 
time to come; several are already back, 





more coming when school opens. Freddy 
Carten has fallen heir, as a teaching fel- 
low, to the position of lecture assistant to 
Professors Huntress'20 and Ashdown’24 
in Organic I; I'm eagerly anticipating the 
day he will be requested to prepare nitro- 
glycerin. Those of us who have seen Fred 
at work in the lab can appreciate in- 
tensely the ticklish situation. 

‘Freddy spent a passable summer in- 
cluding a two weeks’ stay at Halifax, 
N.S., with Harry Donaldson, and another 
week in Dennisport, Mass., recuperating. 
It seems that Halifax proved to be almost 
too much for the boys. Then Fred spent a 
couple of weeks at Fort Wright, on Fish- 
er’s Island, with the United States Army. 
This lite of leisure palled upon the lad, so 
he turned to lugging trunks up three (he 
insisted upon the three) flights of stairs 
for the Railway Express Agency at the 
South Station for the rest of the summer. 

‘Freddy managed to dig up informa- 
tion about quite a number of the fellows; 
he suggested, among others, the follow- 
ing bits of information: Donaldson spent 
two weeks at Fort Devens—also with the 
Army — with Parkhurst and McMahon, 
X, then proceeded from one vacation to 
another, from one place to another. At 
present, Harry is billing freight with the 
Railway Express Agency, and according 
to Freddy, is ‘traveling incognito to 
avoid employers seeking his services.’ 
Joe Ackerman has been working as a 
mason and gardener, mostly the latter, 
in Littleton, Mass., but is now back here 
as a teaching fellow in the Organic Lab. 
Willie Anslow has been working in a gas 
station and also mixing chemicals and 
dirtying apparatus in Professor Milas’ 
lab. Ben Dayton has been at Technology 
this past summer working on a thesis; he 
is as quiet as ever. Charlie Saffer, who has 
been considering the relative merits of the 
graduate schools of Harvard and some 
college in New York, has at last decided 
to do his graduate work here at the In- 
stitute. Art Sedoff has been working for 
Professor Hockett on sugars all summer 
and then started angling for a fellowship 
at the University of lowa. Mitch Siemin- 
skiis coming back as an assistant in Course 
II in textile research. And Barney Vonne- 
gut, who, it is rumored, achieved excel- 
lent results in his thesis, plans to return 
to Technology for graduate work. 

“I have a letter here from Henry Herp- 
ers in Short Hills, N. J. He says: ‘As to 
what has been going on this summer, I 
can only say that after six weeks of 
R.O.T.C. at Fort Monroe, I was almost 
too tired to do anything for‘a week. How- 
ever,asI have no employment yet, I 
have been busy ever since trying to get 
employment somewhere. — Seems like 
everything is wanted except chemists, es- 
pecially those who aspire to enter the 
field of geological chemistry. Outside of 
looking for work, I have been scouting 
the countryside for minerals, rocks, and 
so on. Have also done my best to keep 
Ballantine's stock up high.’ 

‘Atta boy, Henry; don’t let them get 
you down. I’ve heard rumors to the ef- 
fect that the Placement Bureau still has 
you in mind, 
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‘Mrs. George Kimball, once more in- 
timately known as Alice Hunter, who 
was married June 22 to an instructor at 
Columbia University, spent the sum- 
mer with her husband in the Berkshires, 
aside from two weeks in August, which 
were spent cruising to Gaspé, Quebec, 
and Bermuda. (This is some cruise for 
two weeks!) She writes: ‘You should see 
us riding bicycles!’ Yes, I think we 
should like to! This fall she plans to do 
apprentice teaching in the Country Day 
School for girls in Riverdale-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. Y. As yet she does not know what 
her duties will be. 

“Bud Milone is back at Tech for 
graduate work. He, too, has a teaching 
fellowship and is to work in the Quanti- 
tative Organic Analysis Lab. This sum- 
mer Bud worked out in Yellowstone 
National Park as a self-styled postmaster, 
where, among other guests, he enter- 
tained Professor and Mrs. Huntress. He 
doesn’t seem to mind being back on the 
ball again, though. — Was I surprised 
this summer when Louis Stahl dropped 
in! It seems he is chief chemist at the 
Stahl Finish Company, run by his father, 
which, although originally in the leather 
finishing business, has recently developed 
an emulsion suitable for doing everything 
from ae to starching shirts. 
So Louis spends alternate weeks working 
in the Lab and out on the road selling to 
paper mills. 

“Don Thompson is working with the 
United States Rubber Company in Pas- 
saic, N. J. In a letter written during the 
first part of August he says: ‘Passaic is 
quite a place, and the United States Rub- 
ber, ditto. I am enjoying my work here 
very much. The work I have been started 
on is a piece of a research problem under 
some one. Roughly, it has to do with the 
determination of metallic sulfides in rub- 
ber in the presence of about umpteen other 
sulfur compounds. To be sure, it has been 
just like starting another thesis, espe- 
cially the fact that I have gotten nowhere 
since starting. Within a week after get- 
ting here, I located a fine boarding house 
in an excellent section of the city. Here I 
have made many pleasant acquaintances 
among whom are two research men at our 
place. . . . The three of us have been 
having one swell time. In fact, all in all, 
I've been on the go every week-end and 
evening since arriving here. Ed Nolan’30, 
who got work with Merck in Rahway, 
N. J., and I visit each other about once a 
week and often go swimming. The 
weather is unbearably hot here lately, 
and the mosquitoes as big as bats.’ 

‘Van (Robert Van Patten-Steiger) is 
hard at work with the Hood Rubber 
Products Company in Watertown, Mass., 
as a chemist —I believe he has some- 
thing to do with production work. There 
are rumors that cupid has dealt seriously 
with him at last. I might also add that 
John Grindell, who dropped out last 
year, has planned to come back to Tech 
to finish up his year. Also, Dr. Frederick 
Watson, who received his degree last 
June, has obtained a position with Du- 
Pont. —I plan shortly to have ready a 
list of the latest addresses of the gradu- 
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ates of Course V, a copy of which will be 
available to any who are interested if 
they will drop me a line.”’ 

Thus endeth the epistle of Robert M. 
Sherman, Jr. Bob’s address is The Gradu- 
ate House, M.I.T. Bob included a letter 
from Fred Assman, 38 Main Street, Ritt- 
man, Ohio. Excerpts from this letter fol- 
low: 

“When my copy of The Review came 
the other day, I noticed that you were 
elected Course Secretary, and this re- 
minded me that I ought to write to you. 
(May I interrupt to say I hope this will 
be a hint to others who have not yet 
corresponded with their Course Secre- 
tary.) There is a chance that the com- 
pany will send me to the _— Institute 
in Wisconsin. This is a graduate school 
connected with Lawrence College in 
Appleton; they give a four-year course 
leading to a Ph.D. degree. 

“IT cannot tell you much about the 
Ohio Boxboard Company, for I have not 
been in the plant as yet. (This letter was 
written the middle of August.) Just be- 
fore I came, the workers went out on 
strike, and the plant has been closed ever 
since. A week or so ago, nine of them 
were sentenced to 90 days for closing the 
local press, but there has been no other 
trouble. Of course, no one can tell when 
the thing will be over. Meanwhile, sci- 
ence marches on! A small lab has been set 
up in the boss’s garage, where two chem- 
ists and I have been working on the 
identification of fibers with the micro- 
scope. Samples of paper or dried pulp are 
formed into water suspensions, and a few 
drops placed on a slide. When dry, a stain 

is applied to the fibers to color different 
types different colors. Besides this work, 
I am studying several books and many 
patents.’’ — It appears that Course V has 
taken to using garages for labs during the 
past summer. Is the automobile business 
experiencing a depression because of this? 

Nick Lefthes, 11 Ward Street, Salem, 
Mass., reports that he will have plenty of 
news about Course VI next month. He 

says there is nothing to write about ei- 
ther Mike Paskowski, who also lives in 
Salem, or himself because they have not 
been doing anything. I take this to mean 
that they are still looking for jobs. Nick 
has, however, sent me what he calls 
some real good news contained in a letter 
from Harry T. Pekin. “‘I am writing to 
let you know what has become of me 
since graduation last June,’’ says Pekin. 
‘About July 1, I went to work as an engi- 
neer at the Champion Radio Works in 
Danvers, Mass. I have been treated ver 
well here and have enjoyed my tes 
thoroughly. I am at present working in 
the capacity of a production engineer, 
and as such, run into many different 
problems every day. This is one of the 
things about my job that makes me 
happy, for it enables me to make good 
use of my technical training and also 
gives me the aE to gain much 
practical knowledge. I like the personnel 
very much and am proud to work for 
such a fine organization and with such 
fine people. (Harry ought to get a raise 
for such loyalty.) 





‘I was married September 13 to Miss 
Helen Gordon, and went ‘honeymooning’ 
in Canada. About a week before the wed- 
ding, I met many of our classmates at 
a party that was tendered me by my 
friends. Among those present were Mike 
Paskowski, Champ Norton, and Nick 
Lefthes. — As they say in the good old 
signal corps, VA.’’ — And what, may I 
ask, is Champ Norton doing? It looks as 
though our reporter had let a bit of news 
escape him. 

The news about Course VI-A is al- 
most entirely that everyone is back at 
school. Outsiders will recall that this is a 
five-year course. Mart Gilman, Course 
Secretary, in a letter written September 
14, says that all he knows for sure is that 
Ed Halfmann and he will be back at 
school. To this list I can add Bill Saylor 
and Frank Phillips. Bill went to summer 
school the first part of the summer and 
spent the second half of the summer at 
Technology playing tennis, as near as I 
can gather. He is at school this first term 
and plans to finish his work in February. 
Frank is at the West Lynn works of the 
General Electric for this term. 

In a letter dated September 18, Jack 
Cook acknowledges his election as Secre- 
tary for Course VI-C. He wvrites: ‘I ar- 
rived home from Europe a few days ago 
and found your letters regarding my sec- 
retaryship. I’m afraid it is too late to get 
any definite material for the November 
issue from my group, but I'll give you 
what rumors I've heard and you can pub- 
lish them as such. Before I left Tech 
several men had been placed: Oliver 
Angevine was going with Stroniberg 
Carlson Radio at Rochester, his home 
town; Carl Hedberg had accepted an of- 
fer from the Bell Telephone Labs in New 
York City; and Morgan Rulon was tak- 
ing some special courses at the suggestion 
of his present employers, Philco Radio 
and Television. 

‘Jack Ayer is in Chicago with the 
signal division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road (see below). Harry Pekin landed a 
berth with the Champion Tube works 
and then, on top of that, went and got 
himself married (see letter above from 
Harry). I have an idea Miss Moodey, our 
course coed, is with the Telephone Com- 

any. 

‘We'll have to get together some time 
so you can tell me what I missed at Com- 
mencement. At the time I was in Ak- 
Bulak, Kazakstan, Russian Turkestan, 
waiting for the solar eclipse to take 
place. Left Russia July 11 and spent five 
weeks in Germany sampling the beer. 
Had a little time also in France and Bel- 
gium. Gained 18 pounds, met a number of 
interesting people, and acquired a rather 
different philosophy of living. Conclu- 
sions: War is not imminent; the Russian 
and German dictatorships are not as 
harsh as some people would have you be- 
lieve; American girls and cigarettes are 
the most satisfying in Europe; Mun- 
chener Hofbrau beer is the most delicious 
beverage ever concocted. — Incidentally, 
my activities for the coming year include 
graduate study at the Harvard Egineer- 
ing School with a master's as the imme- 
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diate goal. I was fortunate enough to be 
granted a Gordon McKay scholarship 
for the purpose.”’ 

Chatting with Jack brought out the 
fact that his travels throughout Ger- 
many, Frange, and Belgium were made 
aboard a bicycle. It seems that on the 
eclipse expedition he turned out to be 
more of an astronomer than a radio engi- 
neer. This was because the radio appara- 
tus was automatic and took care of itself, 
whereas the cameras had to be carefully 
aimed to point at the spot where the 
eclipse was going to occur. Rains 
threatened to obscure the sun at the 
important moment, but just before total- 
ity the clouds parted. The large box 
camera was aimed but a matter of min- 
utes before totality. I guess the trip was 
exciting all right. Since I have not heard 
otherwise, I assume Jack is living at 
home: 16 Belfry Terrace, Lexington. 

The fact that Jack Ayer is working for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad should be re- 
moved from the rumor category. I have 
seen him since he returned from his trip to 
Europe with the Thorne-Loomis group. 
Among the sights which the group gazed 
upon was the largest beer vat in the 
world. Indeed a worthy object! Jack’s 
work with the signal division has con- 
sisted of bonding rails, which takes him 
right out on the road. His address is 
Englewood Y.M.C.A., 6547 South Union 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Ed Pratt, Vanderbilt Hall, Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, has entered Harvard 
Medical School this fall. During this 
past summer he took Professor Harrison's 
Course 8.34, and was research assistant to 
Mr. D. Richardson through July. He re- 
ports the following for Course VII (all 
news as of August 20): Miss Kay Shott 
has a temporary position at the Margaret 
Pillsbury Hospital in Concord, N. H., do- 
ing technician’s work there until the 
regular worker gets back from her vaca- 
tion. — Ed Knight has gone away to 
Arizona, his address being: New State 
Building, Phoenix. He is assistant sani- 
tary engineer there. — Jim Abdou writes 
he is looking for a job and would like to 
hear from some of the other members of 
VII. (In the absence of a better address I 
can give his home address as 50 Waltham 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 

Ralph Mankowich is entering Boston 
University Medical School unless he is 
accepted at Harvard. — At the Espla- 
nade Concerts Pratt saw Steinhurst fre- 
quently, and he was still looking for 
work in the field of vital statistics. — 
Bill Healey has a job as sanitary engi- 
neer with the United States Army. — 
A card from Louis Proulx, postmarked 
August 25, says: “‘Last week I went to 
work on a temporary appointment with 
the state health department doing ex- 
perimental work on sewage treatment.”’ 
I assume this means the Massachusetts 
Health Department. 

Charlie Evans, 670 Seneca Parkway, 
Rochester, N. Y., has a bit of news 
about Course VIII: ‘“‘Wayne Hazen 
wrote from Berkeley, Calif., to say that 
all goes well with him. He was looking 
forward to a busy year as a teaching 
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assistant in the physics lab at the Uni- 
versity of California, since there are over 
500 students taking the course and only 
seven teaching assistants. The rest of 
the fellows will be glad to hear that 
Wayne took his famous sgilboat out 
there with him on a trailer — also an 
eight-foot dory. His story is that he 
made the trip without any capsizes. 

‘“Wayne also writes that Ken Cook 
got through his third operation (T.B.) 
safely, and that he is back at the sana- 
torium in New Hampshire until he re- 
covers. That’s good news for all of us 
who knew Ken at Tech. 

**Bill Abbott sent a short note saying 
that he is working at present in the re- 
search lab of General Electric at Sche- 
nectady. He finds his present work in- 
teresting, but is looking forward to 
some work on heavy equipment which 
he is scheduled to do in the future. Bill 
and six other test men have hired a 
house on the edge of town and are hav- 
ing a great time. Four of the other fel- 
lows are from southern schools, and two 
are from Brazil. 

“A third letter was from Carl White 
who has been living a life of ease down on 
the Cape for the summer. He found things 
a little quiet there, so he built himself a 
small Jab and played around with some 
gadgets employing photocells and thyra- 
trons. With the coming of fall, he has 
decided to hunt for a job, so in the next 
letter there may be some interesting news 
from him. — As for myself, lam working 
as a research physicist at Kodak Park. 
My work was interesting at the start, 
and grows more so every day. We expect 
to start in soon on a group of experiments 
concerning the photographic latent im- 
age, and I'm fairly itching to be at it. 
(That term ‘‘photographic latent image”’ 
is enough to make one itch.) I was at 
school Jast Monday (September 14), and 
ran across Professor Warren’24, who says 
that all of our Course VIII men but two 
are definitely placed — that several offers 
of good jobs came in during the summer 
with no men available for the jobs. Hence, 
it should appear that the two should not 
have much difficulty finding employ- 
ment. 

Continuing along the list of Courses, 
we come next to IX, headed by E. Henry 
Cargen, Jr., alias Smokey, alias Hank, 
and so on. This one has made for himself 
a reputation as an extremely infrequent 
letter writer; hence, I am not surprised 
that I have not heard from him ielas 
the past three months. However, a little 
bird has told us about some of these 
cut-ups, and I']] pass the information on 
to you. First, there is Smokey, himself. 
Our class baby finally passed his 21st 
birthday and then set about earning his 
salt. He is working for J. Stirling Getchell, 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Jack Austin, the noble President of our 
Class, also does not believe in writing 
letters, it seems. Since his address is given 
as 38 Kilburn Road, Garden City, Long 
Island, I think I know what is occupying 
his time. Johnny is working up from the 
bottom in the First Boston Corporation, 








New York. At present, his position is 
that of runner, which consists of traveling 
in New York’s subways with a leather 
satchel strapped to his wrist. Before go- 
ing to work, Jack spent two weeks vaca- 
tioning at Army camp. 

Scott Rethorst, 23 Craig Avenue, Pied- 
mont, Calif., is employed by the Colum- 
bia Steel Company of San Francisco. | 
hear, also, that Sam Loring is working in 
Hartford, Conn. — Dick Odiorne is writ- 
ing advertising copy for Sutherland and 
Abbott of Boston. He had a brief vacation 
the first part of June out in Ohio and then 
started work. Dick has been writing ads 
for thermostatic heat controls and polar- 
oids applied to the ophthalmic field, 
among other industrial accounts. He has 
a good time making up catchy headlines 
about the products he is advertising. The 
position seems to combine writing ability 
with the M.I.T. technical background. 
Dick, Bill Robinson, a member of our 
Class who transferred to Harvard after 
his freshman year, and I used to lunch 
together frequently the past summer. 
Robbie is writing ads for Little, Brown, 
publishers. 

Course X is about in the same position 
as IX; I have not succeeded in getting 
any word from Elwood Koontz, 1863 
Cadwell Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
El is working for the Reliance Electric 
and Engineering Company of Cleveland. 
The company gives its recruits a training 
course which takes them into the various 
phases of the business. Most of the sum- 
mer El spent on the test floor working 
nights and week-ends checking motors. 
He attended the Phi Gamma Delta Con- 
vention before commencing work. — 
Vernon Osgood is another one of those 
fellows who went to Army camp; Ossie 
reports a good time had in Connecticut. 
Along with other members of our Class, 
of whom I can name only Jim Vaughan, 
he is taking graduate work in the school 
of Chemical Engineering Practice. The 
summer found his group working at 
the Merrimac Chemical Company in 
Everett. 

For Course XIII, I have received two 
letters from Art Wells. He has been work- 
ing in the passenger department of the 
Colombian Steamship Line, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, since the middle 
of June. His letter dated September 9 
gives all the news as follows: “‘Warren 
Sherburne, Jr., and Edward B. Rowe, Jr., 
are both working at Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, and 
are living at 115 Harbor Drive, Indian 
River Park, Hampton, Va. John R. 
Graham and his wife also live in Hamp- 
ton, and John works at Newport News 
Shipbuilding. Rowe is located in the 
fitter's department and Sherburne and 
Graham are both in the weight estimat- 
ing division of the hull drafting depart- 
ment. — C. Arthur Mayo, Jr., is working 
at Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine. David 
M. Cooper is also working at Bath Iron 
Works, and he and his wife are living in 
Bath. Both Mayo and Cooper are located 
in the engineering department. — Gor 
don S. Donnan is working for the United 
Shoe Machinery in Beverly, Mass. 
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“John G. Stapler is working in the 
operations department of the Munson 
Steamship Lines, 67 Wall Street, New 
York City. He is living at the Gansvoort, 
95 Christopher Street, New York City. 
John will probably go to sea on one of the 
line's ships this fall, stopping over fora 
spell in the company’s offices at Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro. — Charles R. 
Miller is now working for the Lucken- 
bach Steamship Line and will probably 
work for a spell in several different de- 
partments of the company this year. He 
is living in Brooklyn, N. Y. — Harrison 
S. Woodman left in June for a trip east- 
ward around the world and planned to 
return some time the last part of Octo- 
ber. He will probably be located in New 
York after he returns. — Please excuse 
the sketchiness of this letter. I am 
getting ready to catch a train. I am sail- 
ing aboard the Colombian Line steamer, 
Haiti, tomorrow noon and must get 
aboard tonight. I will probably be at sea 
about five months, part of the time on the 
bridge, part of the time in the engine 
room, and part of the time in the purser’s 
department. After that I will take a spell 
in the operating department. I have been 
in the passenger department all summer. 
I will be away from New York for 18 
days each trip and will be in New York 
only four days between trips. . . . The 
trips go to Haiti, Jamaica, Colombia, and 
the Canal Zone.”’ 

I should judge that the Course XIII 
boys were having a pretty good time for 
themselves sailing all over the world. 
Included in this good time should be Carl 
Engstrom, who, according to the Boston 
Traveler, had a position this summer on a 
Newport, R. I., yacht along with other 
college students. 

Jack Hamilton, XIV, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Research Laboratories, Box 
580, Niagara Falls, N. Y., bats 1,000 by 
reporting something about every member 
of his Course, even though some of the 
news may not be very recent or definite: 
Harold A. Brown, 766 Main Street, 
Worcester, Mass., is with the American 
Steel and Wire Company in that city. At 
present he is doing routine steel analyses 
in their control lab, but he expects to get 
into the production end of the business 
and go on shift work. — Richard B. 
Hitchcock, Revere Copper and Brass 
Company, Rome, N. Y., has started as 
an observer in Revere’s research division 
and expects to be given some original 
work to do. Jack says he has one more 
item about Hitch which will be appro- 
priate for publication in a couple of 
months. Now he has us all guessing. 

Word from Mort Kanner, by way of 
Brownie, says that he has accepted a 
position as a research assistant at Prince- 
ton. Richard §. Robinson, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
is in the research department doing some 
very secret electrochemical research and 
can say nothing about it at present. His 
first long train trip was to the falls, and 
he sat up in a coach all night, scared to 
death lest some one steal the clothes off 
his back! — The latest information from 


Wade Ellington dates from the day after 
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Commencement, when he was staying at 
the ‘‘Y’’ in Woonsocket, R. I., tempo- 
rarily, while looking for a job. He then 
hoped to be able to return to the Institute 
in the fall for his degree. 

Here is what Jack has to say about him- 
self: ‘“My position with Union Carbide is 
that of research assistant. I am sort of 
head stooge and engineering advisor to 
Dr. W. W. Hawes, who worked with 
Professor Scatchard, I believe, at Tech in 
1930-1931. We are working on a problem 
in physical chemistry having to do with 
reactions at high pressures. The field is 
almost entirely unexplored, and, because 
of the nature of the problem, I am per- 
mitted to say nothing more about it. 
Just another of those industrial secrets, 
except that we are having nothing to 
conceal as yet. But you know more about 
it now than I did when I came out here. I 
may say that the main problem is ex- 
tremely interesting, but some of the 
auxiliary work is pretty monotonous.” 

Bill Garth, 2 Joy Street, Boston, ap- 
parently is being overworked at the 
Boston Manufacturer’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company because he hasn't 
found an opportunity to send any news 
about Course XV. I finally had to call him 
on the phone and found that he worked 
every evening with two reports to get out 
that very night. The best he could do was 
to promise some news three days after 
the copy was due at The Review office. 
I shall therefore, include here what little 
I have about the Course, and Bill’s 
communication will appear next month. 
I quote briefly from a letter written the 
last day of July by Harry Essley, 1863 
Cadwell Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio: 
“After Commencement and a ten-day 
visit with my sister in Narberth, I came 
to Cleveland on the first of July to start 
work with the Reliance Electric and 
Engineering Company. It is a compara- 
tively small concern which manufactures 
high-grade industrial electric motors, 
which it sells to textile and paper mills, 
machine tool and perasien' manufac- 
turers, steel mills, and so on. Also starting 
as apprentices are four others of this year’s 
— of graduates: one from Purdue, Case, 
and Michigan, and a very good friend of 
mine from Tech. (The latter is El Koontz). 
We all fit well together and are having 
a fine time learning the game. 

‘For eight months, the first of which 
has already passed, we shall undertake a 
training course dealing with the manu- 
facture and design of motors and the 
office routine accompanying their build- 
ing. We each shall spend a month in eight 
different departments in which there are 
planned schedules of projects, problems, 
and reports, so that our study is being 
well guided. After the training course, 
two or three will become salesmen in any 
ofa dozen different branch offices through- 
out the country and the rest will stay 
at the plant as j Mice or production engi- 
neers. As yet there has been no announce- 
ment of future assignments. . . . 

“During the past month, I have been 
on the test floor, learning to hook up 
motors, keep away from live wires, an 
asking lots of foolish questions. Fortu- 


nately, the testers have endured all pa- 
tiently, and I have made some good 
friends. The only drawback is the neces- 
sity of getting up at six o'clock in the 
morning to be on the job by seven. Next 
week, however, I shall be in the drafting 
room and work on gentlemen’s time. The 
above address is that of the A.P.O.P.M. 
House (Association for the Promotion 
of Other People’s Matrimony), where I 
am living with eight other fellows rang- 
ing in age from 20 to 30 years. We rent a 
large furnished house in a rather nice 
section of an old suburb. A colored cou- 
ple cooks, cleans, presses suits, and so on. 
With so many fellows chipping in and 
cheaper prices in Ohio, we are able to live 
very reasonably despite all the conven- 
iences. 

“Cleveland is proving rather interest- 
ing. Just before the first of July, there was 
a large dance given by 12 Cleveland débu- 
tantes, one of whom was the boss's daugh- 
ter. So we new boys all had invitations to 
a very swanky affair of some 600 people 
— nice country club, two bands, three 
o'clock breakfast, and so on. We also 
spent the Fourth swimming and playing 
tennis at the boss’s country place.’’ — 
I suppose by now, many more interesting 
things have happened for Harry and El. 
Perhaps, next month will bring forth 
another account of the doings of the 
A.P.O.P.M. 

And here is good news about Tom 
Smith, 7319 Chappel Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. He is now the proud father of a baby 
girl, born on June 28, eight pounds, four 
ounces. It appears that Tom’s daughter 
will be the one to be crowned with the 
title of class baby. Anyone else wishing 
to establish a claim to the title should 
communicate with the Secretary im- 
mediately so. that there may be no pre- 
tenders to the throne when the corona- 
tion takes place. Smith is assistant pro- 
duction manager for Clayton Mark and 
Company, Chicago. — Brent Lowe is 
down in Waterbury, Conn., working for 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company, the 
same firm he was employed by after his 
junior year. Brent spent the first part of 
the summer in Europe with the Thorne- 
Loomis tour, went to Maine for a week 
with a Harvard botanist, and then vaca- 
tioned with his aunt in New York state. 

Way back last May, the engagement 
was announced of Bob Worden to Miss 
Annette Field of Fresh Pond Parkway, 
Cambridge. His fiancée was a sophomore 
at Wellesley College, and I understand 
she will not return to school. Bob is 
working for the Campbell soup people 
down in New Jersey. — Fletch Thornton 
is working for the soap company in the 
time-bonus department. The story goes 
that after Fletch had been given a time 
and motion study problem, all the girls 
who were working at the job in question 
were fired. At time of last reports, Thorn- 
ton was sponging on Harry Hazelton, 
5379 Waterman Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
— Al Horton is right here at the Insti- 
tute, and I see quite a bit of him. He is 
assistant to President Compton with a 
room of his own at the President's Office. 
Al sits behind a large desk, tends to the 
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mail, and handles other routine work. He 
is another one of these fellows who keeps 
his nose to the grindstone after the five 
o'clock whistle blows. 

The dope on a few members of Course 
XVI is provided in a letter from Bus 
Schliemann, 47 Chapel Street, East Hart- 
ford, Conn. He writes: ‘‘The first and 
most important news I have is the mar- 
riage of Jack I. Hamilton on July 25 to the 
former Miss Peggy Lawrence of Woods 
Hole, Mass., who attended the Leland 
Powers School of Drama on Bay State Road 
in Boston. (Leland Powers is but one block 
from Ham’s fraternity, where he lived his 
four years at Tech.) Ham is working as 
an apprentice engineer for the Chance 
Vought Aircraft Corporation in East 
Hartford, Conn. (The road signs call it 
the aviation center of the world. Beside 
Vought, Pratt and Whitney engines, and 
Hamilton propellers are manufactured 
here.) Ham is helping to put out 15 
of the new Corsairs for Argentina, help- 
ing to fill an order for the government 
for a good number of the new low-wing 
scout bombers on which Vought is now 
going into production. A single seater 
fighter is now down in South America 
rounding up a few orders. And just to 
keep busy, Vought has the job of building 
the wing of a new four-engined seaplane 
bomber, carrying ten 1,000-pound bombs, 
for Sikorsky. Ham’s new address is the 
Centenial Apartments, Manchester, Conn. 
(five miles east of East Hartford). The 
other Technology man working in the 
same job as Ham is myself. Between us 
we manage to build up the reputation of 
Tech for the boys who are here from 
Michigan, Washington State, New York 
University, and the Naval Academy. 

‘Dorian Shainin is working for Hamil- 
ton Standard Propeller Company of East 
Hartford. He is at present in the propeller 
selection department, where he uses about 
30 charts in place of the two we used at 
Tech.He also has the job of passing on to 
Hamilton’s licensees all the new dope on 
prop manufacture. He is living in town 
with Sam Loring, IX.— The 15th of 
August, I saw Dick Koegler down home 
in South Orange. He was leaving the next 
morning for the Coast where he has a job 
with Consolidated. He had just finished a 
hard day working on a new acquisition, 
a ‘29 Ford. From experience I wish him 
much luck on his trip to the Coast. 
He had been up to Elmira, N. Y., at the 
National Gliding and Soaring Meet, 
where the Aeronautical Engineering 
Society of Tech came in with $180 and 
second place in the group competition. 
One of our boys made what is close to 
a record distance flight for secondary gli- 
ders of the Franklin type. Koegler retired 
from the presidency of the A.E.S. this 
year and his successor, Jack Wallace '38 
has a real task ahead of him to keep the 
club going as Dick did. 

“Several weeks back, Bob Lutz dropped 
into town for interviews . . He had 
been required to take the aeronautical 
summer course this summer and then 
work on his thesis. But now that is past 
and he is zig-zagging across the country 
from Boston to his home in Kansas City, 
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hitting all the aircraft companies on the 
way in search of the job that is waiting 
for him. Good luck and hopes that the 
next word from him tells of the job that 
he has found.— Word from Yank 
Spaulding comes from Coral Gables, Fla., 
where he is working in the maintenance 
department of Pan American Airways. 
He says the weather is warm and the girls 
fine or vice versa. He didn’t state exactly 
what his work was, but we will get 
more next time. — Labor Day I saw Hen 
Runkel. He had flown home for the week- 
end from Buffalo, where he is in the engi- 
neering department of Curtis Aeroplane 
Company. He is mighty well satisfied 
and is well on the way toward becoming 
a millionaire with plenty of overtime to 
keep him busy evenings and to swell the 
pay check. Koegler had dropped in on 
him on his way to the Coast. Runk also 
provided news that Joe King is also work- 
ing for Curtis in a similar position.”’ 

Dick Hickman, 305 West Clinch Ave- 
nue, Knoxville, Tenn., has covered 
Course XVII pretty completely. I quote 
from an edited version of his letter: 
‘Charlie Betts, Y.M.C.A., 175 Division 
Street, New Rochelle, N. Y., has written 
four times this summer and has had plenty 
of news to tell. Very shortly after gradu- 
ation he went to work for ‘Selective 
Residential Construction, Inc.,’ an outfit 
tied in with Johns-Manville, and using a 
great many Of the latter's products in its 
houses. Augustus Q started in as an archi- 
tectural draftsman in the New York 
office, and has since been promoted to a 
field job and supervises all surveying in 
connection with lot sites. His goal is su- 
perintending or bust —and he won't 
bust. The rest of you fellows in XVII will 
get a chuckle in reading this excerpt from 
Charlie's latest. ‘My bachelor ideas and 
principles received a severe jolt for last 
week I met one of the grandest young 
ladies it has been my privilege to know. 
No, it isn’t serious as yet — but I still 
can think she is swell.’ Good stuff, 
Charlie, but who would have thought it 
of you! A final word about Charlie’s job. 
The company is an extensive one that 
plans its housing activities in detail, 
using precutting and preassembling meth- 
ods wherever possible, and is rigorous in 
its expediting. 

‘*Art Carota wrote he has landed with 
the Northeastern Construction Company 
in Wilmington, Del., and puts in his 
time checking materials, timekeeping, 
recording labor costs, and so on. Carrots 
speaks highly of his ‘super’ and is learn- 
ing a great deal from him. Earlier news 
of Art from Angie Tremaglio in Connecti- 
cut tells of a detour into the ice cream 
business during the earlier part of the 
summer, while laying plans to break into 
construction. Judging from the heat down 
South this summer, he certainly knew 
what he was about. — Dick Collins has 
returned to his post on the staff of the 
architectural drawing division of Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama, after spending part 
of the summer at Technology. Some 
400 freshmen have descended on Tuskegee 


since his letter of September 7, so I im- 
agine he has his hands full passing on the 
gospel of Professors Tucker’92 and Voss 
"32. — Dick Halloran has been working 
with A. W. Lawson of Boston, as his 
assistant, and also trying his hand at 
keeping the books for the home-building 
firm of Lawson-Brackett Company. He 
thinks accounting for these construction 
loans is some fun. Dick reports that home 
building is reaching large proportions up 
there in Boston, and that in the real es- 
tate offices it is said that a boom in real 
estate may happen next spring. 

“First prize for jobs held since June 
goes to Sebby Mazzotta, who has had 
two different ones with Merritt, Chap- 
man, and Scott on bridge work in Con- 
necticut and is now with the post-office- 
building Tremaglio Brothers, being assist- 
ant ‘super’ on a job in West Haven: an- 
other post office. — Bill Mullen’s mother 
has good cause to sing ‘Oh, where is my 
wandering boy tonight?’ About the 
middle of July, Bill went to work for the 
Morton C. Tuttle Company on a mill 
building job in Rockville, Conn. As 
assistant engineer, his work consisted of 
running lines and setting grades, and of 
making himself generally useful. Later, 
I received a letter from him in Austin, 
Texas, where he is personal bodyguard 
to the reinforcing steel for the same com- 
pany on a big paper mill job which in- 
cludes ‘11 or 12 buildings, railroads, a 
dock, a reservoir, kilns, tanks, and what 
not.’ 

‘Angie Tremaglio and Johnny Viola 
have both written to tell of their work 
with Angie’s firm. Since school closed, 
an $8,000 nurses’ home in Waterbury and 
a $70,000 post office in New Haven have 
had XVII '36 carved on their corner- 
stones by this pair. — There has been no 
direct news from Leventhal, Lukofsky, 
Sawyer, Schoettler, and White, but it 
might be in order to do some ‘guessti- 
mating’ in these cases. Bob Leventhal 
probably finished his surveying work at 
Camp Technology this summer and will 
surely have landed a job by the time this 
appears in print. Both Bob Sawyer and 
Luke are back at school taking graduate 
work. Ten to one, N. K. White is with 
his dad’s outfit and spending all the free 
time he can get roughing it in Maine. 
Schoettler is the dark horse this trip, but 
I hope to have the low-down on him next 
month. 

**My job as draftsman in the engineer- 
ing design division of the TVA is cer- 
tainly O.K. I’ve spent considerable time 
on stability and cost calculations for a 
series of trial sections for the Chicka- 
mauga Dam. Lately, we have made de- 
tailed studies of the rock surface and 
underlying cavities on the spillway and 
power-house areas. Over Labor Day, Bob 
Granberg and I made a 1,100-mile trip 
through the valley to see several of the 
TVA dams, existing and under construc- 
tion. The trip really was fine. We saw all 
there was to be seen at the TVA jobs and 
also went through the nitrate and phos- 
plate plant at Muscle Shoals — usually a 
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difficult place to enter, but the boss's 
letter of introduction did the trick.”’ 
Another trip which Dick took earlier in 
the summer was to Norris Dam, which is 
a short bus rid from Knoxville. He was 
enthusiastic about that also. 

Eli Grossman, 26 California Road, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., crashes through 
with the following flashes about Course 
XVIII: ‘‘Ken Arnold took a bicycle trip 
westward, and has been working at odd 
jobs since when I last heard from him, 


July 23. — Edward Christopher, who is 


interested in actuarial science, took a 
trip down to Washington and then to 
Pennsylvania. When he returned, he 
settled down to look for work. He went 
from one agency to another, saw actu- 
aries, janitors, brokers, and low-brow 
business men for about a month, when he 
landed a job with the American Mutual 
Liability. He resigned from there very 
shortly, and was offered two new posi- 
tions in casualty insurance and one in life 
insurance. Being mainly interested in life 
insurance, he accepted the job in the 
actuarial department of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston. 
This is one of the best companies to work 
for in this line. 

“Philip Di Salvatore was offered a 
summer job with General Motors, but 
decided to go to New Jersey State College 
for some courses in education. He has 
been admitted to Princeton University 
where he plans to work for a higher de- 
gree in mathematics. Soon he will have 
to take a comprehensive reading exami- 
nation in French and German, besides 
one covering four years of math given at 
Princeton. — Douglass Hawks, an actu- 
arial student, has a position in the mathe- 
matical section of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company in Hartford. 
This is also a fine company. — Last I 
heard of Brockway McMillan is that he 
planned to come back to Tech for a 
higher degree. 

‘‘Elmer Davis has a swell job with the 
Columbia National Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Boston. The young actuarial 
student figures the new rates, reserves, 
and cash values of all the policies which 
come in to be ‘renovated.’ — As for my- 
self, another actuarial student, I visited 
over 30 insurance companies when I 
landed a temporary job with the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company in New 
York City. My work consisted mainly 
of calculations in connection with a new 
rate book. This job is almost over, and 
there are very bright prospects for another 
temporary actuarial position.’’ — If you 
can land one temporary job after another 
as Eli plans, you are lucky. We hope he 
strikes a permanent position soon. 

And so, my friends, we have completed 
our tale of the doings of the Class since 
last June. Let us hear from those who 
have not yet written, and let us hear the 
latest news from those who have written. 
Address either your Course Secretary or 
write directly to me.— Anton E. 
Hirt, Secretary, Graduate House, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Condor Compensated 
Belt on a main drive. 
Note low tension sag. 


LOW TENSION 
RUBBER BELT 


Condor Compensated 


room drive, ns ) With Equalized Ply Stresses 


In the construction of Condor Compensated Belt new engineering prin- 12 ADVANTAGES 
ciples are utilized: the belt is made to conform to the pulley curvature. 
Instead of the outside plies bearing an overload and rupturing, all the 
plies share equally in bearing the stresses which are developed at the 
arc of contact, when the belt is flexed around the pulleys under high . Ply separation practically eliminated 
tension. In addition, the belt has a special pulley surface which permits . Longer fastener life 

the belt to be run at much lower tension than other belts. Results: longer , Qonciins ton ied te die 
belt life and freedom from mechanical troubles, with other advantages ; We 

. . pheric conditions 

listed here. And the net result of all these advantages to you is: 
Lower Power Transmission Costs. 


1, Ruptures in outside ply practically 
eliminated 


. Less bearing, shafting and hanger 
troubles 


. High efficiency 
& @ ’ i = . Higher overload capacity or margin 


, . of safety 
PRODUCTS ' a \ . Less wear on pulley side 
200" 


Transmission Belt Chute Lining . Can be operated on smaller pulleys 


V-Belt Launder Lining . For heavy loads, plies may be 
Conveyor Belt Industrial Brake Blocks , ent increased with same pulleys 


Air Hose Sas \ 
and Lining , ee ' . Can be dressed without destructive 


Contractors Hose 
Sand Blast Hose Molded Rubber Goods effect 


Suction Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
Fire Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 12. Material reduction in belting costs 


Hydraulic Hose Write for new 


Steam Hose Rutius Gentes General Catalog Sold by leading jobbers 


Water Hose Abrasive Wheels 
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NYONE can see them run... but HOW is a 
different story. Seeing HOW THEY RUN is being 


accomplished daily in hundreds of laboratories and fac- 


tories where it is necessary to observe the exact operation 


of complicated reciprocating or rotating machinery. 

The General Radio STROBOTAC has furnished 
the HOW to many a worried laboratory worker, re- 
search engineer, production manager, maintenance super- 
intendent, and salesman. 

The STROBOTAC contains a stroboscopic lamp the 
flashing rate of which can be adjusted continuously over a 
very wide range. When the lamp is set to flash in syn- 
chronism with any moving machine or part, the machine 
appears to stand perfectly still, even when operating as fast 
as 72,000 rpm! Slightly off synchronism, the STROBOTAC 
shows the machine functioning in exaggeratedly s-l-o-w 
motion. Cyclic operations where several mechanical 
functions are inter-related are seen moving at a fraction 
of an rpm. 

The STROBOTAC has helped to solve many knotty 

a problems relating to the opere- 
for detailed information tion of fans, gear trains, grinders, 


The STROBOTAC is self- * 
contained, portable(weighs springs, valves, motors, and many 


—~ 12 nae, ——— 
pom ong, tee eae other mechanical devices. |t can 


ry is Moet pending — 
to 14, rpm, an 
tops motion up to 72,000 i is 
stops motion up to help YOU in your speed meas 
Address: urement or observation problem 
General Radio Company 
Cambridge, Massachusetts let us show you how 
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